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Labor, Time, Clothes and Fuel Saved | 

BY THE USE OF / ne CuiLpren’s Hour always excites a lively interest in 
/ the hildren as soon as it appears. Its illustrations are 
so beautiful, and so true to nature, that they strike the 


WARFIELD’S © 
sim: and innocent minds of children as something 
~ nes for them, and the interesting and instructive shortes 
, } enon — its pages are always eagerly read.”—Christian 


This Soap washes the finest as well as coarsest fabric 
in cold, warm, hard or soft water, without boiling, ha “Ths s Cumpasn's Hovx is most emphatically the journal 
rubbing or machinery, and is nteed not to injure | for young folks. It is nicely illustrated, gotten up in a 
clothes in the least, indeed, clothes washed with this p hee Aree sape style, and matter highly interesti and, 
wear longer than when washed with any other. r than all, is a pure and elevating character of read- 

‘ood washerwoman can do more and better wash- a ust such as any parents who seek the permanent 
ing WARFIELD'S SELF-WASHING SOAP than two i of their children Would like to place before them.”"— 
ean do in the same time with the best machines, using ~ 
the ordinary soaps in market. "ates Cattpren’s Hour is certainly first among the many 

WARFIELD’S SOAP washes out oil, paint, coach or | publications for little people. It is always filled with the 
machine grease, or anything that can be removed, with- | most interesting and entertaining stories. We have seen 
out the East injury to garments. For printing-offices, | one of our boys who cannot read for himse!f stand for an 
and all shops where oil or greaseare used, it is unrivalied | hour and listen to his brother reading from this little 
for hand- washing; cleansing the skin immediately, and | book.”—Journal, Fredonia, Kaneas. 
leaving it soft and white, | “This is one of the best Magazines for children pub- 

For washing aie, silks, laces, bombazines, flannels, | lished in the United States, and our litte ones, though 
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By | using it, you get rid of the annoyance of hot water | “Tas Cur_pren’s Hovr is one of the sweetest little Maga- 
in summer, an: a of steam in the house (so productive of | zines for children we have ever seen, and we are sure no 

colds) in winte parent can do better than place it in the hands of his 

WARFIELD ‘3 SELF-WASHING, COLD-WATER SOAP | ¢ hild ; it wi will help to educate in the right way.”—Southern, 
is manufactured by REED / Darlington, &C. 
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to 15 years of 











FIGURE 1.— 
The polonaise 
on this figure 
is cut by pat- 
tern No, 3093, 
price 25 cents. 
It is in 8 sizes 
for misses 
from 8 to 15 
years of age. 
The pattern 
by which the 
skirt was cut is 
2251, price 20 
cents ; and itis 
in 6 sizes for 


misses from 10 


suitable goods, 
27 inches 
wide, 11 yards 
are sufficient 
to make this 
costume for a 
miss of 14 
years; 54 
yards being No. 1. 

required for the polonaise, and 5 for the skirt. 


little polonais« 
illustrated on 


this figure re- 


presents pat 
tern No. 3108 
price 25 cer ts: 
itis in 6 sizes 
for girls from 
4 to 9 years of 
age. The skirt 
pattern Is No 
2253, price lf 
cents; it is in 
7 sizes for girls 
from 3 to 9 
years of age, 
and its price is 
15 cents. For 
a girl 7 years 
old. 6 yards 
of material 
measuring in 
width 27 
inches, will be 
requisite to 
construct the 
suit: the po- 
lonaise requir- 


No. 3. 
ing 3} yards, and the skirt 2} yards. 











(Prepared expressly for "ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE” by E, BUTTERICK’ & 00.) 


Ladies and Children’s Garments. 


FIGURE 2.— 
The pattern 
for the shape- 
ly skirt repre- 
sented, is in 
6 sizes for 
misses from 10 


age. Itis No. 
2250, price 
20 cents. The 
novel basque- 


sizes for mis- 
ses from 8 to 
15 years of 
age, and is 
No. 3106, 
price 25 cents. 
For a costume 
of this kind, a 
miss of 13 
years would 
require 7? 
yards of any 
27 - inch - wide 
goods “ae he 
skirt needing 
4 yards, and 
the basque 3} 
yards. The hat 
is a pretty 
French felt, 


banded with 


No. 2. 


ribbon, and finished at the back with a bow and ends, 


FIGURE 4.— 


The skirt pat- 





| 15 cer 
The patter: 





t > OVereSKIT 
is No. 
price 15 cents 
Each is in 7 


sizes for giris 


2909 
dUVS 


rom 3 to 9 
| vears old. The 
basque pattern 
is No. 3102, 
price 20 cts. It 


3 in 6 sizes for 





girls from 4 to 
9 years old. 
To make the 
suit for a girl 
of 6, 6} yards 
of 27-inch- 
wide goods are 
necessary; 24 
. ards being re- 
quired for the 
skirt, 1$ for 
the over-skirt, 
| and 2 yards for 
| the basque. 











to 15 years of 


pattern isin 8 . 
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3038 
Front View. 
Back View, 3098 
LADIES’ WRAPPER. 
No. 3098.—To make the comfortable garment pic- | the pattern for ladies fro 
tured, 10% yards 27-inch-wide material are requi- | measure, and the price 1 
site for a medium-sized lady. There are 13 sizes of 


MISSES’ WRAPPER. 


No. 3094.—Of any 
suitable goods, meas- 
uring 27 inches in 
width, 64 yards are re- 
quired in the con- 
struction of this com- 
fortable garment for a 
miss of 10 years. The 
pattern isin 8 sizes for 
misses from 8 to 15 
years of age, and the 


price is 25 cents. 


g094 


F, ont ¥ iew. 
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Front View. 


3099 
Back View. 
LADIES’ POLONAISE COAT. 


No. 3099.—The pattern for this very styl rar- | necessary to make the garment for a lady of medium 


ment is in 13 sizes, for ladies fr 28 ft ) in size Flat bands, jet fringes, cordings, lace or folds 
bust measure. It is adapted to a uit goods, a are tasteful decorations for this style of over-gar- 


of any material, : Price, 35 cents. 


fas 

gurme 

sented, 

ol any 

goods, 

27 in 

width, 

necessary t ’ 3105 

ae et ' ee LADIES’ OPEN DRAWERS. 

The pattern b; 3 No. 3105.—Of any material, 

which to make it, * measuring 36 inches in width, 

is in 8 sizes for 14 yards are necessary to 

agqmmaliaies fa makethe garment represented, 

to 15 years of age. hay ' for a lady of medium size. The 

Price, 25 cents. pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies 
from 20 to 36 inches, waist 

measure; its price being 25 | 


cents. 




















E. BUTTERICK & CO’'S PATTERNS. 





LADIES’ OPERA 
CLOAK. 
No. 3107.—This simply- 
constructed garment re- 
») make 


1m-sized 


ladies 


nches, 





nd the 

White 

opera 

velours 

ds tor 

tT ind 

swan s-dow! lace and 
embroidery, form hand- 
some and desirable trim- 


mings 


3100 
ront View Bae: 
LADIES’ BASQUE, WITH ZOUAVE FRONTS. 
No. 3100,—T quettish garment pictured, re- | w h to cut it is in 13 size r ladies from 28 to 46 
quires 4% yards of rial, measuring 27 inches in| inches, bust measure. Pri f , 30 cents. 


width, for a lady of medium size. The pattern by 





Front View, 
Back View, 
GIRLS’ PETTICOAT. 
No. 8101.—This nicely-shaped garment requires 2| years. There are 8 sizes of tho pattern for girls from || 





yards of materia 6 inches wide, for a girl of 7| 2 to 9 years of age, and the price is 15 cents. 
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MISSES’ POSTILION 
BASQUE. 

No. 3106.—This ele- 

nt requires 34 


27 


gant garme 
yards of material, 
inches wide, for a miss 


of 13 ye: The 


tern by which to cut and 


irs 


pat- 





sizes ior 


o 
8106 make it is in 8 
Front View = 


lisses from 8 to 15 years 


of age, the price being 


25 cents. 





make this comfortable 


No. 3103.—To 


a medium-sized lady, 44 yards of 36-1 


for this i 
i3 Re 

to ¥ 3 ig 
any 27 \ 


yards will be req 
£ rl of 7 years, 


cents. 





3108 


Front View. 




















EK. BUTTERICK & CO’S PATTERNS 


GIRLS’ DOUBLE 


| 
GIRLS’ OVER-DRESS, WITH APRON FRONT 


No. 3069.—T1 ttern for this 
dress, is in 6 s for girls from 4 to 
rial, 27 inches w 


over-dress 


LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 


the pretty 
over-skirt represented, 3 yards of 
material, 27 inches wide, are req- 
uisite for a medium-sized lady. 
There ure 9 si ifthe pattern for 
ladies 20 to 36 inches, waist mea- 


sure; and tl rice is 25 cents, 





3102 


Back Vie 


BASOURE. MISSES’ KNICKERBOCT! 


No. 3102.—F girl of 6 years, 2 yards of 27- No. 3090.—To make tl 
inch-wide goods will be requisite to make the jaunty | yards of material, 36 i 
1} . e . 
| little garment represented. The pattern is in 6 sizes | amiss of 15 years, The 


| for girls from 4 to 9 years of age, and its price is 20 | is in 8 sizes for misses 


|| cents. | Price, 20 cents, 


Back View. 


POSTILIK 


basque, is 


2* yard 


DRAWERS. 


IN 


@ ar 


ustrated, 2 


{ 


necessary ior 


cl toc 


15 years of 


ut it 
age. 
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MISSES’ REDINGOTE 
OVER-SKIRT. 
No. 3080.—Thes 
lustrations show 


‘ 


gract ful 


3080 


mt View, 


iL iS’ CORSET COVER, WITH SHOULDER- 
GIRLS’ OVER-SKIRT STRAPS 


Bac k Vie 


No. 3092.—The graceful garment 
sented requires-1$ yards of material, 
wide, to construct it for a girl of 6 years 
7 sizes of the pattern, for girls from 3 to 9 


age, the price being 15 cents 























hie 3083 
Front View, Back Vie 
MISSES’ SACK NIGHT DRESS 


No. 3089.—To make this comfortable and shapely | sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age. 
: : 

|| garment, 3¢ yards of 36-inch-wide goods will be req- cents 
uisite fora miss of 13 years. The pattern is in 8 


























Front 


LADIES’ LOW-NECKED CORSET-COVER. 


No. 3096.—This comfortable garment requires 14 | 1s 13 sizes for ladies from 
yards of materia easuring 36 inches in width, to| measure; and the price 
construct it for f medium size. The pattern 


GIRLS’ LOW-NECKED WAIST. 





No. 3097.—This dressy little article requires 1 girl of 5 years. Ther e pattern for 
yard of 27-inch- xis in its construction for a_ girls from 3 to 9 years of age 1) cents 


Og caste Ry Or, 
Wa 


ret" 


4 
u 


Front View. 
MISSES’ YOKE CHEMISE, 
No. 3091.—Two a 


wide material, are nec: 


ne-fourth yards cf 3¢-inch-| tern is in 8 sizes for misses fror 15 years of 
ssary to make the pretty style age, and its price is 20 cents t is suitable for linen 
of garment pictured, for a miss of 9 years. 





The pat-' cotton, nainsook, or jaconet. 


[=> NOTICE.—We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & CO’S 
PATTERNS, and will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, 


on receipt of price and order. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 





| 
Philadelphia. | 
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| ready done in “ ‘The Lovels of Arden,” to fresh fields and 

ee ee | pastures new. It is true that Thackeray, like Shakspeare, 

ROM present appearances the days of sensationalism | js more quoted than read; and that, in spite of our 
ty in literature seem numbered. A higher and purer | boasted culture, the average American prefers the works 
taste is arising from the ashes of the bigamies and | of Mrs. Southworth and Mayne Reid to thoge of Irving 
murders that have so long formed the staple of our light | and Hawthorne; but that the public taste is improving, 


reading. Novelists of the thrilling school will soon find | the popularity ef Miss Alcott’s booke and those of the 
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AN ENGLISH AUTHORESS. their occupation gone; and turn, as Miss Braddon has al 
| ready done in “ The Lovels of Arden,” to fresh fields and 

eo) ae pastures new. It is true that Thackeray, like Shakspeare, 
frien present appearances the days of sensationalism | is more quoted than read; and that, in spite of our 
in literature seem numbered. A higher and purer | boasted culture, the average American prefers the works 
taste is arising from the ashes of the bigamies and | of Mrs. Southworth and Mayne Reid to thoge of Irving 
murders that have so long formed the staple of our light jand Hawthorne; but that the public taste is improving, 


reading. Novelists of the thrilling school will soon find | the popularity ef Miss Alcott’s books and those of the 
VoL. xLu.—I11 (147) 
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author of “ Morton House,” places beyond doubt. When | English country life, in the portrayal of which she has 
the tide of public opinion turns against the meretriceous | never been surpassed. 
in literature, the writings of Mary Russell Mitford will| She remained at school five years, and her letters to 
probably be as enduringly popular here as they have been | those at home during this time are not the least charming 
in England. | of her productions. Her parents then lived in Reading. 
It is our intent to give a short sketch of the life and | Dr. Mitford was engaged in building a new residence 
works of this authoress, whose character as a woman was | Bertram House—which was to prove for him little bett: 
as beautiful as her sketches are delightful. | than a chateau en expagne. 
Mary Russel! Mitford was born in December, 1789, at| Toward the end of 1802, Miss Mitford left sch 
Arlesford, a small town in Hampshire. Her father, Dr. | Some years later she accompanied her father in a to 
Mitford, seems to have been « careless, extravagant man, | through Northumberland. This seems to have been on 


much addicted to gambling—somewhat of the type, though | of the happiest events in her life, although even it was 
without the brutality, of the Irish squire of the last cen- | clouded by Dr. Mitford’s characteristic thoughtlessness 
tury, whom Lever is so fond of describing. In spite of | In 1810, she made her first ess ty in authorship by pub 
his faults, Dr. Mitford must have possessed a great many | lishing a small volume of miscellaneous poems. The 
good qualities, uld scarcely have excited that un- | book was favorably received, and was soon followed by 
questioning love which his wife and daughter appear to | two narrative poems in the style of Sir Walter Scott; one 
have given him. Mrs. Mitford was the daughter of Dr. | of these became popular both in England and America; 
Russell. She had received a classical education, and she | but the authoress regarded them as mere imitations, for 
was mistress of a considerable fortune. Indeed, it has getting, as has been justly observed, that genius generally 
been hinted, that the latter possession altogether influ- | first expresses itself by imitation. 
enced Dr. Mitford in his choice of a wife. | Dr. Mitford's prodigality again reduced his family to 
However that may be, the first years of their married | poverty, and his daughter's literary labors became the 
life were happy. eir only child, Mary, was a precocious | sole support of the small household. Animated by th 
little thing. Even before she could read, one of her | beautiful sentiment of filial love, for which she was alw ays 
greatest pleasures was to listen to the recital of old bal- | remarkable, she wrote her most popular work, “ Our Vil 
lads. She has left us a pleasant picture of the room in| lage.” On this her fame as an authoress chiefly rests 
which she first secured possession of the much-desired It is a series of sketches delineating rustic life in Eng 
volume, containing that pathetic ballad which has brought | land. The plan of “Our Village” was suggested by the 


tears to the eyes of so many little ones—“ The Babes in | Sketch-Book of Geoffry Crayon; but, in our humble 
the Wood.” opinion, she excelled her model. Women, generally, have 

But Dr. Mitford had been recklessly squandering his | a quickness of observation, an insight into character and 
wife’s fortune. In 1796 the crash came. He was forced | delicacy of touch in description, to which men rarely 
to sell his furniture and library, and remove with his fam- | attain. All these qualities & n sketch-writing, and 
ily to London. There, to escape from his creditors, he | when the style is unmarred by sham sentiment, we have 
took refuge within the rules of the King’s Bench. the sketch in perfection. 

The manner in which the Mitfords were again elevated “Our Village” soon grew into popularity, and having 
to their former position is extremely curious. Dr. Mit-| been lengthened into several volumes, it was followed by 
ford wished to purchase a lottery-ticket. With his usual | a new series of sketches taken from life in Reading, and 
indulgence—for he was certainly an affectionate father— | called “Belford Ragis.” The style in both works is 
he took his little daughter to the office, in order that she | characterized by a fresh and elegant simplicity well 
might select a ticket. The child chose one bearing the | suited to the subjects. The truth and vivacity of Mies 
number 2224. Now this ticket had been divided into | Mitford’s delineations were well appreciated and the suc 
shares which had been sold at other offices. Here was a/ cess of both “Belford Ragis” and “Our Village” was 
difficulty ; for the doctor wished to procure an undivided | assured. 
ticket; but as the wilful young lady refused to relinquish | Miss Mitford particularly excelled in describing natural 
her choice, the ful] share was taken at an advance in scenery. The geniality of her nature supplies the place 
price. 2224 proved to be a winning number; and, by | of sunlight in her pictures; it plays around the firs, the 
rtune’s wheel, Dr. Mitford became | green lanes, the village ponds, the children and geese— 


this sudden turn of 
In his joy at this access of | even the smallest flowers are lighted and brought vividly 


the possessor of 4 
wealth, he promis¢ tle the money on his daughter; | before us. She was a true landscape painter, but her 
but, judging from subsequent course, the settlement | figures were not dashed in with a careless hand; she 
made. His late experience made them worthy of their inanimate surroundings. 

of poverty had not taught him to consider the future. Some critics think that Miss Mitford's village people 
He vied with men of larger fortunes in his expenditure, | are like Watteau’s shepherdesse too pretty for real life; 
and in a few years the logical consequence of this ruinous | but a discriminating reader will at once see fhat such 


proceeding became apparent | criticism is mistaken. The people in her sketches are 


While in the enjoyment of wealth, Mrs. Mitford seized | true to nature, but to nature seen through the medium of 
und sympathizing kindli 


appears never to have been 


the opportunity of giving her daughter an excellent edu- | the authoress’s own good naturs 
cation. She placed her at a boarding-school of high re-|ness. Where can we find g more graphic picture of a 
pute, in London, which was kept by a French emigré. blunt, generous, prejudiced Englishman than in Stephen 
Miss Mitford’s sketches of school-life incidents are among | Laner? Or of a meddling, « 
One of | worthless coxcomb, than in King Harwood? And who 


sonceited, yet not altogether 


the most enjoyable things in “Our Village.” 
these, “The French Teacher,” would well repay the space can read the story of the old Abbé without being moved 


used in reprinting it, but it is long, and to abridge would | by its pathos? Miss Mitford produced all her effects in 


be to spoil it. “Our Village” is made up of equally de- ln legitimate manner; there was no unnatural, morbid 
lightful sketches, not only of school incidents, but of | nonsense about her. It is a pity that some of our modern 
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lady novelists have not imitated her. She liked to look 
on the bright side of everything; but this amiable failing 
did not impair her judgment; for, though when she 
praised, it was generally in the superlative degree; in 
blaming, she never went to the opposite extreme; and it 
would be hard to find a truer estimate of Byron and 
Moore than she gives in one of her letters. 

Miss Mitford’s parents were now entirely dependent on 
their second loss of fortune had left them 
almost penniless. In March, 1820, they left Bertram 
House, and removed to a small cottage at Three-Mile- 
Cross. Here Dr. Mitford and his wife died, and here their 
daughter lived for thirty years. 

Miss Mitford’s plays, “ Inez de Castro,” “Otto of Wit 
tlesbach,” “ Foseari,” “ Julian,” “ Charles the First ” and 
Rienzi,” are of great merit. The four last mentioned 
were performed successfully ; and if “ Rienzi” acts as well 
as it reads, it is strange that some of our revivers of the 
“ Rienzi” 


her exertions; 


egitimate drama have not brought it out. is 
perhaps the finest of the tragedies; but the character of 
Cromwell in “ Charles the First” is a good conception, 
vigorously portrayed. It is but just to observe that Miss 
Mitford had used the stories of Rienzi and Foscari before 


Bulwer and Byron made them famous. 


AND NATURAL 
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to compare Raphael to Rosa Bonheur, and yet the writ- 
ings of Mary Russell Mitford contain some things which 
those of George Eliot would be the better for having. 
Of modern novelists, perhaps, Miss Thackeray is the only 


one who at all resembles the subject of our sketch. 


ELECTRIC EELS. 

HE Gymnotus electricus, or electrical eel, is foun 
America. It is a fish thre 
of 


various rivers of South 
- or four feet in length, the peculiar characteristi: 
which is that by its touch it can at will deprive the part with 
which it comes in contact of all sensation for some length 
of time. This faculty is used alike to arrest the pursuit 
of an enemy and allow it to escape unharmed, and to stop 
the flight of its prey, and by rendering it numb and mo- 
tionless give the eel opportunity to seize and devour it. 
Various travellers at various periods had given ac 
counts of this curious fish, but made little impression upon 
those who heard their stories. In 1755 a Dutch physi- 
cian, Dr. Grammund, wrote of it: “ 
by this fish corresponds exactly with that produced by the 


The effect produced 


Leyden jar, with this difference, that we see no lumin 


ous appearance on its body, however strong the blow it 
for if the fish is 





She never married ; 
but she does not seem 
to have had the tradi- 
tional fondness for cats 
usually ascribed to old 
although 
a perfect 


maids, she 
nourished 
passion for dogs and 
Of the latter 


were 


flowers. 
het geraniums 
her joyand pride. The 
gambols of her white 
grayhound, Mayflow- 
er, and the exploits of 
her dog Dash, form 
some of the prettiest 
incidents in “ Our Vil- 
lage.” The garden of '— 
her cottage at Three-Mile-Cross was a gem of color and 

Her love for flowers breaks out all through 
In “Atherton,” her last work, she says: 





sweetness. 
her writings. 
“ People who sincerely love flowers contrive to make them 
blow sooner or later than others.” And experience would 
almost justify us in saying that there is no exaggeration 
about this How often have we beheld with 
envious wonder a°friend’s blooming roses, while our 
plants, just as carefully tended, were entirely budless ! 

Many famous people made pilgrimages to her little cot- 
tage. Among her friends were numbered some the light 
f whose genius will shine for ages; Miss Landon, Mrs. 
Browning, Landseer, and Sergeant Talfourd, were among 
these. Such a woman could not fail to make and keep 
friends, for she herself was an enthusiastic friend. 

“* Atherton,” her last and longest story, was finished on 
. sick-bed, while she could hardly move, and when at 
times she was so weak as to be scarcely able to dip her 


assertion. 


pen into the ink. 

In January, 1855, she died at Swallowfield, to which 
place she had removed five years before from Three-Mile 
Cross. There, in the church-yard, under a granite cross, 
rests one of the gentlest, tenderest and most sympathetic 
hearts that ever beat. 

To compare Miss Mitford with George Eliot would be 





ELECTRIC 








gives; 
large, those who touch 
it are struck down, and 
feel the blow on their 
whole body.” 

M. Bonpland, a 
Ftench traveller, was 
the first one to give 
any accurate informa- 
this 


creature. 


tion concerning 
singular 
Baron von Humboldt, 
gathering facts from 
him, read a paper de- 
scribing it before the 
Institute of France. 
This traveller explored 


river regions of 


EFL. 

the 
South America, and passing up the Orinoco he stopped at 
Calabozo, purposely to learn what he could about the 
Gymnotus, which there abound in great numbers. He 


- . , " ‘ 
| gives an interesting account of the manner in which the 


They went on a fish- 
Much to his sur- 


natives fish for these electrical eels. 
ing expedition for his express benefit. 
prise, they first captured about thirty half-wild horses 
and mules from the neighboring savannahs. These they 
drove to a muddy, stagnant basin, and forced them into 
it. The natives surrounded the basin, and by yells and 
blows prevented the horses from landing again. The 
intent of the use of the horses may be gathered from the 
name which they give this fishing, “embarbasear con 
caballoo” (intoxicating by means of horses). The horses 
chasing here and there through the marsh, frighten the 
eels, and provoke electrical attacks from them, which still 
further infuriate and excite the horses. The eels finally 
become exhausted, and fall an easy prey to the fishermen. 

This method of capturing the eels is a most exciting 
one. The horses plunge madly through the marsh and 
endeavor to escape, but are driven back by Indians at 
every point armed with long canes and harpoons, who 
with cries and brandishing of their canes drive them back 
into the water. The eels, looking like huge water-ser- 
pents, yellow and livid, swim, writhe and coil upon the 
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surface of the water, chasing their enemies, and dealing | remain some time overcome by the shocks which they 
to them powerful tric shocks, which are not known, so have received. 

great is the disproportion of size between the attackers In the course of fifteen or twenty minutes the horses 
and attacked, to benumb them and render them power- | begin to regain confidence, probably because the eels bi 


jess. Tho horses, with bustling manes, the utmost terror | come exhausted and less capable of doing them injury 


WT | 

il NAIM 
Hill] i] 
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7 
x 
a 
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. 
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in their eyes, and mad with fright, plunge blindly hither | The eels themselves approach the bank, seeking places of 
and thither. Sometimes one, temporarily overcome by | safety, when they are easily captured by the means of 
the sting-shocks of the eels, falls and lies motionless, his little harpoons attached to long cords thrown at them. 

head under water, when of course he is soon drowned. If} When the eels are landed they are placed in little pools, 
any of them, in spite of the precautions taken against it,| made by hollowing out the ground and filling the hole 
manage to regain the bank, they immediately fall, and! with water. In the case of M. Bonpland, the natives 
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were too afraid of the creatures to themselves attempt 
their release from the harpoons. The task therefore de- 
volved upon him and his companions when they received 
the first shock, “ which was not slight, the most energetic 
surpassing in force that communicated by a Leyden jar 
completely charged.” 

The gymnotus gives its most frightful shocks appa- 
rently by a mere effort of will, and without any muscular 


action whatever. Shocks may be received from any part | 


of its body, but they are given with the greatest force 
from under the belly near the pectoral fin. The degree 
of the shock seems also to depend wholly upon the will 
of the creature. It sometimes happens that a gymnotus, 

will give only a slight shock to the 


ber 


severely wounded, 


person touching it, who coming emboldened by the 
apparent exhaustion of the fish, thinks he can handle it 
fearlessly, when he will find out his mistake by receiving 


an electrical discharge terrible in its force. 


History and General Friterature. 


THE ALHAMBRA. 


BY MR&. 


ELLEN M. MITCHELL. | 


T was in the early part of the eighth century that the 
Spain 
of Roderick, 


Arabians invaded and conquered the country 
the last of Gothic 


But the Spaniards afterward gradually regained | 


by the defeat her 
kings. 
their lost kingdoms, until, in the fifteenth century, the 
single territory of Granada alone remained in the hands 
of the Moors. This 


Mediterranean Sea, and was protected by mountains, be- 


celebrated region bordered on the 


tween whose sterile heights fair valleys nestled, blooming | 
with gay and luxuriant vegetation. In the centre of the 
kingdom lay the city of Granada, occupying two lofty 
hills and the valley which divided them. The royal 
palace and fortress of the Alhambra was built upon one 
of these hills, and so spacious were its dimensions that its 


The 


walls and towers would hold forty thousand men, 


summit of the opposite hill, and the declivities of both, | 
| carry war into the Moorish kingdom. 


were covered with houses to the number of seventy thou- 
sand, separated by narrow streets and small squares, like 
ull Moorish Within the 
courts and gardens, where fountaims sparkled and the 
The whole 


cities. house8 were interior 
orange, citron and pomegranate flourished. 
was inclosed by high walls and fortified by a thousand 
Its to 
Sierra Nevada, whose peaks glistened with snow, mode 
rated the heat to 
salubrity for which it was noted. 


and thirty towers. elevation and vicinity the 


of summer, and gave its climate the 

“ The glory of the city, however,” says Irving, “ was its 
Vega or plain, which spread out to a circumference of 
It 
was a vast garden of delight, refreshed by numerous 
The 


labor and ingenuity of the Moors had diverted the waters 


thirty-seven leagues, surrounded by lofvy mountains. 
fountains, and by the silver windings of the Xenil. 


of this river into thousands of rills and streams, and dif- 
fused them over the whole surface of the plain. Indeed, 
they had wrought up this happy region to a degree of 
wonderful prosperity, and took a pride in decorating it, 
if it had The hills were 
clothed with orchards and vineyards, the valleys embroi- 


as been a favorite mistress. 
dered with gardens and the wide plains covered with 
waving grain. Here were seen in profusion the orange, 
the citron, the fig and pomegranate, with great planta- 
tions of mulberry trees, from which was produced the 
finest of silk. 
grapes hung in rich clusters about the peasant’s cottage, 

and the groves were rejoiced by the perpetual song of the 

nightingale. In a word, so beautiful was the earth, so | 
pure the air and so serene the sky of this delicious region, | 
that the Moors imagined the paradise of their prophet to | 


The vine clambered from tree to tree; the 


| be situated in that part of Heaven which overhung the 
| kingdom of Granada.” 


The Moors retained possession of this kingdom by pay- 
of 


ld and sixteen hundred 


ing an annual tribute to the sovereign Castile and 
Leon of two thousand pistoles of g« 
Christian captives, or, in default of captives, the same 


number of Moors to be surrendered as slaves. But in the 


| fifteenth century, when Muley Aben Hassan succeeded to 


the throne of Granada, he not only refused all payment 
of this tribute, but returned a defiant answer to the Cas- 
tilian sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella, sent to 


it. 


who 


demand These monarchs had already looked with a 


|longing eye upon his possessions, and were anxious to 


At 


however, they were engaged in a war with Portug: 


erush the Moslem power in Spain. th juncture, 
al, and 
and therefore 


st 


in contests with their own nobles, were 


compelled to forego hostilities a Granada until a 


more favorable opportunity. At the end of three years 
these difficulties were removed, and preparations made to 
But Muley 


intentions, 


Aben 
Hassan, who was not ignorant of their hostile 
struck the first blow by the capture of th 


Thus commenced that | 


Spanish for 
ong and desperate 
of 


wn and fortre 


tress Zahara. 


struggle, which ended in the subjugation Granada. 
For nearly ten years it lasted: every t 
every castle and almost every rock, was resolutely de- 
fended by the Moors, in spite of the continued disasters 
that befel their arms. It was only inch by inch, and foot 
by foot, that they yielded up the beloved soil of their 
adopted country. But the Spaniards were finally victo- 
rious, and the crescent was torn down and the silver cross 
planted on the great watch tower of the Alhambra. 
This royal abode was afterward occasionally inhabited 
by the Castilian monarchs until the early part of the 
eighteenth century. Since that time it has gradually 
fallen into decay, but underwent a temporary renovation 
during the troubles in Spain, while the French were in 
possession of Granada. 

A tradition existed among the Moors that the king who 
founded this structure was an alchemist, and 


tained the vast sums of gold used in its erection. 


thus ob 
He is 
generally known by the name of Alhamar, and appears 
to have been a wise and intelligent ruler, the secret of 
whose wealth is easily explained by the domestic policy 
he adopted. He appointed brave and prudent men to the 
command of his various cities ; 
lice; enforced a strict administration of justice; erected 
hospitals for the blind and infirm; founded schools and 
colleges; established butcheries and public ovens, where 


organized an efficient po- 


| wholesome provisions were furnished at reasonable prices ; 


introduced an abundant supply of water into the city; 





Sorts exter oe 
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and constructed canals and aqueducets to fertilize the Vega. 
The growth and fabrication of silk was also encouraged 
during his reign, and the mines of gold, silver and other 
metals found in the mountainous regions of Granada dil 
igently worked. 

It was about the middle of the thirteenth century that 
he commenced building the Alhambra, superintending its 
erection personally. 
his successors, Yusef Abul Hagig. A monument of Moor- 


It was completed in 1548, by one of 


ish elegance and grandeur, it challenges the admiration of 
all beholders 


has suffered s 


Irving tells us that no part of the edifice 
little from the ravages of time, as the re 
nowned Court of Lions and its surrounding halls. In its 
centre stands the fountain, famed in song and story, whose 
alabaster basins are supported by twelve lions, casting 
forth crystal streams of water. Its slender pillars of 
white marble, the fairy fretwork of its walls, its domes 
and arches, that look so fragile and unsubstantial, and 
yet have withstood the shocks of earthquakes, almost 
make one believe it a creation of enchantment, as the 
Moors assert. 

Upon one side of the court is situated the hall of the 
Abencerrages, named from the noble cavaliers of that line 
who, according to popular tradition, were here basely 
massacred. Broad, ruddy stains upon the pavement are 
shown as traces of their blood. Immediately opposite 
this hall is that of the two sisters, paved with white mar 
ble, and of light and graceful architecture. Its name is 
suggestive, but the romance is destroyed when we are told 
that it was d rom two large slabs of alabaster that 
lie side by side, and form part of the pavement. Within 
this hall are a! s for couches and ottomans, where that 
dreamy repose so delightful to Orientals could be indulged. 
A soft light and fresh air are admitted from above by a 
cupola, and the silvery plash of waters falls refreshingly 
upon the ear. 

The hall of ambassadors, the audience-chamber of the 
kings of Granada, is another celebrated apartment of the 
Alhambra. Ito 
Comares, and is 
sixty feet high. 
style of the Moor 
gave way, and pulled down with it the arch which tra- 


pies the whole interior of the tower of 
1 to be thirty-seven feet square, and 
Its walls are decorated in the fanciful 
it during an earthquake the ceiling 
versed the ha It was replaced, we are told, by the pre- 
sent “ vault or d of larch or cedar, with intersecting 
ribs, the whole cu sly wrought and richly colored ; still 
Orie ital in its character, reminding one of those ceilings 
of cedar and ver n that we read of in the prophets 
and Arabian N The vault is so high above the 
windows as to make the upper part of the hall obscure; 
but this very g! serves to heighten the solemnity and 
, 


magnificence of the place. The royal throne is placed | 


opposite the entrance, and everything around it bears an 
impress of digi 
and elegance w! 


The famous tower of Comares is of massive strength, | 


and overhangs the steep hillside. From its terraced roof 


a splendid panorama of city and country is spread out 
before the view; the courts and gardens of the Alhambra 
and the belt of battlements that form its outer boundary ; 
the Vega, through whose blooming groves and teeming 
orchards, the crystal Xenil winds; above, on the breast of 
the mountain, amid stately trees and hanging gardens, 
the fairy palace of the Generalife, a summer resort of the 
Moorish monarchs; and still further upward, the white 


summits of the Sierra Nevada, from whose treasury of 


| grandeur rather than of that grace | 


= 
fertility through the valley, and give to Granada the 
fresh vegetation and temperate air of a northern clin, 
united with the vivifying sunshine and cloudless skies of 
the tropics. 

Truly, the Alhambra is an enchanted palace, whose 
light, graceful architecture contrasts vividly with the 
grandeur and solemnity of the Gothic edifices erected by 
the Spaniards. From this we learn the opposite nature 
and characteristics of these two races, who for so long a 
time disputed the possession of the peninsula. 

Spain has ever seemed «a country apart, the land of ro 
mance and chivalry. For centuries it was divided int 
numerous states, both Christian and Moslem; and gradu 
ally the bitter hostility, grounded on difference of fait! 
was softened, and the cross and the crescent were often 
seen side by side in battle, contending against some com 
mon enemy. Both Christian and Moslem youth studied 
military science at the same school during times of 





peace; and even warriors of opposite creeds mingled t 
gether in knightly courtesy at jousts and tournaments, 
The Arabs were a quick-witted and poetical people, 
well versed in Oriental science and literature, and brought 
| into Spain a higher civilization than that of the Goths 
“As conquerors,” says Irving, “their heroism was only 
equalled by their moderation; and in both, for a time, 
they excelled the nations with whom they contended 
Severed from their native homes, they loved the land 
given them, as they supposed, by Allah, and strove to 
embellish it with everything that could administer to the 
happiness of man. Laying the foundations of their power 
in a system of wise and equitable laws, diligently culti 
vating the arts and sciences, and promoting agriculture 
manufactures and commerce, they gradually founded ar 
empire unrivalled for its prosperity by any of the empires 





of Christendom; and diligently drawing round them th 
graces and the refinements which marked the Arabian 
| empire in the East at the time of its greatest civilization 
| they diffused the light of Oriental knowledge through 
| the western regions of benighted Europe.” 

Thus it happened that Christian artisans resorted to 
Arabian Spain to learn the useful arts; that students from 
other lands sought the universities of Toledo, Cordovo, 
Seville and Granada, to acquaint themselves wifh the 
sciences of the Arabs, and the lore of antiquity, and per 
chance to imbibe the poetry and music of the East; and 
that steel-clad warriors also hastened thither to become 
accomplished in chivalry. With all this, however, the 
Moslem power in Spain never took permanent root in the 
land it embellished. These Arabian Spaniards were an 
isolated people, the outposts of Mohammedanism, and 
their fiery courage was at length subdued by the perse 





verance of their Gothie foes. They have vanished, and 


|} only a few broken monuments remain to tell of their 


s found in other parts of the palace. 


| 





snow, streams and rivulets glide, that diffuse verdure and 


power, The Alhambra is one of these—* A Moslem pile 
in the midst of a Christian land; an Oriental palace 
amidst the Gothic edifices of the West; an elegant me 
mento of a brave, intelligent and graceful people, who 


conquered, ruled, flourished and passed away.” 


= ] ITTLE by little,” sure and slow, 


4 We fashion our future of bliss or woe, 


As the present passes away, 
Our feet are climbing the pathway bright, 
Up to the region of endless light, 
Or gliding downward into the night, 

* Little by little, and day by day.” 
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The gladsome, hopeful spring-time! 


The sadness of the winter, which 
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| N all the years that have been, the spring hath gre ened 


the bough 
keep heart! it comes 


e’en now. 


The winter-time departeth, the early flowers expand ; 


The blackbird and the turtle-dove are heard throughout 


the land. 


gone; 
A thousand signs betoken that spring-time comes anon. 


s spring time in our 
cast ; 


our hearts, 18 | 


bosoms—all strife aside we 


wi 
ny 
We. "gurpetiinn, 


ff 


~~ 
. — attts. 


~~ He 


| The storms were for the wintry days, but they are gone 


| and past. 
Before us lies the spring-time—thank God, the time of 
mirth 
When birds are singing on the trees, and fl 
the earth ; 
When a thousand busy hands upturn the b 
ful mould, 
And the heart of every poet fee 
| In all the years that have been, the spr 


] 


Is more! 


greene l 


the bough- 
| The gentle, gracious spring-time! Rejoice mes e’en 
| now Mary Howirrt. 
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LAHORE AND THE PUNJAUB. Hindoo Koosh increase the volume of the stream, a tr: 


sv table’ Griedile. mendous whirlpool is produced, in which the frail barks 
of the natives are frequently sunk or dashed to pieces 
HE province of Lahore is bounded on the north by At Attock, on the road to Caubul, the Indus is only ty 
Cashmere, on the east by the Himalayas, on the| hundred and sixty yards wide; but it is very deep ar 
south by Delhi, Ajmere and Mooltan, and on the| rapid, and in great floods reaches the top of a bast 
west by the Indus, which separates it from Afghanistan. thirty-five or forty feet above the ordinary level. Betwee: 
Through its territory flow the five rivers which, further | Attock and the ocean it is augmented by the waters of t) 
south, unite to form the broad stream of the Indus. The| Toe, the Koorum, the Aral, and the Punjund. The Pu 
latter river is the most celebrated in Hindostan, having | jund is the united stream of the five rivers of the Pu) 
been known from the very earliest ages of the ancient | jaub. These five rivers are the Jhehum or Behut 
world. Its sources lie beyond the Himalaya range. Not! Hydaspes of the ancients), the Chenab, the Ravee, t 
Beas and the Sut 


far from the same j 
lake F leg. The count 





spot are the 


of Ravan-hrad and through which t 


the sources of the flow is called th. 
Setlej. Further to = : = Punjaub, that is, 
the east are those| — > F “the region of th 
of the Brahmapu 
tra, and nearly op- 
posite on the south- * 
ern side of the! = 5 = == : p 
Himalayas, the sa = SS : =— dissimilar in their 
cred Ganges itself | z 
issues from the foot 
of the mountains. 
For many hun 
dred miles from its 
source the course of 
the Indus is known 
with but little cer 
tainty, but itis eup- 
posed to flow to- 


ward the N. N. W., A alayas to the Indus 
The northern divi 


five rivers.” 


of two nearly equal 


| : - 3 S Lahore consists 


rtions, extremely 


nature; the moun 
tainous tract which 
occupies the whole 
of the north-eastern 
division of the pro 
vinee, and the 
Punjaub or valley 
of the five rivers, 
which extends fron 
the foot of the Him 


through a desolate 

country. From 

Dras, a town of | Ay : 
Little Thibet, down > scarcely less severe 
to the ocean, its - than that felt in Eu 
course has been as- ; y j rope and America, 
certained and de F- u 4 fw. j while the valleys of 
scribed. For more . il x the Punjaub burn, 
than two hundred ; : ; in the summer, with 
miles from the 
above-mentioned 
town, the Indus re- 
ceives no accession 


sion experiences, in 


winter, a cold 


a tropical heat. 
Bernier, when 

accompanying the 

court of Aurung 


from any other zebe into Cashmere, 


stream. At Mullai, 
however, the Aba 
seen precipitates it 
self into it imme 


experienced the full 
effects of a Pun 
jaub summer. “ As 
their motions were 


diately after its es slow, they were 
cape from the overtaken in these 
dreary solitudes of Se burning hollows, 
the Hindoo Koosh, ; eo a which 
among the frightful chasms and preeipiees of the inferior and reflected back the rays like a vast burning 
range through which it still continues to flow for fifty glass, by the heats of summer, w! ure there little less 
miles, and then converges, at Torbaila, into the valley lintense than on the shores of the Persian Gulf. No 
of Chuch, over whose broad bosom it diffuses its waters | sooner had the sun appeared above the horizon than the 
in the midst of innumerable little green islands. Having | heat became insupportable. Not a cloud stained the fir 
been joined by the Caubul River, about forty miles fur- | mament, not a breath of air stood upon the earth. Every 
ther down, it enters the Suliman mountains, and forces its | herb was scorched to cinders; and throughout the wide 
way, with vast noise and violence, through a rocky, pre | horizon nothing appeared but an interminable plain of 
cipitous channel. In this part of its course, the sound of | dust below, and above a brazen or coppery sky, glowing 
its waters has been compared to the roaring of a tempest- | like the mouth of a furnace.” 


uous sea. And when the melting of the snows of the| Vegetation thrives poorly, as the climate is too hot for 


condensed 
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the productions of Persia, and yet too cold to bring those 


India to maturity. In the northern part of the pro 
vince the landseape presents an European aspect, for the 
margins of the brooks and torrents are fringed with wil 
lows, while dark woods of pine trees hang over the beet 


ng cliffs and cover the solitary recesses of the mountains. 


The cultivated portion of the northern division of Lahore 


nsists of small flats, which, commencing at the summit 
the hills, project at intervals, one below another, like a 
nge of semi-circular stairs. These fertile terraces are 
rpetually enriched by the periodical rains, which wash 
vn the lighter and finer particles of soil from the sum 
t of the mountains, and the accumulating mass is pre 
ved from sliding down the steep by vast buttresses of 


se stones. In the narrow 


leys which separate the hills 
e is cultivated, but not in 
great quantities. 
Large beds of fossil salt are 
ind in many districts. In the 
ture on the preceding page 
will be found a representation 
f the * Salt Range” of Lahore. 
[It is composed of stratefied 
mestone raised nearly two 
thousand feet above the plain, 
and resting on a confused ag- 
glomeration of débris of earth 
and rocks, which seem to have 
iled from the mountains of | 
the north. Itis in this débris, 
among the gypsums and clays, 
that lie, at an elevation of from 


fire to six hundred feet, the de- 
posits of muriate of soda, from 
which these hills have taken 
their name. At the time of 
Runjeet-Singk, the working of 
these mines occupied six hun- 
dred workmen during nine 
months of the year with an 
unnual product of nearly 
$250,000. 

The great road, shaded by a 


double row of plantain trees, 
leading from Delhi to Persia 
and Samarkand passes through 
the city of Lahore, which, though 
fallen from its ancient splendor, 
still contains many spacious 
buildings and magnificent gar- 
dens. The ancient palace of 
the Mogul emperors, constructed 








BAS RELIEF. 


| jewels. In another chamber there is a bath of Oriental 


agate in the form of a boat, and encircled with bands of 





>| gold. This bath, which will contain eight hogsheads, in 


the time of the Mogul sovereigns, used to be filled with 
rose-water. 

About two miles north of Lahore stands the celebrated 
mausoleum of Jehanghir, which, though inferior to the 
Taj Mahal at Agra, is, nevertheless, a structure of striking 

magnilicence. 

There is a museum in this province which is well 
worth visiting. It is not only a museum of native 
antiquities, but it contains collections of the products 
|} and curiosities of the country. Its establishment is due 
| to private enterprise alone, it being the collective property 
of the officers of the canton 
ment. 

A French traveller who re 
cently visited Lahore gives the 
following description of some of 
the objects of curiosity in the 
museum: “That which espe 
cially struck me,” he says, 
“were a score and ten of statues 
por 


phyry, some of them of the 


£ 


| 
and bas-reliefs ir 
| 
' 
| 


purest style of Grecian art, 
others a littledegenerated. Two 
statues of rajahs drew my espe- 
cial attention. Their style was 
purely classic, but the drapery 
and accessories were Indian. 
| The bust was nude, overbur- 
| dened with necklaces and mar- 
| tial trappings. The style of 
the hair recalled the penike of 
| Louis XIV. The chin was 
| smooth, but with a tufted mous- 
tache. 
“Nearly all the bas-reliefe 
represent Buddha seated, pray 


ing, meditating, teaching, heal 
ing. In one of them he seems 
to be operating a miracle in 
favor of a sick princess, the 
attendants of the princess dis 
persed about the palace in divers 
attitudes might not be surpassed 
by an Athenian bas-relief. 
Their costumes and their head- 
dresses are of the pure classic 
period. In other parts of the 
bas-relief are made to appear 
men of exceeding ugliness, 





of brick and faced with red granite, is one of the most | whose short, squat forms, small eyes, depressed foreheads 


superb edifices in the world. 
bank of the Ravee River, upon which Lahore is built, 
with its magnificent facade, surrounded by parterres of 
all the rich and varied flowers of India which here flourish 
in eternal spring, it rivals the hanging gardens of Babylon 
or the fairy creations of the Arabian Nights. The inte 
rior of this vast structure is adorned with beautifal red 
granite, porphyry, lapis-lazali and gold. Of all its nu- 
merous apartments, however, the most admired is the hall 
of the throne, the roof and walls of which are covered 


} 
| 
| 
| 


Viewed from the opposite | and goat-like beards, formed a striking contrast with the 


proud beauty and symmetry of the Indian figures. [I am 


| convinced that the artist wished to represent the Scythians 


who, five hundred years after Alexander, conquered the 


+t 


country. One of these bas-reliefs afforded me no little 


| diversion. One of these hideous creatures is gallant!s 


assisting a very handsome female figure, upon whose hea 


}is a sort of Phrygian bonnet, to escape from a tower by 
j}means of a ladder. The latter is followed by a chubby 


servant, who carries a pitcher on her shoulder. An accom 


with mirrors of rock crystal, while along the gallery which | plice holds a purse in his hand; it is, perhaps, the moral 
surrounds it there runs a trellis-work of massive gold, | of this little piece of genre. 


with branches of artificial fruit composed of pearls and 





“All these antiquities came from the ruins of a very 
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old Buddhist convent at Fahl-i-bahi, near Hotti—ruins | intrigues, revolts and assassinations; so that the | 


excavated within a few years. These sculptures being | and splendor of the cities were purchased dearly. Ly 
at once Grecian and Buddhist in their character, remind | hore, occupying the northwestern corner of India, an 
me of the epoch of King Kanichka (Kanerkes of the | bordering upon Mohammedan countries, was for mar 

Greeks), who, having been converted to Buddhism, em- | hundreds of years—unti! the English possession put a 

ployed the ardor characteristic of a new convert to pro- | end to intestine wars—the field of battle between am} 
pagate his faith everywhere, evenin Cashmere. Kanichka, | tious and rival sovereigns of the two religions and ty 
nationalities. Mohammedanism seems to have been 

ther the gainer in this continual strife, as that is now | 

far the most prominent faith in this region of countr 

the mosques taking the place of Hindoo temples. 

In the long succession of Indian rulers, several stan; 
out prominently for courage, ambition and executiy, 
abilities. Among these we find the name of Maha Raja} 
Runjeet Singk, who was born in the year 1779. He was 
firet a leader of a band of robbers. But he was ambitiou: 
and unscrupulous. He conquered town after town ar 
province after province, until he found himeelf ruler of 
Lahore and Cashmere, with twenty millions of people f 
his subjects. 

This extraordinary man was so ignorant that he could 
not read; nevertheless he set a proper value on education 
and a certain portion of every day was set apart for 
learned men to read to him. Runjeet Singk did much for 





the material prosperity of Lahore. He developed th 
| mineral resources of the country; kept its enemies at 

| distance by means of a powerful and well-disciplined 
| army; and was actually allowed to die, in 1839, in the 
es | sixty-first year of his uge, instead of being assassinated 
inheritor of the Greco-Bactrian civilization, had, conse- | ** ®¢ many of his predecessors were. 
quently, at his « 
ality or artistic tradition, it matters little which); and he 
was certain to employ them to spread and multiply the sacred MARION 
effigies. To judge of the superiority of this classic art : 
over Hindoo art, properly so-called, one has but to com- BY MRS. JULIA C. R. DORR, 
pare the bas-reliefs of Thal-i-Bahi with certain terra- 


. . AY, she was not fair to see, 
cottas found at the same place and deposited in the \ 


As a poet’s dream might be; 

Yet she was most fair to me, 
This rare maiden, Marion; 

For with all the fervent truth 

Of the trusting heart of youth, 

All its passion, all its ruth, 

Loved I her, my Marion! 


Oh, the happy, golden hours! 
Oh, the rosy, sunlit bowers, 
Where we dreamed those dreams of ours, 
Dreams that faded, Marion! 
Dreamed the glorious dreams that still, 
I doubt not, each young heart thrill, 
And young souls with rapture fill, 
As they did ours, Marion! 


jut, one morn, a cold wind blew 
A light cloud between us two; 
And it dark and darker grew, 
Till it chilled us, Marion! 
RANI GHINDA, WIFE OF RUNJEET SINGK Calmly looking back to-day, 
All along life’s changeful way 
museum at Lahore, or with the monstrosities of the To that hour, I cannot say 
modern pagodas, the Vishnu and the Dourga.” Where the fault lay, Marion! 
Lahore, Delhi and Agra have been, by turns, the seat 
of government of the Moguls in their days of power, and Now, they tell me, thou dost lie 
in each of these cities still remain the traces of their Pale and still, with sealéd eye, 
power and magnificence. Their reigns were, however, Where is neither smile nor sigh, 
with scarcely an exception, a continued series of wars, In the cold grave, Marion ; 








sted 
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Thou and I may meet no more So has come sorrow upon my heart— 
Till we reach the farther shore, Coming, coming, so slow, so sure !— 
Where, all doubt and coldness o’er, It chills me, it numbs me in every part— 


Thou wilt love me, Marion! I cannot resist, I can only endure. 


For, at last, thy spirit eyes, 


Freed from all the mists that rise My tears are frozen, my soul is numb, 


To disturb the harmonies In my bosom no traces of warmth I find; 


Of our being, Marion, 
Will see clearly how through change, 


My passion is pulseless and cold and dumb, 
And only moans like the winter wind. 
And so much that might estrange, 

When will the beautiful, cruel snow, 
And the cold, gray sky, and the storm, and all, 
. 


And two lives’ divergent range, 
I still love thee, Marion! 














THE FALLING SNOW, Like the dream of a troubled sleeper, go, 


And free the earth from her icy pall ? 


BY MRS. KE. B. DUPFRY. 
OLD and chill is the winter day: Desolate, desolate is the day, 
e Falling, falling, the snow-flakes come, Desolate, desolate is my life! 
Whirling down from a sky of gray, When will my heart’s winter vanish away, 


Where light and beauty are lost im gloom. Bringing an end to this weary strife? 


Dreary and desolate is the scene, For I am so weary, 0 God! and cold! 


Yet not more dreary than is my heart, [ shrink and shiver and moan in pain 
Where light has vanished, where light has been— Oh, when will the pall from my soul be rolled 7 
Where the griefs remain as the joys depart. Oh, when will the sun bring me warmth again ? 
The white flakes, falling pitilessly, In the lives of all must there fall some snow? 
Follow each other in idle chase ;- 
And, ab, how cruel, how cold they be! 


How they wrap the earth in a chill embrace! 


Or does summer eternal bloom for a part? 
Come back, oh, sun, with your melting glow, 
And gladden my life and kindle my heart 
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THREE FRENCH MARRIAGES. 
FROM “‘ LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE,” BY MARY E. BLAIR. 


WAS present yesterday at a wedding-mass in the 
church of St. Thomas d’Aquin in the Faubourg St. 
Germain. In the square before the church, ladies in 
elegant costume were descending from their carriages and 
mounting the steps, where a rich carpet was laid for them. 
as one would see in New York on a similar occasion. At 
the door stood two vergers in white hose and scarlet 
breeches, with blue coat, gold-embroidered baldric, and 
the picturesque three-cornered hat trimmed with light 
gray ostrich feathers . 
While awaiting the arrival of the bridal cortege I took 
a survey of the h, which was built by the Dominicans 
near the close of the seventeenth century, and during the 
Revolution was occupied by the Theophilanthropists. It 
was richly decorated, like most Roman Catholic churches, 
where art seems to lavish all its resources. Some one has 
called Art the handmaid of religion, but she seems often 
to forget this subordinate position, and to srrogate for 
herself a teraple in the house of God. I noticed particu- 
of St. Vincent de Paul with an 
infant in his arms and an older child at his feet, and a 
Descent from the Crosse by Guillemot; but I looked in 
vain for Ary Scheffer’s “St. Thomas Appeasing the 
Storm,” which I greatly desired to see. } 


larly a marble grou] 


At length the bridal party entered, preceded by the 
vergers with their glittering halberds, The bride was 
leaning on the arm of her father, while the bridegroom 
conducted her mother. They were attended by several 
bridesinuids and groomsmen, and followed by a long 
train of relatives and friends. Passing up the main 
aisle, they took their seats in the enclosed space before 
the high altar, the bride and bridegroom in the centre 
apart from the rest, in chairs of crimson velvet and gold, 
rich enough for thrones. There was a profusion of white 


flowers around the altar, but they were all artificial, as 





seems to be always the case in France on such oceasions. 
Though they are exquisite imitations, one would prefer to | 
have real flowers 


at one’s wedding. More show than | 


sweetness is a bad omen. 

The officiating priest and his assistants wore white | 
robes, with lace which would have made the despair of a 
duchess. The bride looked very graceful in a white gown 
perfectly plain, with the tulle veil floating to her feet and | 
orange-blossoms gleaming out from her dark ringlets. | 
In one part of | 
it the priest presented to the bride and bridegroom the | 


pieces de mariage 


The ceremony was long and impressive. 


that is, silver medals about the size of | 
a dollar bearing the names of the young couple, with the 
date of their marriage and appropriate emblems. A little | 
later they advanced toward the altar, when the priest pre 
sented to them two golden paterm, which they reverently 
kissed, and, returning to their seats, two of the grooms- 
men held above their heads a long white mantle of cloth 
of silver with fringes of gold, while the priest went on 
with the service. 

During the offertory the vergers passed through the 
assembly with their monotonous chant, “ Pour lea pauvres, 
‘For the poor, if you please,”) each fol- 
lowed by a groomsman and a bridesmaid, who held out 
the small crimson velvet bag to receive the offerings. I 
would rather have taken part in the charge at Balaklava 
than do this myself, but the perfect ease and grace of | 
these young French girls made it charming. 

At the close of the mass the bridal party passed around | 


«il vous plait” 


| happy. 


| dined with us last Sunday ? 


| the altar into the sacristy, when they received the 

| gratulations of their friends, afterward returning throug 
the grand aisle of the church in the same order as the 
| had entered, except that the bride now leaned on the art 
of her husband, while the organ pealed forth exulting 
the “ Wedding March” of Mendelssohn. 

As we came out of the church my friend, Madam 

Lefort, said to me, “ You have seen what is very rar 
| France, a marriage of love and inclination, @ América 
It is the only one I have ever known.” 
; said I. 

“Mine has been a happy marriage, but I was not 
acquainted with M. Lefort when I was married to hi 
The first time I ever saw him was on the day of rejoicir 
at the birth of the prince imperial. He was presented t 
me in the Champs Elysées, but I was engrossed with th. 
scene around me and did not much observe him. ‘H 
did you like M. Lefort?’ asked my mother on the w 
home. 


“And your own, madame 


‘IT do not know: I scarcely looked at him.’ ‘ But 
my daughter, your father has selected him for your hus 
band. He will dine with us to-morrow, and unless he 

very disagreeable to you—’ M. Lefort was a handsome 
man: he is so etill, you know, and he 
then. 


as much handsomer 
He pleased me, but I never spoke ten words to him 
till after we were married, which was just a month fro: 
the day I first sew him; and al! the time we were so bus 
my mother and I, with preparations for the wedding that 
[ had not a moment to think. Ile sent me the most bea: 
tiful flowers every day, and f beille de maria 
he gave me diamonds and an Ind iwl which cost fi 
thousand francs. He was in st to commit follies 
then,” said madame, with a litt igh. “Iwas bewil 
dered with all this new splendor, French girls are 
always dressed in the simplest wa not at all as in your 
country, where miss has everything as handsome as 
mamma—and they never go into the street without a 
chaperone. [ was full of life and longed for excitement: 
my mother was an invalid and went out very seldom, so 
that marriage was like an open door to freedom.” 

“ But I do not see how you dare 

“Oh, as to that, I was thoughtless enough, and besides 
I never expected anything different. Eugéne was very 
good to me: by and by we had o ttle Clarice, we fell 
in love with each other by degrees, and we have been very 
I think marriages are as happy in France as 
anywhere else. I helped to n three last winter, and 
they have all been happy.” 

“ Do tell me about them,” said I 

“With the greatest pleasure, this evening after din 
ner.” 

“The girls will like to hear the story, too,” said I 
(The girls were four charming specimens of American 
young womanhood who were under my care temporarily. 

Accordingly, when the lamy s were lighted (for there is 
no gas in French parlors) we drew our chairs around the 
table to hear the story of the three marriages. 

‘You remember,” began madame, “the fat colonel wh« 
His wife is my cousin, and a 
year ago she was not Madame Courcelles.” 

“ But the little boy ?” said Alice, 
in her blue eyes. 


with a naive surprise 
“Oh, the colonel was a widower,” said madame, laugh 
ing. “My cousin lived with her father in a countrs 
town. She was the youngest child. Her mother had 
been dead many years; her brothers and sisters were mar 
ried; she had been asked in marriage, but she did not 
like to leave her father, and he would have been so deso 





late | 
uncle 
amo! 
whic 
she ¥ 
ment 
desol 
in P: 
that 
sin,’ 


will 








late without her that he had not the heart to urge it. My 
uncle died about two years ago; his property was divided 
among his children. Pauline had a moderate income, 
which would not permit her to live in the style to which 
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“ Later in the evening I had an opportunity to speak to 
the colonel. ‘ Well?’ said I, interrogatively. ‘Madame, 


| your cousin is charming, but she is rather too tall.’ The 


. | 
she was accustomed. She wrote me a very sad letter, la- | 


menting her father’s death and her own loneliness and 
desolation. She asked me to find her a room and board 
in Paris, in a convent or in some quiet family. I wrote 
that I would do all I could for her. ‘ But, my dear cou- 
sin,’ I added, ‘why do you not think of marriage? It 
will be very disagreeable to you, who have so long been 
the mistress of a handsome establishment, to live in the 


way you propose. Seriously, marriage is the only solu 


tion of all your perplexities.’ I had not long to wait for | 
| to say so,” laughed madame. 


areply. Pauline wrote that she would willingly marry, 


but she was now thirty-six years old, her dowry was not | 


excessive, and she feared it would be impossible to make 


an advantageous marriage. ‘ Difficult,’ I wrote in reply, | 


‘but not impossible. Come to Paris, make me a little | 


visit, and we will see.” Now I had in mind my friend 
Colonel de Courcelles, whose wife had been dead about a 
year and a half. He often came to see me, and always 
bewailed his loneliness and the unhappy condition of his 
hildren (he had but two, a girl and boy) without a mo- 
ther. It occurred to me that two sorrows rightly mingled 
might make one joy; and the next time he called and 


entered on his usual monologue, I interpolated the ques- | 


tion: ‘Why don’t you marry again, colonel? It is the } 


nly thing that can make you forget your sorrows.’ ‘I 


know it,’ said he, ‘but there is no lady.’ ‘ Pardon me, | 


wlonel. I have a cousin whois just my age. She has 
recently lost her father; she has a dowry of fifty thousand 
francs, and she is coming to spend a few weeks with me.’ 
‘T shall be delighted to meet your charming cousin, ma- 
dame.’ 

“In due time Pauline arrived. After the first greeting 
and condolences were over, I said: ‘ Pauline, I think I 
have found a husband for you—Colonel de Courcelles. I 
have been acquainted with him many years; he has a 
fine position, and he was very indulgent to his wife; she 


was very happy with him. He will dine with us on Sun 


lay, and you will have an opportunity to see him. I 
have said nothing to him about it; you may feel com- 
pletely at your ease.”’ 

My American readers, who have been brought up, I 
hope, with a strict regard for truth, will doubtless be 
shocked at madame’s want of veracity. I was not sorry 
to see my young Bostonians exchange a glance of sur 
prise, which madame did not observe, and would not have 
understood if she had observed it. Frenchmen appear 


huge colonel had a giant’s penchant for little women. 
‘There is no occasion for you to go any further,’ said I. 
‘I have not mentioned it to my cousin, of course.’ ‘I 
should like to call to-morrow,’ said he. 

“In six weeks Pauline was Madame de Courcelles, but 
up to the wedding-day she continued to say piteously, 
‘If he were only not so fat!’” 

“ That is not romantic at all,” said Emily. 

“ But they are very happy,” said madame. 

“ Doesn't she think he is too fat now?” asked Belle. 

‘I dare say she would be very indignant if you were 


“Now for marriage Number 2,” said Helen. 

“A short time before my cousin’s marriage,” continued 
madame, “my friend, M. Auber, called on me. ‘That is 
a strange idea of yours, to marry your cousin to that 
great fat colonel,’ said he. ‘I have a friend who would 
suit her much better, I am sure.’ ‘It is rather late for 
that now; she is to be married in ten days.’ ‘ How vexa- 
tious!’ said M. Auber. ‘ But, monsieur, I have a sister- 
in-law, a young widow, several years younger and far 
handsomer than mycousin. Your friend might be pleased 
with her.” ‘I wish I could see her.’ ‘ Nothing easier. 
Dine with usthe day after to-morrow, you and Madame 
Auber, and I will invite Julie to meet you.’ My sister is 
really very beautiful, and M. Auber could not restrain his 
If my friend 


can please her, he is a man to be envied. Let me see; to- 


admiration: ‘Oh, madame, she is adorable 


day is Tuesday. Well, Thursday, if you and your sister, 


|} and M. Lefort will dine with us, my friend will be there.’ 


to regard a lie as a thing innocent in itself—one which | 


may be even highly meritorious, and which becomes 
criminal only under certain cireumstances, deriving its 
moral character entirely from the motives that prompt it. 

“On Sunday the colonel came. Clarice was at school 
then, and there were only four of us—M. Lefort and I, 
my cousin and the colonel, who sat opposite her. They 
looked at each other furtively from time to time, and when 
their eyes met, dropped them instantly on their plates in 
the most comical manner. Dinner over, I took my cousin 
aside. ‘What do you think of him?’ ‘He is too fat,’ 
said Pauline. ‘Fat! Youthink so? The idea!’ ‘Oh, 
madame, how con/d you? He is immense!’ said my in- 
nocent Pauline, with a look of distress. ‘Only consider 
what a fine position he has,’ said I, ‘and such an excel- 
lent man! If you could only see how well he looks on 
horseback at the head of his regiment!’ 


“ Thursday came, the dinner and the guests. I had 
told my sister what was in contemplation, and we were 
naturally a little curious to see M. Vernon. He was a 


good-looking man, about fifty years of age.” 





“Oh, madame, wasn't he bald?” asked 

“Well, he was a little, on the t p of his head.” 

“T hate bald men. How old was she?” 

“ A little under thirty.” 

“T should not think she would have married him if she 
was so beautiful.” 

“ Well, my dear, he had a fine social position and a 
large fortune, hotel in Paris, house in the country, elegant 
carriage, and servants in livery. It was a great tenfpta- 
tion, and then she was not very young, you know. Well, 
dinner was over, and we had returned to the parlor. M. 
Auber seemed restless and fidgety, for he is of a very im- 
patient temperament. ‘Madame Lefort,’ said he, rising, 
‘I should like to show you a painting by Paul Delaroche 
in the next room.’ I had seen the painting hundreds of 
times, but I followed without a word. ‘ Vernon, wouldn't 


you like to see it, too?’ said M. Auber. No sooner was 


| the door closed than he asked in his eager way, ‘ Well, 


madame, what does your sister think of my friend? 
‘ But, monsieur, how should I know? I have not had an 
opportunity to speak to her. Besides, it would be more 
suitable to know M. Vernon's impression first.” ‘Oh, I 
saw that in an instant,’ said M. Auber. ‘Thereis no need 
of asking him. He is enchanted.’ ‘Truly, she is the 
most beautiful creature I ever saw,’ said M. Vernon, ‘far 
too young and lovely for me, I am afraid.’ ‘That re- 
mains to be seen,’ said his friend. ‘Ask her, madame— 


just as well now as any time.’ ‘But M. Vernon must go 
away.’ ‘Certainly, madame;’ and he opened the door 
into the parlor. ‘Come, then, Julie, don’t you wish to see 
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this beautiful painting ? 
‘M. 
pleased with his friend.’ 


She came. 


coolly—‘ rather old.’ ‘Oh, madame, is that all you can 
‘I do not 


objection,’ she added. 


say for one of the best matches in France?’ 
know that I 
madame, we will cr 

“ Early the next morning M. Vernon called to ask my 
husband to accompany him to the house of Julie’s mother, 


have any 


n 


sider the affair settled.’ 


and after the usual « 
diately asked the hand of her daughter. 
I had the pleasure of 
“Oh, how dreadf 
‘No 


mpliments of presentation he imme- 


being present at the wedding.” 


il!’ “Nc 
pro 


ig hurried up so, just like a parcel of 


cried the girls in a chorus. 


love-making !”’ walks by moonlight!” “So 


saic!” “ Everyt 


goods bought and delivered.” 


“ Why, how long are betrothals in your country ?” asked | 


madame. 
“Two or three years generally. Seldom less than one 
year when the parti 
*“T should hay 


in a year,” 


are young.” 


+, 


e changed my mind three or four times 


which he had been reading all the time, apparently. 

“And I mine /i “How then? 
Are not such long engagements often broken?” she in- 
quired. 

“ Oh, never !”’ 
“But, my de 
are mistaken there ; 

in my time.” 
“ And do these y 
this long interval ?”’ 


’ said madame. 


; 
t ‘ 


Belle, with fervor. 
interrupted I, “I am afraid you 


I have known a great many broken 


Said 


I 


ing lovers see each other often during 


“Very often, madame, 
other.” 

“But always in 
mother, I suppose 

“No; it is very comm 


if they happen to live near each 


+} 
t 


‘ 
n for a young lady to receive her 
betrothed alone.” 
“Oh, shocking !” 
ishment. “Bu 
would never find a } 
“That would make 
a girl were engag« 


and madame looked rigid with aston- 
the 


+ 
t 


f 


engagement were broken, she 


isband after such an intimacy ?” 
no 


his engagement then, 
have lost her fres! ing beauty, and her heart might be 
80 set On the faithless lover that no other could ever take 
his place.” 

“Ah,” said ms “our young girls are at least 
saved from all pa of the heart.” 

“And they are kept from indecorous flirting and ma- 
neeuvres to attract attention, too,” said I, with a glance 
at my young Americans—not that they needed the hint 
particularly, however. 

“They flirt enough afterward,” said Belle, spiritedly. 
“Don’t you remember that odious Madame T——, with 
her yellow curls, and the young officer at the Grand 
Hotel? I never saw any such flirting in America.” 

“Don’t talk, girls,” said Emily. “I want to hear about 
the third marriage.” 


as sometimes happens. She would 


lame, 


+ 


“Well,” resumed madame, “I felt a good deal of com- 
ess, and it formed a subject of con 
versation at my next reception. ‘I am disgusted,’ said 
Madame Belval. ‘I have been trying all winter to bring 
about a marriage between two of my friends, and it has 
failed at last. I will never try again if I live a thousand 


years.’ ‘TI am ready to try again to-morrow.’ ‘Pray be 


placency in my sue 


o 
Have you no taste for the arts? 
Auber wishes to know how you are | 
‘He is very well,’ said she, | 


‘ Then, | 


In three weeks 


aid M. Lefort, looking up from the book 


presence of the young lady's | 


difference,” I rejoined, “ unless | 
six or seven years, and the man broke | 
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C——, wife of the minister of marine. ‘TI am looking for 
a suitable wife for Emile, as I am very desirous that he 
ywsed to 
| temptations in Paris—actresses and grisettes, and all that 
| kind of thing—enough to 


should marry. 


Young men are exp 80 


many 


drive a mother distracted 
Emile will be twenty-five next month.’ ” 

“TI should think he was old enough to find a wife for 
himself,” whispered Alice. 

“*His salary is twelve thousand francs, which is not 
bad for a young man, and his father will do something 
more for him when he marries.’ ‘I know a girl that will 
suit him exactly,’ cried Madame Beival, eagerly, forget 
ting, like Rip Van Winkle, that she had ‘swore off.’” 
(This is an interpolation. I am afraid the French ladies 
had not the pleasure of being acquainted with Monsieur 
Van Winkle.) “‘The administ rof the Lyons Rail- 
way has a daughter almost nineteen, the most amiable, 
the most lovely, and her fath« ll give her a hundred 
‘ That Ma 
‘TI shall be under everlasting obligations to 
you if you will speak to hin ‘With the 
greatest pleasure in the world.’ 
had 
trator of railways. He w 
young man. The result was 
| the friends of both fami! 
If, 


where the two young peop! 


wi 
thousand francs.’ 
dame C 


is very 


reasonable,’ said 


» of our son.’ 


Madame Belval an interview with the adminis 


muuld make 


nquiries about the 
satisfactory, and in a week 
ling M. Lefort and my- 


| self, received an invitation 


1 Ye 
It was very embarrassing for them 
Maden 
lovely, with long fair curls and tl 
[ pitied the poor child, she 


was so distressed at the thought « 


it Madame Belval’s, 


ew 


eet for the first time. 
in the presence of so 


many curious observers. selle Thérése 


was 
delicate blonde beauty 
which is so rare in France. 


‘ 


being on exhibition, 
| as it were, and looked pale and then flushed alternately.” 
sid Helen. 


less agitated. 


“Tam glad / am not a F 
“ And the young man was scarcel) They 
hardly dared to look at each other, and were as silent as 
deaf-mutes the whole evenir 


M 


g. The next day his father 
| made a formal demand of uvel for the hand of his 
daughter.” 

“His father! and the young man had nothing to do 
with it?” exclaimed Bel 


i 


le, amazed 
“Marriages are always arranged by the parents with 
“M. Thouvel 


} 
K 


| us,” said madame. 


x 


pia e 


ve an affirmative an- 
sl 


, 
swer, and the marriage to rtly after, as is 
usual in France.” 

“And shall you be married in that way, Clarice?” 
asked Alice, compassionately of madame’s pretty young 
| daughter. 


“ How else? Iam not going t 


THE ARROW AND THE SONG, 


I 


»> the 


SHOT an arrow int 


It fell to earth, I know not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


ne 


I breathed a song into the air, 
It fell to earth, I know not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong 


That it can follow the flight of song? 


Long, long afterward, in an oak, 
I found the arrow stil! unbroke; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 





so kind as to give me some assistance, then,’ said Madame 


LON@PELLOW. 
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Ghe Slory-Geller, 


TWO LIVES. 


BY RICHMOND, 


(J\WIN-SISTERS, they had grown up together like 
twin June-roses in the summer air of a love-guarded 
home. 

Out of a summer sky fall sudden storms. It is clear, 
ind calm, and transparent as crystal; not a cloud flecks 
the pure azure; no warning sign appears; nature is tran- 
juil; peace reigns. A low, distant jar; a dull, heavy 
rumble shakes the quiet air. You lift your eyes, and, lo! 
where but a moment since you looked into unobstructed 
space, the dark peaks of a cloudy mountain are piercing 
the upper blue, As though some great upheaval of nature 
were In progress, mountain after mountain comes surging 
up, until black ranges cover half the horizon. The dull 
jar that muttered its far-off warning, has given place to 
heavy, reverberating thunder. Instead of the beautiful 
sunshine, come tremulous flashes of lightning that seem 
1s if they would drink up the earth in their scorching 
fames. And then the storm falls, wild, terrible and de- 
structive. 

So it is in life—alas, too often! We say, “Alas, too 


ften!” looking at the change and desolation from our | 


side. But there is One who sees as we cannot see; who 
knows as we cannot know. One, whose love-smiling face 
s only hidden by the clouds —a frowning providence—out 


f whieh He brings higher blessings than any the storm | 


as‘destroyed. 
The storm that fell on the twin-sisters, Rose and Pau- 
ine, in the fragrant and beautiful June of their lives, was 


fierce and desolating. It seemed as if all the powers of | 


evil had been suddenly released against them. Their 
father, Judge Graham, was brought home, one day, in a 
lying condition, having been thrown from his horse. 
The shock killed their mother, a woman in feeble health, 
and suffering from heart disease. On the day after the 
double funeral, Rose complained of a pain in her hip, 
which at last became so severe that a physician was called 
in, who, after a few visits, began to feel grave apprehen- 
sions about the case; and not without cause. Rose was 


sary to do a thing, it was his rule to do it. He had tho- 
roughly examined the affairs of Judge Graham, and dis 
covered that, after the payment of all his debts, little or 
nothing would be left for his two children. The sooner 
| they were made acquainted with this state of affairs the 
| better, in his view of the case; and he had come, promptly, 
| to do his duty. 
It took Pauline some time to comprehend the case, even 
| under Mr. Fielding’s straightforward way of speaking. 
The blow, when she at last felt its full force, aroused in- 
stead of stunning her. The helplessness of Rose quick- 
ened into life the slumbering strength of her character. 
With a pale face and lips firmly set, she went back to 
Rose after the interview was over. She had gone down to 
| meet Mr. Fielding a weak, helpless girl; she came up 
| from that interview a strong, resolved woman—heart set 
|on duty, and thought reaching out and groping half- 
| blindly for the way before her. Without speaking, she 
| laid her hand on the head of her sister, and smoothed the 
| shining hair with caressing strokes. There was some- 
| thing new to Rose in the touch of Pauline’s hand. Its 
soft movements sent strange thrills to her heart, and 
| stirred it with a vague concern. 
“ What did Mr. Fielding want?” she asked, after wait- 
ing some time for Pauline to speak. 
| “He came to say—” Pauline’s voice was low and fine, 
| but so changed that not a tone was familiar to the ear of 
tose. “‘He came to say that, after settling our father’s 
| estate, there will not be as much left for us as he had 
hoped there would be.” 
“How much?” asked Rose. 
“Mr. Fielding cannot say; but the sum will not be 
large.” 
| The light went out of the sick girl’s face. Pauline saw 
| the change, and spoke quickly: “ Don’t let it trouble you, 
dear; I will make the best of everything.” 
| Rose did not answer. Her eyes seemed looking far 
away. Gradually the expression of her countenance 
| changed, growing calmer and tenderer. Then she drew 
| down her sister's head and kissed her fondly. 
“The good Lord knows best; and will make it all 


never again able to leave her bed unassisted. A life of! right for us.” 


suffering and limitation was before her. And asif the cup 
of their sorrow and suffering were not yet bitter enough, 


poverty wasadded. ‘In the settlement of Judge Graham's | 


affairs, only a few hundred dollars remained to the 
stricken-hearted sisters. 
Pauline had been overwhelmed by these fast-crowding 


sorrows. The power of thought and action seemed almost 


to have left her. She could do little else than bewail, in 
utter weakness, the afflictions that had fallen upon them. 
From this state of feeling the shock of poverty aroused 
her. 
She was sitting by her sister’s bedside, with her tearful 
face buried in one of the pillows, when an old servant, 


who had been in the family since they were little children, | 


came into the chamber with word that Mr. Fielding, the 
administrator of her father’s estate, wished to see her. 
Pauline dried her eyes and composed herself as best she 
could, and then went down to the parlor. 

Mr. Fielding was a cold, exact, straightforward man, 
who never put off business. As soon as it became neces- 


| Helpless herself, she could only look upward; and as 
| heart and thought went out to the Strong and the Pity- 
| ing, a feeling of peace and trust came into her soul. 
Pauline, with love’s quick instinct, saw the way her 
sister's heart was going, and it comforted her. The care 
and the burden were hers; and she resolved to take them 
up and go forward, though all before her was dark, and a 
| mountain that seemed impassable stood right across her 
| way. There was help for her in the child-like confidence 
| of her helpless sister, whose calm utterance of the sentence, 
“The good Lord knows best, and will make it all right 


| for us,” gave assurance to her sinking heart. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
From this point their new lives started. The feet of 


one had to go down into rough and miry ways; her 
| thought must dwell among hard and common things. 
| Care, anxiety, toil, doubt and darkness were to be her 
| attendants; while the feet of the other were bound, and 
| her outward life circumscribed to the narrow limits of a 
single room, with pain, weariness, impediment, loneliness, 
helplessness, crowding in to seek companionship. 
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| 

How little of life’s sweetness seemed promised to each. 
But it came for all the doubtful promise—came as it | 
always comes, through the door of patient and loving 


thought and deed. Not through the door of self-seeking, 


but of self-giving 


Pauline had to go down into the world of action; to | 


drift out upon its sea of care, and labor, and temptation. | 
She was the bread-winner for herself and her sister. Rose | 
rested at home, doing her work of patient endurance, and 
in her helplessness and pain turning herself for ease and 
comfort to God, who came more consciously near to her 


than it is possible for Him to come to those who are im 
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would come the voice of her sister in words of strength 
and heavenly comfort, than in words of suffering or con 
piaint. With one hand Rose was taking fast hold on 
Heaven, and with the other grasping tightly the hand of 


| her sister, and keeping her safe and strong as she went 


down into the lower spheres of life, walking in the paths 
of duty. 

Never could Pauline forget their first separation for s 
few days when it became necessary for her to go a littl. 
way into the country. The necessity was imperative, ani 
could not be set aside without a loss, which they were i: 


no condition to meet, After making herself ready, she 


mersed in the sphere of worldly cares and anxious | went in to bid her sister good-bye, with her heart so ful! 


troubles. While Pauline wrought with her tasks, and 


pondered anxiously 


ay i fi, ith 
he 
ty i Ht Mt } 
\ [iy 
my /t 


WH 4 


| 


Ait \ 
| } \j | 


Wty 





and that, and not seein 


go to-morrow, Rose, after a brie 


perplexed, turnir way 
whither the way would 
struggle with herself, found ease and absorption in higher 


o 
‘ 


spheres. 
Pauline could not, as the bread-winner, stay at home; 


but always her heart was in the little chamber where I 
g hours for her coming. 
her blighted life, would flash 


waited through the 
the thought of Rose, 


wit 


across her mind, and send the tears to her eyes, and the | 


r sister!” 


And how 


bear 


to her lips. 
her tasks were over, to 


words, “My poor, p 
swiftly her feet flew, 


her back to her beloved. 
Soon, from thinking of a sad and weary face at home, 


when 


Pauline began t ly a patient countenance, the 
f which rested and comforted her 


light and sweetness of 
heart when, after her days of toil, it welcomed her with 


loving smiles. And oftener through the hours of absence 


How often | 


that she could not speak. She found Rose with the book 


ver ways and means, often sorely | from which she drew daily strength and peace lying open 


i 


| 


fh 


‘) 


PRONORL | feoenite 


on the bed before her. Instead of a sad, grieving face, 


met one full of tender smiles 


| she 
} 


hd 


|} “QO darling! 

| bedside and hiding her face, “1 
£ 

| leave you so lonely all these days! 


she sobbed out, dropping down by the 

wean I go away and 
What will you do 
| without me when the long nights come? O my sister! it 
Why has this 


suffer so ? 


is hard—very hard! fallen upon us? 


What have we done that we have to 
| A shadow crossed the loving face 


of the sick girl. For 
| a moment its heavenly peace was gone. But in the next 
instant light broke into it again. 
“Don't think of me, darling,” she said; “ the night will 
shine as the day when my Father is near. He will 
| closer to me because of your absence, and keep and com- 


be 


| fort me.” 
“God keep and bless you, my sister!” 
tones from Pauline, as she arose with a new consciousness 


came in calmer 
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of strength, and went out to walk her weary path of duty. WHAT MRS. VANE HEARD, AND THE CONSE- 
i ™© 7 7s . ; c 9 © iv - 
she did not carry with her the imago of a sad and suffer QUENC ES, 
ing face, nor the memory of a complaining voice; but 
. . > , . BY A. L. MUZZEY. 
ever before her was a countenance of sweet resignation, 
and in her ears the pleasant murmur of tones that soothed 4 VHE Widow Vane, with the long streamers of her co- 
her like tender music. quettish eap flying in the summer morning wind, 
“My poor, patient sister! How hard it seems!” she | - stopped short in her run across the green square 
would often say, tears of love and pity filling her eyes. which divided her pretty cottage from the more stately 
And as often the same sentiment was murmured by Rose,| home of her neighbors, the Greys, and ascending the 
steps with soft stealthiness, inclined her shapely ear to 


as she thought of Pauline, compelled to leave Ler home to | 
vatch, if she might, some key word to the stormy alterca- 


work for bread ; to labor wearily while she rested at home, | 
not feeling even a touch or jar of the hard and selfish | tion going on within. Prone upon the floor of the veran- 


world outside, nor the cold indifference or exacting selfish lah, outside the pleasant breakfast-room, lay the little 
ness of which her sister had to endure. | daughter of the house crying lustily with grief and terror, 
So the two lives went on, each in its sphere. Both so | ™ sponding to the widow’s whispered “ Hush-sh,” with 
different, yet never touching with a jar. When Pauline | !*antic cries ¢ f “ Papa! papa!” and, unsatisfied with this 
turned her steps homeward, tired with work, and often | ¢xplanation of her childish woe, wailing piteously, “ Ma— 
sore at heart from the hurt of rough contact with the | ™a—mamma!” and then, as if despairing of ever making 
world, the shadow never deepened over her spirit in| ber great calamity intelligible to the stuny woman, fling- 


ing herself over face downward on the door-mat, and 


anticipation of meeting Rose, There was no sad face and 
complaining voice at home; but smiles and a loving wel yreaking into a fresh succession of sobs which only 


ly sympathy could check and calm. And of this 





come. No added burden; but a hand, white and thin 


and weak though it was, strong enough to lift the weight | the widow had not any just now in her matronly bosom, 
that bent her shoulders. The heavenly patience that had but only an insatiable, overmastering euriosity. 
come into the heart of Rose began passing to her heart “T—ought to know—cannot afford—told you—if you 
the moment she entered the quiet chamber where the sick love—so—should not—married me,” came indistinctly 


. a . . . 9.2 ‘ } _— » at mntlv e ite : ; v 
girl was doing her life-work, limited though it was in all ind disjointedly from the evidently excited and indig- 


outward seeming, yet potent for good. | nant gentleman of the matrimonial firm of Grey & Co. 
Years passed, and the two lives went on, each growing The response, drowned in tears and choked with sobs, 


deeper, but not sadder. Humble and obscure, drifting | ¥98 even less connected and more uncertain as to point; 
daily more and more out of common observation and com- | 9Ut the eager and sharpened sense of the eavesdropper 
mon interest, different, but complementing each other, the | picked out such suggestive words and phrases as: 
. ‘Cruel—if I had known—unkind—nothing more of you 





two sisters found rest, and peace, and deep satisfaction of 


soul. Pauline brought into the isolated chamber of Rose | —Wwould not care—love me—and go away. 


a faint murmur of the busy world without, but nothing of Then the voice of Alexander Grey, attorney and coun- 


} 


its harsh discords; while Rose refreshed and cheered her | * ller at law, broke again into jits and fragments of omin 


sister with echoes of the angel voices that sang to her so | 0¥S Meaning, at least to the breathless listener outside, 
often. | who knew how to piece together and make complete and 
Blessed sisters!—blessed even in toil and euffering! 
It mat-} Which struck like splinters of an exploding shell upon the 


atisfactory sense of such broken parts of speech as those 


God never forgets His patient, dutiful children. 

ters not how obscurely they dwell, nor how little the | Sensitive tympanum of her ear. 

world may take note of them. It matters not for the “ Cannot stand—disgrace—George Duncan—” 

sorrow, the pain, or the toil. He will be more to them The widow sniffed like a war-horse that scents the bat- 
hem bread to | tle afar, and, warned by a movement within, threw up 





than all toil, or pain, or sorrow, an 1 give t 
eat of which the world knows nothing, if in love and | her head, pursed her lips, and, looking innocently wise, 





patience they accept the work that lieth nearest their | sprang down the steps with the agility and lightness of a 

hands, and do it with al! their strength. j cat, and scampered away across the greensward to her 
’ ? ane ie ; . +5 

| haunt, like a spider to her fastness after she has entoiled 


e unwary fly in her web. 


SONGSTERS OF THE AIR. | At the same moment a pretty brown-haired, rose-lipped 
] SPEAK for those who cannot speak : ™ 


| Woman, with a suspicious redness about the eyes, es 
Who cannot, did I say? | rt 











nning out on the flower-illuminated verandah from 

Were ever poets’ rarest gems | which the widow had just disappeared, and catching up 

More eloquent than they ? | the wee ping child in her arms began to fondle, and kiss, 

They twitter in the leafy shade, | and soothe ber with love’s soft magnetism; and following 

They trill their songs on high: her close, a tall, full-bearded, blundering, flushed, excited 

O thoughtless man, creation’s lord, } man, who gathered both woman and child in his embrace 

. Pass not these creatures by! } and kissed them tenderly and penitently on cheek and 
Our heavenly Father's loving care | lip. 

Gave these good gifts to earth— “ How ridiculous,” said the little woman, between laugh 


These feathery, warbling instruments ing and crying, but with a look in her uplifted eyes that 
Of song and glee and mirth; settled all conjugal differences with a swiftness, and 

Turn now from stocks and gain and strife, sweetness, and sureness unattained by argument, however 
And life’s uneasy care, 

And with me visit in the grove 
These songsters of the air. and petulant, quick to confess and atone. 


Our Dumb Animals, 


| profound and prolonged, for in it the defaulter read a love 
| unfailing, forgiving and true, and, if sometimes wayward 


“ My precious little wife!” ejaculated Alexander Grey, 


vou, XLi1.—12. 








oP METI ES 
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—— 
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Esq., in a rapture of satisfaction, kissing her again, and 
then whirling her suddenly inside the door with a spasm 


of jealous fear lest some envious passer-by might have 


glanced a scornful eye at this sweet, simple tableau of | 


reeonciliation 
Meantime the Widow Vane, with her back turned on 


the beautiful rainbow arching the domestic heavens s0 | 


lately rent by passionate thunders, still innocently wise 
and with a virtuous pucker to her mouth, was making 
rapid preparations to go out on the formal and imperative 


errand of publishing to the benighted region round about | 


a freshly-discovered and entirely unsuspicioned fact, with 
important bearing the new social science, so called, 
whatever that migh 

According to the canons, customs and established opi- 
nions of society, the Widow Vane should have been a 
maiden lady of uncertain age delegated to the guardian 
ship of the interests of virtue and morality; but if Jede 
diah Vane, deceased, had violated and inverted the order 
of Providence by taking her to wife, he had made all the 
amends in his power by restoring her to her primal state 
as speedily as might be. But the fact is, though greatly 
it grieves me to write it, Jedediah living could hot have 
controlled and held inactive this woman's propensity to 
meddle any more than Jedediah dead; and maid, wife 
and widow, her nature remained the same. 

Fully armed and equipped our amiable and public 
spirited mistress, half an hour later, sailed down the street 
to communicate and counsel with her dear friend and fel 
low in the gall of bitterness and bonds of iniquity, Mrs. 
Matilda Skinner. That discerning lady smelled at once a 
something sweet and savory in the air, but long familiarity 
with her sister woman’s peculiarities warned her to hold 
her curiosity in check until the propitious moment when 
the thrilling secret, having risen to the level of its bounds, 
should, in a generous burst of confidence, overflow and 
become mutual! property of the common, sympathetic 
bosom of friendship. 

So, for a time, the conversation played about the great, 
unspoken mystery like harmless lightnings about an 
electrical conductor, and it was not until the widow rose 
to go that, as if th sudden recollection, she exclaimed, 
half sinking to her seat again: “Oh!—had you heard of 
the trouble between ‘Squire Grey and his wife regarding 
her intimacy with his partner?” 

“What! Geor Duncan?” ejaculated Mrs. Matilda, 
thrown completely off her guard and out of equilibrium 
by the shock of the inflowing current, the force of which 
she had not f ited. 

The widow 1 led her head grimly. 


“One hears so many things,” said the wary Skinner, 


sagaciously, re g her self-possession, and resolved 
not to manifest surprise atanything. “ But, of course, 
you living so near the Greys, and being on such friendly 
terms with them, must know the truth of this thing.” 
And she looked at her visitor expectantly. 

But the Widow Vane was not to be caught in such webs. 
She sniffed her nose in a way that spoke unutterable 
things, and looked significantly wise, but declaring, vir 
tuously, that whatever she might know she was, she 
hoped, no tattler or newsmonger, she closed her mouth 
with the resolute snap of a knife that does not open easily 
to unskilled fingers. 

The work was done, nevertheless, as she very well 
knew. Before the sun went down her suggestion of evil 
had taken positive and tangible form and had travelled 
the whole length of the town, bumping up viciously in 


the twilight at the vine-ar 


hed gateway of a modest cot 
tage, withdrawn and hidden in clambering rose-trees from 
the street, and tapping insinuatingly at the door in th 


person of one of those smooth, suave, sweet, sympathetic, 
disinterested women who tell you disagreeable things be 
cause, my dear, you really know. 

A girl in a gray dress, se in her bosom and 
masses of fair, light hair t | from her pale, pure, 
clear-cut face came in : he serpent-summons, 
and with cool, calm « irt V ~onducted the solicit 
visitor into the softly-light r, whose atmosphere of 
peace and repose vaguely disquieted the bosom laden with 
the momentous secret wh solemnly urged, bi 
scarce knew how, to unburden. 

The few commonplaces « h, weather, ete., beir 
disposed of, there was a | rard pause, in wi 
the kind, sympathizing fric cleared her throat, 
impelled by her irresistibl e of duty, drew her cha 
close to Miss Heath, and la » hand affectionately on 
her arm, proceeded to discharge the self-imposed office of 
disinterested friendship. 

“My dear Clara,” she wl l, “it grieves me to hur 
your feelings in any way, | AN ust heard something 
which concerns you vé 


I feel it my duty to te 


id, unpleasant as it is, 

| know your interest 
in George Duncan’ r’s violet eyes dark 
ened and her pure face ind we all know, toc 
how much reason he has ‘ you to believe and trust 
in him as an honorable, 1 r and high-principled 
gentleman, but—” : 

The tender, dutiful and ey 


shook her head sadly, but 


the studiously impassive countenance of her auditor, and 


friend paused and 

gn of emotion ir 
receiving no encourage! ceed, she finished uy 
her communication wit lirects i energy, omitting 
the expressions of condolence and regret that she had 
planned. 


“ There is a current rey om things [ know, I 


am not disposed to doubt, that George is secretly very 
fact, that he is 


the most intimate terms with her, and that Grey is 


much devoted to his partne 
enraged with jealousy an his wrongs, he has 
threatened an immedi 

The reporter stopp: hort f r ] a look 
that said, “ And what d t 

But Clara Heath's sweet, , reticent li parted 
to say, with perfect composure and ulness: “ Thank 
you, Mrs. Smyth, for your kindly interest, I fully appre 

iate your good intentions j 
not concern me as much as 5 

And she very sweet! niously turned the 
conversation into other cl! 

“The sly, cool, cautious at ive jade,” inwardly 
commented the chagrined l dis inted friend and 
sympathizer. “One can 1 r ige from her manner 
whether she is touched or not, nor make sure from any 
thing she says how matters stand with her.” 

And feeling somehow that failed of her object, 
even though she had punet vy performed her errand, 
the conscientious visitor pres ecal other obliga 
tions, and with the plea of urgent duties, politely and 
coldly took her leave, attended by the sweetest 
smiles and kindest wishes us and unruffled 
hostess. 

Half way to the gate she er 
young man hurrying up to the ttage with such lover 


like eagerness and expectation t} vuld have passed 














her without recognition had she not halted to accost 
him. 

“Ah, good evening, Mr. Duncan, I have the pleasure 
to inform you that Miss Clara is at home and waiting 
your appearance,” she said, jocosely, in her wise, knowing 
way. 

‘“ Thank you,” responded the gentleman, briefly and 
stiffly; evidently annoyed by this gratuitous interest in 
his affairs, and too impulsive dnd impetuous to be affable 
when offended. 

“¢Ah-h,” aspirated the benevolent lady, as he disap 
neared under the falling shadow of the roses; “if I could 
but follow and mark, unseen, the reception that he meet 
with!” 

She might have done so, and been no wiser for all that 
she saw. Clara’s cool fingers pressed punctually the 
eager, outstretched hand of the new-comer; and in her 


words of welcome, only a lover, ardent and impassioned 





as he, could have detected a change, and a chi 
lent and blighting as the frost of a moonlit October night. 


Never at any time demonstrative, the mere outward ob 





server would not have appreciated the hidden, dé 


indescribable ways by which she satisfied her nearest and 





dearest ones of the strength and fervor of her : 
and no more could any, who did not feel its cutting force, 
perceive the subtle change in manner expressive of her 
disapproval or displeas ire. 

The fiery, eager, intense heart of the man, who had 
come with tender hope and longing, was chilled to the 


core; and yet, for the life of him, he could not have fixed 


on any reasonable ground for complaint, had he dared t 
utter one. There was no lack of friendliness, courtes) 
cordiality on the lady’s part; indeed she seemed ng 





rt for the agreeable entertainment ¢ 


ay extraordinary ef 
her guest, but that incxpressible and delight 





i something 





in look and bearing, which had heretofore exalt 
with the feeling that he held the first and highest place 
in her regards, was displaced by some impalpable barrier 
of reserve, which shut him ignominiously out with the 
common world, and divested him, suddenly, of right 
which he had fondly imagined, more, reverently believed, 
were his. 

Desperate, yet knowing not how to bridge the wid 
chasm that had so mysteriously opened between him l 
his love, and fearing that if he stayed a moment longer, 
he should break impetuously over the bounds of p« 
propriety which her quiet manner imposed, the unhay 
wooer brought to a precipitate close the visit to which 
had looked forward through all the long, toilsome, tire 
some day, and which he had thought to prolong thr 
the whole, bright, brief, beautiful summer evening. A 
he rose to take his leave, his heart, with a thrill of h 
looked forward t 


and recollecting a privile 


the possibilities of the next meeting 





ge which, after a quaint, v 
custom, she had sometimes accorded him, he said—ha 


back from the door: “You will 





affirmatively—turn 
permit me to attend you to church, to-morrow—Clara? 

“To-morrow? Ah, to-morrow is the Sabbath, to be 
sure,” she answered, catching her breath behind the eva 
sion for her next words. “ No, thank you, Mr. Duncan. 
I think I prefer to go to church alone.’ 

The refusal was kindly enough, but very di 





positive nevertheless; with no pleading of this exeuse or 
that, after the fashion of other women. 

“ My soul!” murmured the retiring lover, crushing his 
hat over his eyes as he strode down the walk. “ Could 


mortal woman be more sweet, and courteous, and kind? | 
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Yet I feel as though she had sentenced me to be hung by 
the neck till 1 am dead—dead—dead—and the Lord have 
mercy on my soul,” 

Sut he hastened to church next morning, in a fever of 
anxiety to discover if his impressions of the previous 
night had not been the illusions of a distempered fancy, 
which a touch of Clara’s hand, a single glance of Clara’s 
eye, would instantly dispel, restoring his brain to its nor- 
mal, healthy action. 

He was waiting in the vestibule when she came 
friendly and smiling as usual, and with hand just as fre« 
ly and frankly extended, yet in its touch there was no 


rilling message to him of love and good 





will, and the quickly-averted ey« passed him over at onc: 
to the pz nniscuous outside crowd of common people, who 
had, to be sure, her good wishes and kind sym} 


the ups and downs of lile, but Who wore no crown a1 l 





It seemed to him she must hear his heart ery out after 


her, as she brushed past him and went up t her accus- 




















tomed place in the choir, wh er he had been wont to 
follow her; but a m the preceding evening she had sung 
for him alone, without he suai flattering request for his 
leep-toned a paniment—which drew her clear, s 
ing rd-like notes back from their far, etherial flights, 
by some subt earthly attraction—so now it did not ay 
pear at a ‘ nt s ra matte { the 
slightest int t that he « i mir 
gle his v ri nds t wors and s¢ 
vice ol tne te ti 
I i ( in a conflict of feeling that the de 
1 about him could not know, he stood irres- 
lute in the aisle, then obeying a nod, half-inquiring, half 
inviting, from Mrs. Grey, he slipped quietly into 
warm, fragrant, summery atmosphere of her cosey, home- 
e pew nscious of the signifi l 
I t the | se bY those who 1! 
have been t ng of the I ) 
She was one of those winsome, appealing, demonstra- 
t Mia women Mrs. Alexander Grey—who 
ten« the rebound the la 1 hearts ef me 
v have fall t of grace with fin higher, nob 
I e exalte es, and the soft-dropping balm of her 
1 l 1 comforted his sore fed and 
i s} S80 1 btr vely, that he turned to her 11 
ig i e; thinking, as he looked wn in he 
W ~ I i e, how |! pv n ght De @e man bit 
ind above all, satisfied with her love. And then his eves 


went up to that other face—pure, and sweet, and « 





und steadfast in its high place—and his soul went out 
the wings of her clear, jubilant, heayen-soaring \ ‘ 
but with a swift sting of pain, and answering t » of re- 
sentment, he brought himself back again to the cons 
tions of ite surroundings, and diligent 
ought out the hymns and litanies for the genial friend 
at his side, and fraternally sang and made his resq ‘ 
from the me golden-clasped book, which he gallantly 





And at the conclusion of services, the aim and drift of 
which he had scarcely realized, he accepted Mrs. Grey 
yrdial invitation to go home with her to dinner; and, 





l glance at the fair saint con ng aown 





from the singer's gallery, he attended her out of the house 
and walked with her up the street; careless, in fact, never 





so much as thinking of the wagging tongues and smirk- 
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ing smiles, and significantly-tipped heads of the gossiping 
procession behind him. 

Alexander Grey, Esq., stepping out of his office next 
day, was joined by a jovial fellow of his set, who, tapping 
him familiarly on the shoulder, saluted him in this wise: 

“See here, my friend, I warn you to be a little more 
punctual hereafter in your attendance on the ceremonies 
of the sanctuary, and to keep a stricter eye on that good- 
looking wife of yours.” 

“ How’s that, Giles?” he questioned, a little nettled 
under his smiling exterior. 

“Why,” was the jesting response, “don’t you see? 
Your absence exposes us susceptible bachelors to tempta- 
tions unsuited to the season and unbecoming to the place. 
They proved too much for Duncan yesterday; and he 
paid such marked attentions to the lovely Mrs. Grey as 
to quite divert the reflections of the heavenly-minded 
worshippers aro about from their proper and legiti- 
mate channel.’ 

“There, that will 
things a man does! 
what attentions it is becoming in her to receive. 

And the loyal husband abruptly changed the subject of 
But he was secretly annoyed and irritated 


, if you please. There are some 


ce to jest about. My wife knows 


” 


conversation. 
by his friend’s idle 
thought while he talked of other things, he determined to 


words, and revolving them in his 
mention the matter to his wife when he got home, and to 
caution her agains 
evil-minded could misconstrue. 
kindest and tenderest way, of course; but it so happened 


any thoughtless action which the most 
He meant to do it in the 
that a successi f small business and domestic exaspera 

tions had ruffled his temper before an opportunity oc 

curred to broach the subject, and this was the way in 
which he opened his gentle reproof : 

“T wish you wo exercise a little more discretion, 
Mrs. Grey, when y 
ance of the attentions 

“Sir! what do you mean?” cried the little wife, in a 


u are out, in regard to your accept 


f young gentlemen.’ 


heat, starting from her chair with a look and gesture 
worthy of a tragedy queen. 
“Why, the whoje town is talking about your flirtation 


with Duncan on Sunday at church,” explained the injured 
husband, feeling that he must set the extraordinary fire 
he had kindled on a |} 


save himself from b: 


id and enduring basis if he would 
ng seorched and consumed by the 
angry blaze. 

“Tt is false! 
to me with such a ry! 


yuught to be ashamed te come home 
How dare you, sir? How dare 
you?” 

And overcome with a sense of the outrageous insult she 
had received, the excited lady burst into a hysterical fit 
rled herself indignantly out of the 


of weeping, and w! 
room, as if she could not bear the presence of such a 
monster of in nd cruelty. | 
Mr. Grey felt exceedingly uncomfortable. He would | 
like to have got up and ran after her with a conciliating, 
“There, there, my dear, I didn’t mean any wrong, you 
know;” but his dignity would not suffer him, and so he 
sat still, biting his moustache, and looking very red and 
greatly discomfited. They were a hot-headed and im- 
pulsive pair, and these fiery whirlwinds of passion and 
delugings of water were not unfrequent, but they were 
always succeeded by soft, sighing zephyrs of forgiveness, | 
tender concussions of lips, and dazzling bursts of warm, | 
genial heart sunshine, and were, on the whole, rather 
salutary and agreeable in their purifying and vivifying 
effects. 


But it was not the gentleman’s habit to descend from 
the mount of thunder until wooed by the sobbing breaths 
| of pleading and penitent love; and as the indignant 
spouse did not return to be soothed, and satisfied, and 
comforted, and as it was incompatible with the principles 
; and repugnant to the instincts of the masculine mind to 
go after her, the worthy attorney and counsellor in the 
quarrels of other people sat on, perplexed and uncertain 
| what to do, till worn out with waiting, chafing with im 
patience, and beginning to feel wrathy and wronged 
jagain, he jumped up, clapped on his hat, and with a 
| glance of retaliation up the dim, unlighted staircase as he 
passed, he bolted out of his own inhospitable house into 
the cool night air and under the serene stars that smiled 
softly down and sailed smoothly on over his bitter rage. 
The door had scarcely ceased to vibrate from the violent 
slam he had given it as he went out, when George Dun- 
can, in his bold, frank way, walked up to it and rang for 
admittance. The warm, sunny little woman within (as 


he believed) had bound up so kindly and delicately the 


wounds of love from which he was suffering, that he felt 
drawn to come to her again, and he thought perhaps he 
would confide to her the whole story of his trouble—to 
him so blind and mysterious—and ask the direction of her 
finer perceptions in a matter where his own judgment was 
utterly confused and confounded. 

But when she came into his pr e he saw that her 
llen witl 


eyes were red and sw: and violent rains, 


that her heart was evidently surcharged with some secret 
grief and perplexity which rendered her manner un- 
naturally timid and constrained ; and thinking these were 
unmistakable tokens of cor torms which it would 
not be wise to notice, he exerted himself to entertain and 
divert her mind from unplea t reflections with such 
success that when, late in the ning, he rose to go, he 
saw, with smiling self-satisf n, a bright, piquant, 


animated, fascinating woman in place of the agitated, 
downeast, manifestly miserable one who had received him 
with an embarrassment painful and puzzling, if he had 
not set it down at once as among the incomprehensible 
things of feminine nature which he never hoped to under- 
stand, 

As he ran down the steps met coming up the master 
of the house, who, freshly incensed by farther mysterious 
hints received down town as wide a berth as 
the way would admit, and ned no response to his 
friendly and familiar salutati 

Odd again; but it was be to seem t» him that 
all his friends were slightly demented. 


“So you receive your new favorite in my absence, it 


appears ?” sneered the newly aged husband, in a sti 
heat of passion, facing the bright-smiling wife at the 
parlor door. 
“Yes, when you go off in a rage and leave me to do 
so,” retorted Mrs. Grey, in a dangerous spirit of defiance. 
“You need never imagine that I shall descend to the 
degrading office of watching your movements,” said the 


gentleman, with the lofty dignity of « superior nature. 


“You can act your own pleasure as regards that. It’s 
u,” returned madam, 


of no consequence to me, I assure y 
with an exasperating show of indifference. And taking 
her night-lamp, she swept away to her room with the 
majesty of an offended queen, leaving her again discom- 
fited lord to follow or not, as he chose. Of course he 


| chose not, and spent the night in solitary brooding over 


his marital wrongs. 
And the next day he found vent for his excited feelings 
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in a violent quarrel with his partner concerning some | couldn’t afford such extravagancies, that if she loved 


trifling matter of business, and burning with a mutual 
sense of insult and injustice, which neither in that hot 
moment of passion could forgive, they dissolved, without 
further consideration, their hitherto pleasant and pros- 
perous connection as a legal firm. 

Returning home just at nightfall, angry, grieved, 
wounded, desperate and ready, on the slightest provoca- 
tion, to rupture, with the same haste and hotness, his do- 
mestie as well as his business partnership, he was stopped 


short in his headlong strides by an insinuating hand | 
shaded | 
| ported it in this improved and amended form until the 


reached out warmly to him over the Widow Vane's 
gate. 

“ My dear Mr. Grey, how like a ghost of yourself you 
are looking,” spoke the friendly widow herself, leaning 
over the gate, with the tender sympathy that women have 
for the masculine sufferer in conjugal differences. “ I’m 
afraid you are letting this thing wear on you too much, 
my friend.” 

Squire Grey turned on her a swift glance of apprehen- 
sion, and a wild suspicion darted like lightning through 
his brain that she, living in such close proximity, might 
have gathered more even than he himself suspected of 


his wife’s infidelity and his friend’s perfidy. He opened 


his lips once, as if he would have questioned, but native | 


manliness restrained him from seeking information in 
such clandestine ways, and then—great Heaven !—what 
more could he desire to know? 

“If there is anything in the world I can do for you, 
Mr. Grey !” aspirated the widow, clasping her fair hands, 
and lifting her eyes with such a touching and mingled 
expression of sorrow, sympathy, respect and benevolent 
desire. 

- “You are very kind, Mrs. Vane,” said the object of her 
solicitude, “but this is a matter which—excuse me—I 
cannot talk about.” 

“Ah, I know,” 
generous as you are in consideration of—one who should 
never saw anything like it. 
I have under- 


cooed the widow, “so delicate and 


appreciate you better. I 
But you need not fear to confide in me. 
stood all about this affair ever since that morning when, 
running across the way for a friendly chat, I inadvertently 
overheard you reproving Mrs. Grey for her unfaithful- 
ness.” 

“What morning was that, Mrs. Vane ?” asked the gen- 
tleman, seeming unable to recall the circumstance. 

“Why, the next after our picnic to the island, if you 
remember,” said she. “I know I was just tripping in to 
talk over the affair when I was startled and quite set back 
by the sound of your voices in hot dispute, and though I 
hurried away as fast as my feet would carry me, I couldn't 
help hearing you tell Mrs. Grey in honest, manly words 
that if she loved any one else she should never have mar- 
ried you, and that you couldn't stand the disgrace of this 
connection of hers with George Duncan.” 

“The devil!” ejaculated Alexander Grey, Esq., staring 
at the lady in blank astonishment. (You will allow him 
to say the devil, good people. There was no other word 
which would exactly express his feelings at this crisis.) 
“Why, madam,” he went on, when he could get his 
breath, “ you misunderstood the trouble altogether. My 
wife was wanting new parlor carpets, mirrors or some 
gimerackery or other, that it seemed to me we didn’t need 
just at present, and as we were neither of us in the most 
amiable mood that morning, we ran into high words, 
which sounded a great deal more dreadful than we thought 


’ 


or felt, ne doubt. I told her, like a savage brute, that I 


she must be content with the fortunes of a man whom 
she knew to be poor when she married him—that it was a 
disgrace to go beyond our means, and that I was already 


a 


| under obligations to George Dunean for loans and could 


stand the burden of no more, and so forth and so on. 
By Jove! you grievously mistook the subject of our little 
disagreement, Mrs. Vane.” 

And Mrs. Vane, under the stern eyes suddenly let 
down upon her, remembered what she had forgotten, that 
her imagination had supplied the blanks in the broken 


conversation she had overheard and that she had re- 


original facts of the case had quite eseaped her. 

A faint blush of shame dyed her innocent, benign face, 
but she was saved the mortification of an explanation or 
apology, for Neighbor Grey, suddenly overpowered with 
reconciliation 


recollection of the bewilderingly sweet 


had followed close upon the almost-forgotten quarrel 





whi 


| the widow had called up, was hastening on toward his 


| home as if drawn by a powerful magnet, yet with a curious 


feeling that his feet were somehow caught in an invisible, 
perplexing net from which he knew not how to set himself 
free. ; 

Behind him, unsuspected, the watchful spider sat in the 
centre of her cunning web and winked and blinked with 
satisfaction at the frantic struggles and buzzing excite- 


ment of her stupid and blundering victims. 


As the troubled man entered the door in a maze of 
doubt, wonder and anxiety, his little daughter came run- 
ning toward him, putting up her hands with touching 


He stooped down and to 


appeal to the paternal heart. 
the dainty darling in his arms, straining her passionately 
to his breast with a longing for sympathy and under- 
standing, which the child vaguely felt but could not 
comprehend. 

“Come to mamma, papa—come,” she said, tugging at 
him with her small arms. “Mamma cry—cry—come, 
papa.” 

But papa held back with frowning brow, until Pet, 
whose young spirit was soured and darkened by the 
household shadow, put up her quivering, coral lip with 
threatenings of another outbreak of the storm which had 
evidently lulled at his coming. 

“Come to mamma,” she persisted, and he obeyed the 
beck of her 


her face buried in the cushions ofa lounge upon which 


imperious, little hand, finding mamma with 
she had thrown herself in utter abandon, sobbing bitterly 
and thinking, half wildly, that if George Duncan should 
come to her that moment with tenderness and temptation 
she would not answer for the consequences, for the human 
heart, on ancient authority, is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked. 


“Tate mamma, too,” commanded the wise little elf, 


| pushing away from herself one of his clasping arms. 


His heart yearned to take her, but pride and dig 
nity were yet unconquered, though subdued, and he 
merely bent and stroked her hair with tender, lingering 
touch. 

She started up at the well-known caress and reached 
out her hands with that grieved, penitent air which he 
never could resist. Down he sat upon the sofa beside 
her, and forgetting how injured and indignant he was, 
drew her close to his heart with Pet, who, laughing glee- 
fully, essayed to clasp them both in her tiny, reaching 
arms. 

“Qh, Aleck, dear, your suspicion has almost killed me,” 
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murmured the nestling wife, swaying between the outgo- 
ing cloud and the inbreaking sun. 

“ And don’t you think I have suffered, too ?” 
ly responded Aleck, dear. 


plaintive 


“Ah, but it was all so needless,” she said, quickly lift- 


ing her head and looking frankly into his eyes. “ It was 
such absolute nonsense, Aleck.” 
He felt that it w 


any tangible basi 


He could not, at that moment, find 


is. 


seemed real enough a little while before; and yet there | 
were things that he did not understand, and could not | 


explain away ; 
wisely kept silent, and let the little woman ease her bur- 
dened mind and heart. 

“Why, don’t you know,” she went on, “that you took 
just the right c 
which you so re 


rse to drive me on to the very evil of 
klessly accused me? 
sure | 
don’t know as I should have repulsed him; for when my 


had been acting the part that you assumed I’m 


brain gets in this whirl of angry resentment, I’m likely 


to do all sorts of rash, imprudent things.” 


He knew that she was. His conscience reproved him 


strongly for thrusting his impulsive, wayward, and hot 


tempered darling into the very.jaws of temptation—he wh« 


had promised solemnly to cherish and protect, but he would 
accept no apo! 


villain, he would not doubt; and the his heart 


warmed toward his wi 


more 


he grew in judgment of the friend with whom he had 


quarreled, on pretences so shallow that he must needs 


justify himself to his own conscience by the assumption 


of other grounds 


Meantime, that gentleman himself was getting a little 


light on the perplexin 
to unravel; growin 


affair, which he had vainly striven 
g more dazed, exasperated and indig 
nant with every effort. 

“Don't you see, Duncan, my boy,” said an acquaint 
ance, breaking in upon his vexed thoughts, “don’t you 
see that there is something behind this trumped-up excuse 
Why, with 
the obligations he is under to you, it is something vital 


of Grey’s for a dissolution of your interests? 


and close to his heart, you may be sure, that has driven 
him to a quarrel so evidently detrimental to himself, from 
a financial point of view.” 


“T see that clearly enough, if I chose to push my own | 


advantage—which I don't,” Dunean returned, “ but what 
that vital something muy be, which you suggest, I cannot, 
for the life of me, 

“Why,” explained the wise instructor, “it is as plain 
as your Roman n 
jealous.” 


1jyecture. 


se—the man is absurdly and insanely 


“ Jealous!” e 
ment, “of whom? of what? pray tell me!’ 
“Of yourself—of your admiration of his pretty wife— | 
my unconscious brother.” 


shoed tho other with unfeigned astonish- 


“By my faith, I was not aware of any undue admira- 
tion of that lady,” 
color. 


responded Duncan with heightened | 


“ There is a current rumor to that effect, nevertheless,” 
said the smiling friend, “ and really, I thought your devo- 
tions to Mrs. Grey on Sunday rather justified it.” 

The young man started up with a swift, hot ejaculation, | 
a sudden light breaking in on the darkness and mystery 
which had enveloped, not only this affair, but another | 
more perplexing. 

With his impetuous nature, to perceive was to act; and | 
with only a breathless, “Excuse me,” to his friend, he 


s for the misery which had certainly | 


and thinking of them confusedly, he | 


If George Duncan | 


ries for George Duncan; the man was a} 
though to say, “ Does this p« 
fe, the more bitter and unforgiving | 


| countenance to such reports 


| I am wholly. ashamed 


| had 
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| R 
| rushed out, settling his hat as he cleared the steps, and 
setting his fa¢e straight in 


| tage. 


the direction of Heath Coy 
There could be no doubt but Clara had heard this 
| absurd story, and therein, he saw at a glance, must lie the 


explanation of her singular change toward him. 


Adinitted to the dear, familiar parlor, whose peaceful 
| 


air thrilled him through and through with tender memo- 
| ries, he inquired without delay for Miss Clara, and was 
assured, by the young sister wh 
that Miss Clara was too mu 


» came to receive him, 
h engaged to see visitors, and 
must be excused. 

“Tell her,” said the determined man, “that it is not 
night, that I 


that I not 


| possible for me to excuse he have come 


the 
if I have to force an entrance 


| on an imperative errand, and will leave 
house until I have seen her, 
to her room. Hasten, little ¢ 
“The Grand Sultan! What a tyrant he will be,” 
the 
an angry spark in her eye, 
but stately, and cold, and scrupulously polite. 
tered, 


at once, and without preliminaries 


mut- 


tered the little girl, runniz away with message, 


which brought Miss Clara with 
Mr. Duncan rose as she e1 and standing 


g) 
, the 


opened 
business on which 
he had come. 

“ I 


neighbor's wife.” 


hear, Clara, that I used of coveting my 


“Indeed!” she responded, lifting her eyebrows as 
y concern me?” 

“ Do you find this charge against 
a look that demanded an honest 


“y 


equivocal answer. 


me?” he asked, with 
and unqualified reply. 


-charge you with nothiz was the evasive and 


“Tam assured that there yurrent report to the ef 


fect that I cherish an improper regard for my friend, Mrs. 


Grey,” he said, more directly. “ Have you heard as 


much ?” 


“T have,” was the curt response 


“ Allow me to ask, did you credit it?” 
Miss Clara flushed, and cast d 


embarrassment and confusion of n 


wn her eyes in unusual 
It seemed hard 
h folly, though there was 
her 


snner. 
at that moment to confess to su 
no denying that it had influenced action. 
“Your behavior on Sabbath last, I thought, gave coun- 
tenance to the report,” she said, with some bitterness, 
dodging the issue. 

It was Duncan's turn to flush and gnaw his lips with 
mortification “and chagrin. This was the second time 
sunted with an in 

and yet which he 
tall. 


sense of injustice, 


within half an hour that he had been t 
discretion that he could not ex 
knew to be without any evil desig 

“You forget,” he said, with a 
“that you condemned me f ome cause before I gave 
And you know very well, 


| Clara, that it was your previous cold, cutting, unexplained 


treatment of me, which drove me to an action—of which 


though I must maintain it was 
lsely imputed to me. I do 
but I do feel as if I 


have shown me; 


wrong only in the motives fa 
not ask you to excuse my weakness ; 
merited more confidence th 
and that I had a right to know of what crime I was sus- 
pected, before you passed your silent sentence of excom- 
munication upon me. Nor will I ask you now to have 
faith in my trath, honor and fidelity against the voice of 
idle report to which you have pleased to listen; but if 
you will come with me to the lady, who no doubt has suf- 
fered equally from this foul-mouthed scandal, I think shoe 
will be able to convince you that it is utterly without 


mn you 


foundation, however unwisely we may have built upon it.” 





8, and 
n Cok 
1 this 
lie the 


nceful 
1emo- 
| was 
him, 
, and 
§ not 
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the 
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mut- 
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THE STORY 


Clara Heath’s fair face had undergone a multitude of 
changes during this plain, pointed speech, but its final 
expression was one of humility and contrition, infinitely 
sweet and touching to the heart of its one observer. The 
candor, honor, purity and manliness of her lover were so 
clearly manifest to her spirit, while he stood and talked 
before her, that her head drooped with shame that she had 
yielded to the base temptations of doubt, and wounded 





the loyal soul that had nevér wavered a hair’s-breadth, | 
she was certain, from its sworn and loving allegiance. 
Like Mr. Grey, at the same moment, she was puzzled to 


find the ground on which the tormenting suspicions “i 


yesterday had been based; but, being a woman, it was 


the most easy, natural, graceful and happy thing in the 





world to confess her fault and plead forgiveness. 

Advancing toward Dunean with outstretched hands, | 
she said, with charming candor and meekness, and with a 
look of implicit trust, “I need nothing but your word to 
convince me that you are infinitely better, and nobler 
and truer than I, in this matter; and if you can par 
lon those unworthy doubts of mine, and take me back 
into your love, it is all that I can ask—more than I need 
expect.” 

But the generous-hearted lover had no more reproaches 
to utter; and before she was half through with her falter- 
ing speech, he had her in his arms, assuring her of his 
entire forgiveness, of his complete satisfaction, of his per- 
fect felicity; and for both of them, that blessed hour, 
was fulfilled the prophecy of a new heaven and a new 
earth. 


And so the spider’s web was broken by the strugglings 








of its ensnared victims, though remnants of it still clung | 
perplexingly about them ; retarding, for some time, a re 
turn to the old, friendly relations of the gentlemen; nei 
ther of whom could approach the other with explanation | 
of the delicate reasons underlying their disaffection. 
There was, in fact, a sense of shame and wrong on all | 
sides; for, with the propensity of human nature to fall 
into the evils of which it is suspected, and to react upon | 
and against supposed injuries, each had really and actu 
ally diverged from the strict rule of right, and offended 


against the laws of inner peace and harmony. 
Ah, if love were more tender, trustful and forbearing | 
with its own—if life were too sacred to be broken on the 
fiery wheel of passion, too precious to be torn in tatters 
by petty conflicts—if souls were too strong, and earnest, | 
and brave, and true, and high in aim and action, for the 


darting tongues of malice and mischief to reach and 
swerve; these people might have escaped this foolish 
enaring, and this weak sinning, and this story negd not | 
have been told, with moral tacked on at the last, as | 
though ’twere an ancient fable instead of an everyday | 


truth. 


] OW TO SHUT UP DRAMSHOPS.—You would 
{ know how I would get the dramshop shut up. I 
answer that [ would have government class the dramseller 
with high criminals, and punish him accordingly. This 
would be my way to shut up the dramshop, and it could 
not fail to be effectual. In my letter entitled “ No Legis- | 
lating for Temperance,” I say: “ The first duty of govern- | 
ment is to strike out and extirpate the dramshop; and it 
is to do this not at all as a temperance measure, not at all 
to please the temperance reformers, but simply because 
government is instituted to protect person and property.” 
—GeErnit Smith. 
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THE WORLD’S FRIENDSHIP. 


BY MRS. J. E. M’C. 





J ORLDLY friendship is well likened to the attach- 
ment of bees to the blossoms, so long as there is 
honey in them. But when the flowers fade and 

droop, the bees hie away to new opening buds. 

Hand may join hand in sin; but when the soul comes 
to the last dread passage in its journey, its so-called 
friends drop off. Too often they make a jest of its 
woe, 

Madam Pompadour had been long the guilty favorite of 


Louis XV. She had held almost royal power in the pal- 


| aceo—had made and unmade cardinals and high officers of 


state. A jest, at her expense, had cost Frederick II. the 
seven years’ war. Yet at the close of her career, she was 
No magnificence could please her more 

At last she died at the Royal Palace, 
The king stood at the win- 


most miserable. 
than for the hour. 
and was buried with pomp. 
dow, on the stormy day, in which they bore her to her 
grave. Turning to a courtier he remarked, indifferently, 
“ The marchioness has rather a wet day to set out on her 
long journey.” 

Lady Blessington, in her 
numbered, perhaps, more professed friends than any 
They were of the most polished 


brilliant, worldly carcer, 


woman of her time. 
circles, and included men of high rank, and fortune, 
and culture. 

But, like the bees, they fled when the summer was over. 
She died in poverty, almost without a friend, 

There is no cement for friendship like the common 
bond of love to Christ. Of real disciples of Jesus, it is 
23: “ Behold, how these 
The Master has given us 
“ By this shall all men know that ye 


If we find the opposite spirit in our- 





as true now as in the early 


this as a test-point. 
ire my disciples.” 
selves, we have just reason to fear He‘will say at last, “I 
know you not.” 

But when we have done with all of earth, how blessed 





if we can say, as did President Edwards, after bidding all 
his relatives good-bye: “ Now, where is Jesus of Naza- 
reth, my true and never-failing Friend?” And so saying 


he fell asleep. 


‘1 00D ADVICE.—Young girls should be exceedingly 

T careful about falling in love with young men, whe- 
ther rich or poor, who yet remain to be won. They can- 
not guard their affections too carefully in reference to 
those whose sentiments toward themselves are as yet un- 
known. Then again, when a young lady sits down to 
devise a scheme for the capture of a wealthy husband, as 
a general would plan a campaign, we think she enters 
upon an undertaking which she had better not be engaged 
in. The chances are that she will not succeed, and that 
if she does succeed she will not be happy. Marriage 
should be the spontaneous union of hearts as well as of 
Then the relation contains the elements of hap- 
It has no promise for those 


hands. 
piness, but not otherwise. 
who enter into it solely from cold calculations of advan- 
tage. If a young woman wishes to obtain a good hus- 
band, her surest way is by the sedulous cultivation of her 
own head and heart, and by learning all the domestic du- 
ties on which so much depends in married life. Thus she 
may attract him—it may be some one now unknown to 
her—as the most fragrant flowers attract the bee, even 


from a distance. 
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WINDOW-CURTAINS. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 


CHAPTER VIL. 

WHOLE month passed before we again sat together 
in that parlor, under the evil influence of our win- 
~ In that time, another life had taken 
its pulse from our lives. No name but that of Marion 
to my ears for the new-born baby; no 
xpress a tithe of the love that flooded 
my heart. And so we called her Marion. I held in my 
hand a cup of rich wine; as I raised it to my lips to 
drink, the ruddy glow revived a guilty memory, My wine 

had a bitter taste! 
I am not skilled enough in the use of words to convey 


dow-curtains. 


was sweet enough 
l 


other name cou 


by their means anything like an adequate impression of 
my state of mind during the first week or two of our 
baby’s life. Naturally fond of children, parental love 
came with a bounding impulse. When I first held the 
tiny being to my heart, there was born in me a joy that I 
can only speak of as inexpressible. 
it. Ah! how quickly was this joy 


as it rose, and swelled, and pervaded 


has power to describe 
disturbed! Ey 
my whole being wi 
of an undertone of diseord—of awakening disquietude— 
of deep-seated and depressing pain, 
my bosom the purest representative of innocence in 
nature. Was it possible, in this act, to forget the evil 
with which I had corrupted my life? Was it possible 
not to feel my shame? Not once only, but many times 
in these few first weeks of my new possession, did I put 
the baby back into Marion’s arms because its weight on 
my bosom made the pressure of guilt so heavy that it 
Sometimes the sense of baseness 


en 
t 


I was clasping to 


was beyond endurance. 
was #o strong, that I felt as if my touch would pollute 
the child. oh, how bitter, bitter, bitter was the draught 
that should have been so delicious to my taste! 

Every morning a servant bowed the parlor window- 
shutters to Ict in « small portion of light; but for weeks, 
except on the call of a visitor, I did not venture to meet 
the malicious, mocking face that I knew would leer at me 
from the folds of our window-curtains. I passed tho 
door, in going out or coming in, with a kind of nervous 


uneasiness. I moved quickly, as though unwelcome in 


ruders were therein, and I wished to get by without 
observation. The impression that evil spirits dwelt with 
each ill-gotten a 
me with more than a vague impression. 
idea as a reality. 
tered that parlor without temptation, or mental distress. 


ticle of furniture in the parlor, haunted 


I was either urged to the commission of further wrongs, | 


d things I had desired, had turned 
ossession; and whenever I came 


or tormented. The 
to evil things in 1 
near them, I was hurt in some way. 
“What does it mean?” 
power in dead subst 
upon thy thought. “ Not a single instant of true enjoy- 


es to awaken pain, was forced 


ment,” I said, talking with myself, “has attended the | 
| ness of tone. 


possession of these coveted articles that displaced tho 

plainer furniture. ‘Ill got, ill hold! How sadly have [| 
proved the truth of this adage! In every way my peace | 
is troubled by them. They seem instinct with an evil life. 
There ts a human expression about them. The curtains | 
frown upon me with looks of accusation ; the sofa’s carved 

ornaments take the form of a half-human, half-fiendish, | 
mocking face; the centre-table, with its crouching legs, | 


eeoms, whenever I stand in its way, like some fierce beast 


No human language | 
5 t=) , 


h its delicious thrills, I was conscious | 


I felt the strange | 
Very certain it was, that I never en- | 


I asked myself, one day, as this | 


What 
Very sure 
am I, that a great change has taken place in the order of 
my life. The old harmony is disturbed. 


| old sense of peace and safety. 


or devil about to spring upon and destroy me. 
does it all mean? Am I losing my reason? 
I have lost the 
Events touch me with a 
different force; men affect me differently. I am more on 
the alert; more suspicious; more afraid of people than 
formerly!” 

Sometimes there flashed into my mind a strong light, 
by which I saw not only my danger, but a sure way of 
escape; and with the light came also an intense desire to 
get back into the old, safe paths, poor and humble though 
ved ; 
y, to make restitution ? 


they were. Restitution was invol and how was I, a 


| 

| poor clerk, on a moderate salar 
The sum of my guilty possessions reached, it was true, 
0 


nly one hundred and fifty dollars. But, the self-denial, 
running through many long months, demanded for the 


of all difii- 


the shadows of irre 


work, seemed, in my eyes, the regation 
The light of truth fade 


solution; desire grew feeble; 


culties, lin 
my ruling worldly loves 
toward 
ocean that wrecks the bark of every mariner who tempts 


swept me onward again—onward, onward an 


its treacherous bosom ! 

| When Marion stood with me again in our parlor, bright, 
| beautiful chairs matched the sofa and centre-table, and a 
| long, mantel mirror reflected our forms. So the current 


had borne me She knew nothing of the little 
surprise that awaited he the 


my soul, where I had locked up another guilty seeret. 


r r ft 
r—nor of 


dark chamber in 
I 


had promised myself great pleasure in her delight, when 


she saw complete harmony in our furniture. It was her 


first morning down to breakfast. After the meal was 
over, I drew her into the parlor. 
I moved 


and stood still, waiting for h« 


She was leaning on my 
arm when we entered. in front of the mirror, 
r exclamation of pleasure. 
How long she was in speaking! her hand 
away from my arm, and, instead of leaning against, stood 
The mirror was not 


I had hesitated 
this and another for which fifty d 


She drew 


| 


free from me. la the cost only 


thirty-five dollars, some time between 
lars was asked; and 
since it came home, had more than once regretted my 
It would have been as easy for me to 
for 


money came into my hands. 


choice. pay fifty ais 


thirty-five dollars a mirror, considering how the 


I will not pause, here, to 
It sufficient, 


th nearly every other 


enlighten the reader on that ect is 


that my mirror was accursed, 


article in the room, and, therefore, unable to give true 


pleasure, 
“Tlow do you like it?” I asked, 


t 


length, growing im- 


patient of Marion’s silence. 

A movement of her head gave me, at this instant, the 
full reflection of her face in the glass. I saw disappoint 
ment written therein. 
| “You think it too 


stricture in my throat. 


small,” I said, with a feeling of 


| “] would rather have waited a while longer,” Marion 


| R P ; : 
| answered, in a voice she was evidently try ing to control. 


“Look at the new chairs,” I said, with a forced light- 


Marion turned from the mirror. 

“Oh, what an extravagant man!’ 
prise mingled with pléasure. 

“Things are about right now.’ 
voice was more affected than real. 

Marion looked from the chairs to the mirror. She did 
not respond, but her manner said, “No, things are not 
just right.” 


she exclaimed. Sur- 


The satisfaction in my 





hat 
jure 
r of 
the 
h a 
on 
an 


will cost more.” 


—E 


I was afraid to speak, lest I should get a reply that 
would hurt me. In the brief pause that followed, my 
heart wrought heavily. Marion broke the silence. 

“A pair of vases would have cost less.” 

“ But they would not have furnished so well. There is 
style about a mirror which nothing else can give,” I | 
uude answer. 

“T would rather have had the vases.” I noticed an 
irrepressible dissatisfaction In Marion’s voice. “ T 
she added, “ are going out of fash- 


hese 
long mantel-mirrors,” 
ion for parlors.” 

Out of fashion! Marion could not have failed to see 
the astonishment in my eyes. And so fashion was coming 
in to help in the work of driving contentment from our 
household. Mantel mirrors were going out, and vases 
eoming in. 

“Tn the pier, between the curtains, a mirror would have 
looked splendidly. But for the mantel, true taste decides 
in favor of lighter and more graceful ornaments.” 

I turned toward the pier. Yes, Marion was right. I 
saw it in a moment. 

“No doubt I can exchange it for a pier glass. 

“Oh, if you could!” 

How her countenance brightened! But it lost a touch 
of its old beauty in the glow of awakened pride. The 
tender reflections of unselfish love had in them a sweet- 
ness that worldlings could not give. She laid her hand 
upon my arm; she smiled into my face; her eyes were full 
of light—but my heart did not draw to her with the old, 
strong attraction. She was my tempter, not my watchf 
guardian angel. Her smiles lured me from the path of 


” | 


safety. 
“ Would you really like such an exchange?” I asked. 
“Oh, yes, indeed! If it can be made. But a pier-glass 
Her voice fell. 
“Not much. This glass cost thirty-five dollars. I saw 


& very neat oval pier-glass for forty.” 

“ Large enough for our pier?” 

“Yes.” Then [ added, with a depression of tone that 
I could not help, for unwelcome thoughts stirred in 
my mind: “But the cost of vases will have to be con 
sidered.” 

A shadow fell over Marion’s brow. 
press her disappointment. The pier-glass had been scen 


She could not re- | 


by her in position between the crimson curtains; and now 
that my suggestion had removed it, the wall looked bare 
and unattractive. 

Whenever her face was in shadow, my heart was in 
shadow also. So, to disperse the cloud that obseured the 
sunbeams, I said quickly: “‘ This must not trouble us. One 
thing at a time. I'll see about the pier-glass to-day. 
After we get that, we'll think of the vases. No doubt I 
can manage them also. I am getting better skilled in 
the world’s ways. Baldwin is a fine teacher.” 

“Ts he a safe one?” 

Marion turned and fixed her large eyes upon mine with 
a suddenness of movement that disconeerted me. 

“ Aceelerated speed is usually attained at the cost of | 
eafoty,” I replied. “The old adage must always hold | 
good in business, as in everything else—‘ Nothing ven- 
tured, nothing gained.’ I have ventured something, and 
gained. I shall continue to venture. That is the rule of | 
business now; and I must adopt the rule, or give up all 
this,” sweeping out my hand to indicate my meaning as | 
involving fine furniture. 

Marion’s face grew sober. She looked down at tho | 
earpet, and did not answer for nearly a minute. I pur- | 


| region, with perception well developed. 
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posely waited for her response to these outspoken sen- 
tences. A deep sigh came at length from her lips. 
“Hiram,” she said, her manner entirely changed, “ if 


| we are not in safety, then danger threatens. Danger of 


what?” 

I could scarcely bear the eager searching of her 
eyes. 

“ Nothing was said of danger,” I remarked. 

“ Acceierated speed is usually attained at the cost of 
safety. This is what you said.” 

Her eyes still looked steadily into mine. I saw a doubt 
in them. “ Doubt of what?” I hursiedly asked myself. 
“Of honor? Of integrity?” My heart beat with inter- 
mittent pulses—stood still—then plunged on again with a 
heavy, stunning beat. 

“Marion,” I could not rally myself to speak lightly, 
and so let my voice drop into a serious tone; “‘ Marion, in 
all human affairs there is uncertainty. No one can make 
even the smallest business venture and be sure of the 
result. This is all I mean. So don’t let your heart be 
troubled. I shall be wary and prudent.” 

“Wise as a serpent, but harmless as a dove,” she an- 
swered, as a faint light broke over her face. There was 
more of doubt than conviction in her tone—more of warn- 
ing than assertion. 

I turned partly away, with a feeling of sickness at my 
heart, but rallied with a quick effort, and, kissing her, 
said in a light voice: “ Time flies, and I must be away to 
business.” 

My steps were hurried as I left the house, but were soon 
impeded by a weight of thought. Again the better angels 
of my life strove with me, but strove in vain. 

“Tt is of no use! I have gone too far astray, and can- 
not get back!” I answered to all their pleadings and 
warning. And so I put them to silence, and went blindly 
onward. 

I still held the place of cashier, and large amounts of 
money passed daily through my hands. Since holding 
this position, a man named Luke Garnish had been com- 
ing nearer and nearer by slow approaches. Let me de- 
scribe this man. He was forty years of age; in stature 
just above the middle height; stout and squarely built— 
his whole physique indicating good digestion and healthy 
assimilation. His head was large and ful! in the frontal 
His eyes were a 


dull gray, and what might be called a little sleepy, and 


| rarely changed in expression—never litup. And yet you 
| could not look into them without a feeling that their dull- 


ness was a veil. His face was broad and round—always 
smoothly shaven—and calm in expression. Thick skin— 
so thick that the blood never found its way through to the 


| epidermis, rendering him incapable of a blush. He was 


a man that you would not fail te observe, meet him where 


| you would; but in your effort to read him you would find 
| yourself at fault. He would impress you as a man of 


latent rather than of active force. All his movements were 


deliberate and easy, his step light as a woman's, though 


his weight did not fall much below two hundred. 
Garnish had been for months lessening the distance 
between us, and now stood quite close to me. Almost 
every day he came into the store on business, and rarely 
left without throwing me a familiar word, or standing at 
my desk to chat a few moments. I did not like him at 
first—in fact, never had any honest liking for him; be- 
cause, in all the years we afterward stood in intimate re- 
lation one to the other, he was the steady magnet, and I 
the facile needle—he the acting and I the ro-acting.foree. 
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STRA 


Always I felt in him the presence of an evil power, superior 


He 


sitting 


to my will. ule me afraid of him from the beginning. 


I was 


TY 
at 


alon 


I 
iis approach before my ears caught 
I 
A strong feeling 


I 


running my eyes g a column of figures, when | be- 


came conscious ol 


the gliding sound of his almost noiseless footsteps. 
felt him coming inner sense. 


It 


an 


of repulsion seize upon me, was as much as 


could do to keep fr 


arms softly on my desk, and turned his fair, silky-smooth 


hands gently one within the other, his lips bending to my 
ears. 
“ Pleasant morni 
He had never 


ng, Friend Melchor.” 


led me “friend” before. This word 


ne of his voice—something in his man- 


Had I 


iprehending him as I did by a new-born 


something in the 


I f the presence of a tempter. 


ner—warned 


vr 


been innocent, « 


intuition, I w« ive pushed him from me with a force 


esible to withstand. 


a 


he had found it | But, I was not 
better angels of my life, banished from 
I 


with myself, and, under a latent 
admitted the tempter. 


innocent; and t! 


their central influence So 
took hurried 
hope of some adva 

“Very pleasa 
civil. 


“T’ve been tl 


were standing at a distance. 


ntage, 


I responded, with an effort to be 


nt 


nking about you for two or three days,” 


7. 


ice to a confidential tone. 


said he, droppir s ¥ 

“Of me!” Betr 
felt. 

“Yes, of you. 
place; but it w: 
for you from t 
a desire to 
evening,” an 
ing, if you ha 
will be to your 

I looked into 
face, and felt 1 

“Do you sa) 

“Thank 

“Ugh!” 
crossing to my 
“T’d as lief | 

+“ Prejudice,” 

“No, percept 


Ss 


sying the not unpleasant surprise I 


l 
1 dr 
eginning, and one of my weaknesses is 
vse I like. 
1 his card on my desk. 
I shall be at home. 


in’t mean to say so at this time and 
I've had a kind of liking 


yp out. 


; 
t 


ser Call in and see me some 


1} “This even 
engagement. It 
ntage, I think.” 

| 


gray eyes, and calm, comfortable 


pulsion diminishing. 
evening?” 


Yes 


fartindale, 


a nervous shudder, 
of the store. 


§ with 


as out 


Garnish went 
uke touch me as that man.” 
| 
»said. “ There is about the man a 
sphere of his ty as palpable to an inner sense as an 


unpleasant oder my nostrils. I am repelled and on 


guard the moment 
“A mere fan 


n 


ymes near me,” 

[ replied, forcing a laugh. 
“T always l h fancies,” was his calm response. 

“You don’t 
thoughts, “ t 
impressions ?” 

“T take the imp 
on guard.” 

“Do you know 


et eaid I, rallying my disturbed 


» rest Your judgment of men on such vague 


ressions as kindly warnings and stand 
unything about Mr. Garnish ?” I asked. 
nal knowledge of him, and never heard 
But 
e living in the same house with him, 


he added, 


“Have no per il 
anything said tou 
for all that, if I w 
I would change 
smiling, “I am de 
“Resting them 
“No, my frien 


¢ his character, good or bad. 
quarters. So, you see,” 
scided in my likes and dislikes.” 
on things impalpable as the air.” 
i!’ His answer was quickly spoken 
and emphatic. “TI rest them on the God-given intuitions, 
for which I am profoundly thankful.” 
“ How do you know that they are God-given?” I ques- 


tioned. 


my desk on this particular morning, 


ym insulting him, when he laid his | 
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“ Because they draw me toward good men and repel me 


d, 
steady that it troubled me. 


from the bad,” he answered, fixing his clear, innocent 
eyes on mine with a look so 

“And you judge of men’s qualites by such vague im 
pressions as these ?” 

“T judge no man except from his life; and in my short 
experience, when a man’s acts have revealed his quality, 
[ have found my first impressions 
I 


sense that no disguise can bafile 


of him rarely at fault. 


So I heed them, thankful, as before, for an inner 


SauiU 
Take my advice, Mel 


7 


chor,” he added, in a warning tone, as he turned from my 


desk, “and have nothing to do h this man.” 
The admonition startled 


Martindale could not have heard 


wi 


me, for I was very sure that 
Garnish ask me to eall 


and see him. 


CHAPTER 


I 
fr 


VII. 
passed the dwelling of Luke 
m entering by an oppressive 


t } 
t 1 


eee that evening 
back 


sense of impending evil. 


Garnish, held 


idale’s warning—*“ Have 


nothing to do with this man! 


But stifling, at le 
and hushing that v 


kept sounding in my 


ears. t, alls 


h hindering impressions, 


I rang the bell and 


was shown ‘into a sm: 


ut elegantly-furnished library, 


val. He received me 
of 


tially obliterated, 


where Garnish sat awaiting my arri 


with a quiet familiarity ise manner that wae 


love, and r 


pa 


> man. 


flattering to my self 0 
the time, my bad impression of t 
Soon he began to draw me ou 


bef 


me persona 


by leading questions, 


and it was not long re he was in possession of all 


I 


itive, but he led me on 


concerning t desired to know. 


had not meant to be so « 


and on so skilfully that ly knew-where I was 


ing. 


“Salary only a thousand d There had been a 


‘ 


t at 


led 
the fl 


pause in our conversation, thinking. Interest 


I ' , 


. 
ng his eyes from 


I 


ind concern were ende voice as he said this, 


ft 1d looking at meina 
kindly manner. 


; ao 
} 


ine hundred 


“Nine hundred,” I rey v1 
He shook his head g 

child ?” 
“ Yes.” 


“ Not enough. 


‘ | you have a wife and 


You'll fall beh 
h 


interest. 


nd—get into debt.” 


almost tender 
I 


ling consciously into 


His voice was smo ar iating 


\ 


with well-feigned “ not deceived. 


I 


the sphere of his powerful will, 


vas 


felt in that moment, wher 
that he had no deeper 
regard for me than a serpent has the bird he is trying 
But I was alread) 
knew 
I 
world—where the pitfalls and 
I will 


to charm. from safe anchorage, 


and drifting away I not wi This man is 


i 


ither. 
t 
quicksands lie, and how to 


» } 


} 


i 


shrewd and far-seeing, a knows 


1¢ ways of the 


avoid them. be safer under his guidance than my 
own. 
“Debt!” “No, Mr. Gar- 


Come what will, I am resolved to keep out of debt. 


I answered, with feeling. 
nish! 
It is my horror.” 


“}iow are you to avoid it?” he asked, with his dull, 
“Nine hundred dollars will not 


Let me see! 


| gray eyes on my face, 
bring you out even. How much rent do 
you pay?” 
“Two hundred and twenty-five dollars,” I answered. 
“Which is one-fourth of your salary. The wages and 
board of two servants—for, with a baby in the house, your 


| wife cannot possibly do without two—will use up another 
‘ 





me 


ent 


lat 


all 
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fourth, leaving you but four hundred and fifty dollars to 


keep the house and buy your clothing. Not enough! As 
to your making both ends meet, it is out of the question, 
What then? Why, debt!” 

A dark cloud seemed to fall down over me. I shivered. 

“ But your salary will be advanced. The house cannot 
fail to appreciate the services of a young man of your 
ability,” said Garnish. 

I shook my head. 

“You have their confidence.” 

The sentence stabbed me like a knife-thrust. 

“T presume so.” 

“T know that it 7s so,” he said, confidently. 
few days ago I spoke of you to Mr. Royal, and his re 
mark was, ‘ Not fast, but steady arid safe. 

“Did Mr. Royal say that?” I felt my face flushing t 


“Only a 


a scarlet hue. 

“Does it surprise you?” Garnish asked, dropping his 
veiled eyes from mine in a careless way. 

“Yes; for I did not suppose ne had any appreciation 
of such qualities.” 

“Don't you believe it. Royal knows the calibre of 
every man in the establishment, and looks to it that each 
one gets into the right place.” 

“He may not be as wise as he thinks himself,” said I. 


fingers of his soft hands, and 





Garnish stroked the puff) 
turned them within and around each other in steady a 


ternation. It was his only movement that could be called 





nervous, and I Jearned to recognize it as a sign of 





and active thought. 
“The keenest are at fault sometimes,” he quietly an 
swered. 


“ And often overreach themeelves,”’ I remarked ; giving 


to the sentence a meaning that my companion’s quick ea: 


" did not fail to note. 


“ You think the house not prudent in some of its conf 
dences ?” 

“Tt is not for me to say that. But I have my own 
notion of things. Quiet people are fot apt to be dull ob 
servers.” 

“T understand you,” said Garnish, his silky-soft 


slowly turning in each other. Then, after a brief silence 
“ They are advancing Baidwin.” 

“Yes.” 

“A young man of considerable ability.” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Living rather fast, is he not?” 

“Tt would be fast for me 

“ Not so much afraid of debt as you are?” 


“Oh, dear, no! He furnished his house on credit. 
“ How did he manage when the bills came due 

“ Borrowed the money to pay them, 1 suppose.” 

“ And what then?’ 
“ Don’t ask me,” I replied, a shudder of repulsion going 


down to the very centre of my being. I knew, in that 
moment, as well as if the fact had been written on this 
man’s forehead, that he had neither honor nor conscience, 
and that, in all these questions, he was only trying to get 
some clear indication touching the quality of my life. 

“Have you any outside operations?” he asked, ab 
ruptly. 

I understood him. I had lied to my wife, and it came 
easy to repeat the lie to him, 

“Yes,” I said. “ Enough to keep me out of debt.” 

“ What are they?” 

“ Buying little, odd lots of goods, now and then, not in 
eur line, and selling at a small advance.” 


} 
} 
‘ 


“Oh! ah!” And his soft fingers turned over, and 
around, and between each other, in quicker movements, 
“IT may be able to help you in this,” he added. 

“Thank you,’ I replied. “It is generous to say so. 
My close confinement at the desk leaves my opportunities 
small,” 

“So I should think. I am around a great deal, and 
know all the ins and outs of things. But,” he added, 
lropping his voice, as one in whose mind a difficulty 
arose; ‘operations of this character don’t amount to any- 
thing, unless there is some command of money.” 

I did not reply. Garnish was silent long enough to 
give me time for his next question —I knew what it 
would be. 

“Can you get the temporary use of small sums?” 

“It will depend on the amount required,” I answered. 

“Say from fifty to five hundred dollars.” 

‘If the time were short, and the operations involved 
no risk, I might be able to do so.” 

Garnish stroked his fingers, and nodded his head with 
an air of satisfaction. It may have been fancy, but I 
thought I saw a gleam of fire in his dull eyes, visible for 
u single instant. 

“T might help you a little in this way, but shall not 
do so,” he said. “TI havea truer regard for your inte- 
rests. Self-help is the very essential of prosperity. Your 


impediment is lack of opportunity for outside operations, 


that often Pr 
id, provi led you can raise the needed funds. 
I was not deceived. Never, in all my life, were my 


y so well. Here I am ready to come to your 


intuitions so clear as on that evening. If he had 
said: 

“You are cashier in Link, Royal & Co’s establishment, 
and thousands of dollars pass through your hands daily. 
No one will be the wiser for any temporary use made of a 
few hundred dollars, and promptly returned after such 
s friend,” I would have 


use. So, help yourself, my young 
understood his meaning no better. 


“You are satisfied there will be no risk?” said I. 


‘None in the world,” he replied. 





We sat looking at each other, for a short space of time, 
in silence; each endeavoring to read the other, while he 
tried to veil himself. The effort on both sides was about 
equally successful. 


“T know of a very good operation that can be made to- 
morrow,” said Garnish, breaking the silence. 

His manner told me that he did not wish to be ques- 
tioned as to its nature. So I made no queries in that di- 
rection, 

‘How much money will be required?” I asked. 

“A hundred dollars. I can turn it for you in two or 
three days, with little or no trouble to myself, and in- 
crease the sum from ten to thirty per cent.” 

“ Without risk?” 

“ I'll guarantee the operation,” said he, confidently. 

“All I could ask. You are very kind, sir.” I felt a 
touch of gratitude, even while I knew he was sinister, 
and was tempting me from paths of safety. Ah, if my 
feet had not already strayed, he would have tempted me 
in vain. 

“Small trouble to me,” was his smoothly-spoken an- 
swer. “It will come in my way.” 

“ At what time to-morrow will you want the money?” 
I asked. 

“Can you have it ready by twelve o’clock ?” 

io Yes.” 

“Or stay,” he said, looking thoughtful; “I will supply 


su3 
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the funds, and you can bring the amount to me here in | 
the evening.” 

“It will suit me better,” said I. 

So our first compact was made. 

I had no sound sleep that night; but, oh, such dreams! | 
My better angels, | 
sciousness in the daytime, drew near in sleep; and, out 
of the stuff that dreams are made of, wrought warning 
visions of such fearful import that I was in terror through 
all the hours till daylight came, But their warnings were 


; 
t 


vnished far away from my guilty con- 


in vain. 

“ Not going out?” said my wife, on the next evening, | 
as she saw ine take up my hat. A look of surprise, just 
shaded by anxiety, crossed her face. I had 
silent and absorbed than usual since coming home; a cir 


been more 
cumstance she had not failed to notice. 

“Yes; I have an engagement,” I answered. My voice | 
betrayed the disquietude of mind from which I was suf 
fering. I turned my head a little, so that she might not | 
read, in my countenance, the almost guilty secret I | 
held. 

“With whom?” she asked; the shadow deepening on 
her face. She seemed to have an instinct of something 
wrong. 

“A business matter,” I replied. “ Won't be gone long.” 
And I kissed her and the baby and went away. 

“Hiram! Hiram!” she called after me as I opened the 
street door; but I pretended not to hear her, and shut the 
door after me with a firm hand. 

I found Mr. Garnish in his handsomely-furnished library 
awaiting my arrival. blandest | 
menner, grasping my hand warmly, and seating me in | 
one of his comfortable easy chairs. 

“Weil, what's the word?” said he, coming at once to | 
business, as he took a chair in front of me, and commenced 
winding his soft hands about-each other. His steady, 
gray eyes were reading my face. I felt their cold fasci- | 
nation. They had moral murder in them. 

“All right,” I replied. What a strange sound my voice 
had! I hardly knew it. 

“ Got the money ?” 

“Yes.” I drew out my pocket-book and counted the 
roll of bank-bills it contained. “One hundred dollars.” 

“T'll make it a hundred and twenty for you by day 
after to-morrow,” said Garnish, as he took the bills from | 
my hand. “There's no risk in it, and no wrong to any | 
one,” he added ; “if there was, I'd be the last one to lead 
You can replace the ori- 


He received me in the 


you into a thing of this kind. 
ginal sum, and have a nest-egg of twenty dollars all your 
Don’t you sce 

he blandest and most insinuating manner. | 
sived nor blinded. I knew what I 
had done to be wrong; I knew that Garnish had sinister 
designs, and meant to use me for his ownends. But I 
had launched my bark on a strong current, smooth and 
still as the surface seemed to lie before me, and already I | 


own. 
He spoke in t 
But I was neither dec 


was beginning to feel the downward set of the current. 
My words meant a great deal more to 
I saw myself stepping from | 


“Yes, I see.” 
me than they did to him. 
the solid earth to a floating raft. 

“T have taken a liking to you, Friend Melchor, as I 
told you yesterday, and am going to show you how to get | 
along.” Garnish had great control over his voice, which | 
was low, smooth and flexible. It was peculiarly soft and | 
insinuating now. “They are holding you back where you 
aro; I know the ways of the house. If they find a young 
man who just suits a particular department—as you suit 
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} ment. 


| character, and was trying to recall i 


}ignorant ef account-keeping. 


| his employer. 





the one you are now in—they will keep him just there 
and never give him a chance to rise. You are accurate, 
methodical and trustworthy ’—I fancied I could perceive 
humor in | “just the man for 


a touch of evil his voice 


cashier; and you will get no higher, if you remain with 


| Link, Royal & Co. until you are as gray asa badger. 


Men like Baldwin are the they advance; men 


boldness, push and pluck; 
bargain and always get the best of it; men not troubled 


” 


ones of 


men who ean drive a sharp 


by small scruples. 

“ Yes, I understand al! about that,” I replied. 

“You know Clark, Smallwood & Co.,” said Garnish. 

“You.” 

“Doing a tip-top business and making money like 
dirt.” 

“So it is said.” 

“T gave Smallwood a start.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes. He was plodding on just as you are. I saw it, 
and made my mind up to give hima lift. Kind of took 
a fancy to him; and when I take a fancy to any one, I 
put him through, if I ean. It took a little effort to get 
him out of his old ways; but it wasn’t long before he was 
turning a sixpence here and there, and getting to under- 
stand the ins and outs of a great many things he'd never 
dreamed of before. He found t 
miss because they don’t look after them. 
mey if one is only in their 


he opportunities so many 
There are hun- 
dreds of chances to make m 
The men who succeed put themselves in the way. 
You understand ?” 

I merely nodded. 

“ Well, you see, 


Ss 
‘ 


mallwood was an apt scholar; and the 
nimble sixpence he turned soon became dollars, and the 


dollars were soon counted by hundreds. In a couple of 


| years, and while he still held his place on a salary of 


fifteen hundred dollars, he had made over six thousand 
lollars by outside operations of one kind and another, 
the house of Clark & 


to still greater advan- 


and was able to buy an interest in 
His ability now showed itself 

He gave to the business of the firm a new impulse, 
enlarging its operations and its profits, and after three or 
four years, rising to the second place in the establish- 
He is worth, to-day, over two hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

I was oppressed by all this, not seeing the way by 
which I could y hands of Mr. 


The white, doughy 
Garnish were turning in and out, winding and twisting, 


rise, 
busy as two great spiders at work upon the chords and 
webs that were toentangle some unwary fly. I felt afraid 
of him. I had heard something about Mr. Smallwood 
which had given me an unfavorable impression of his 
The whole story 


t. 


flashed upon me at once. He had been confidential clerk 


lina manufactory owned by a man without education, and 


The business was large 
and profitable, and the manufacturer considered a mode- 
rately wealthy man; but, to the surprise of every one, he 
failed. His accounts were not in a satisfactory condition, 
and his creditors were unable to get at the real cause of 
the disaster. He could not help them, for account-booke 
were about as intelligible to him as Greek; and Small- 
wood’s exhibits and balance-sheets were just as he chose 
to make them. Very hard things were said against him, 
and there were many who believed that he had ruined 
About six months after the failure he 
went into the firm of Clark & Co., investing some 


capital, 








Yes, it all came to me ina moment. And this was one 
of Mr. Garnish’s protegés! 

“Wasn't he with Wapley ?” I asked. 

The soft, silky hands became still. 

“Yes; and they said some hard things about him. But 
there was no truth in them. I was one of Wapley’s 
creditors, and know all about it. The cause of his failure 
lay in his own pig-headedness. He bought his raw ma- | 
terial badly, often laying in large stocks on an uncertain | 
market, and always getting caught. There seemed to be | 
a fatality about him. And then he trusted men that 
Smallwood warned him against, and lost over and over 
again in consequence. I was one of a committee of | 
creditors to examine the books, and found them all right 
to a dot. It is easy to get up false reports about a man. 
I thought this one had been scattered to the wind long 





ago. There’s not a word of truth in it, my young fricnd ; 


take my word for that.” 


His hands commenced slowly winding about each other 


| 
| 


again. But for all his asseveration to the contrary, I be- 
lieved the report against Smallwood. I remained silent, 
and the hands stopped moving and drew apart. 

“ How much business does your firm do in a year?” he 
asked, in his bland, penetrative way. I saw the hands 
close together. ‘ 

“Tn the neighborhood of half a million.” 

“No more?” he returned. “I thought your business 
reached at least a million. I’m sure I heard Mr. Royal 
put it at that figure.” The fair, soft hands were in mo- 
tion again. 

“ Tt may reach seven hundred thousand ; but I doubt if 
it goes beyond,” was my reply. 

“Even that is pretty fair,” he remarked. | 

“T should think so if it were mine,” I returned. 

“Clark, Smallwood & Co. are doing over a million, and 


it isn’t five years since Smallwood went into the firm.” 

My tempter was cunning. He understood human nature 
well—especially human nature on its weak side. Ho had 
shown Smallwood the way to fortune, and would show me 
also if I put myself under his lead. d 

“There are hundreds of chances open for young men 
all the while,” he resumed; “ but your clerks and book- 
keepers, who are chained all day behind counters and 
deska, have no opportunity to find them.” 

“ And no means of using the opportunity should it pre- 
sent itself,” I replied, a little bitterly. “ For those, at 
least, who are kept on starvation salaries.” } 

The hands wound about each other more freely now. | 

“You hit it exactly,” he replied. “It is dreadful the 
way in which some merchants rob their clerks, I say 
rob, for what is it but robbery to make ten thousand dol 
lars out of a poor clerk's services, and give him only one 
theusand? That is one of the things, my young friend, | 
that I can’t stand. I wrote an article about it in 7h. 
Merchants’ Magazine, and raised a little storm about my 
ears. But I didn’t care. Have had my reward. That 
article has put hundreds of thousands of dollars into the 
hands of poor clerks, and brought comfort into thousands 
I know of twenty cases myself. Starvation 
salaries! You gaid the true word, friend Melchor!” 

And ho laid one of his soft hands on my arm. The 
tonch made mecreep. I could hardly help moving away. 

“No wonder,” ho went on, “that so many cases of dis- 
honesty occur. While I blame, I can never help feeling 
pity for the poor wretches whom pressing needs too often 
lead astray. We are all human. A man will do des- 
perate things for the sake of his wife and children, dear 


of homes, 


all h e, 
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to him as the wives and children of the men for whom he 
is giving the best years of his life for a starvation salary, 
as you have just said, are to them. Many an infatuated 
young man, reasoning falsely, has brought himself to be- 
lieve that, being justly entitled to a larger salary than he 


if 


receives, he may, without guilt of conscience, take more if 


| he can get it. Reasoning falsely, understand me, friend 


Melchor. He is all wrong. But I am only stating what 
is; showing how a bad and selfish—I might almost say 
dishonest—system of compensation leads to dishonesty 
among employees. Evil seed will produce evil fruit. 
Men do not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles.” 

“ The devil quoting scripture,” I could not help saying 
in my thoughts, so clear was my perception of his quality. 
I knew that the soft hands twining so busily about each 
other were but the outward sign of what was going on in 
his active consciousness; that he was weaving a web in 
which I was to be entangled. But I said to myself ina 
kind of reckless confidence: “ We will see akout that when 
the time comes. The fly may be stronger than he thinks.” 

I was not walking blindfold. But he might have woven 





| his web and spread his net in vain had I not already 


r 


nsented to sin; if the coil behind had not seemed greater 


han the danger before. But for the window-curtains, 


and their exactions and tyrannies, I would have spurned 


his enticements. I dared not to doso now. At a diffi- 
cult place in life he had reached out his hand td help me 
over, and I had grasped the friendly hand. The moment 
[ was on firm ground, I could drop it if I chose to do so 
and walk alone. I need not be led into evil. So I 
thought. 

“Come and see me day after to-morrow, in the evening. 
I shall have a good report to make,” said Garnish, as I 
left him that night after talking about various matters for 
over an hour. My faith in the mercantile value of fair 
dealing was not as strong as before. Not that he had 
commended unfair dealing, but he had a way of dealing 
with facts that weakened your faith in everything but that 


alertness which takes advantage of opportunity, 





and gets gain no matter who finds loss. 

“We have to look to ourselves in this world, my young 
friend,” he said, during our conversation. “It is all 
very well to talk of a young man’s forgetting everything 
in his interest for his employer; as if his own worl 
Te 





success and advancement were a secondary I 
should be faithful in the work committed to his hands, 
just as a machine is faithful. But there his duty ends 
Whatever he can plan and execute beyond that should be 


| for himself. If he fail in this, he will be a mere machine 





rind for others. You understand me?” 





I understood him thoroughly. 
(Tol continued.) 


Ww HY NOT SUCCESSFUL.—The young clerk marries 

and takes a house, which he proceeds to furnish 
twice as expensively as he can afford, and then his wife, in- 
stead of striving to help him earn a livelihood, by doing her 
own work, must havea servant to help her spend his limited 
earnings. Ten years afterward he will be found struggling 
on under a double load of debts and children, wondering 
why the luck was always against him, while his friends re- 
gret his unhappy destitution of financial ability. Had they 
from the first been frank and honest, he need not have been 
sounlucky. The world is full of people who can’t imagine 
why they don’t prosper like their neighbors, when the rea 
obstacle is not in banks, tariffs, bad public policy or har 
times, but their own extravagance and heedless ostentation. 
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THE LOVERS OF TANGLE ISLAND. 


FROM “BELGRAVIA” ANNUAL. 


CANNOT say when I first began to feel the change 

that had come over me. I had liked my work; was 

earnest in my wish to improve; knew that I was im- 
proving. Gradually I became listless; could not fix my 
attention on anything; found myself idling away my 
time; looking at nothing, thinking of nothing; with a 
dull, heavy head, and body ill at ease. I had better state 
at once that I was not in love. The most trivial thing—a 
carriage passing in the street, a fly buzzing on the window- 
pane—was sufficient to distract my attention. I was spe- 
cially attracted by other people’s conversation, which was 
curious, because if there was one sort of sneak that I had 
despised more th 
One day I heard 


another, it was an eavesdropper- 
a firm voice say, in the inner office (I 
was an attorney's clerk), “ It matters nothing, sir. The 
place is mine; and I choose to let it run wild, that is 
my business. If ; 
must employ some one who will.” 

Simple words cnough. “These people” had evidently | 
been trespassing ; and our senior partner (as kind-hearted 
a& man as ever stepp: 
—wherever it was 
positive harm. And yet, all that night, that firm voice 
rang in my ears; and the idea that J was to be prose- 


u will not prosecute these people, I 


had suggested that, as “ the place” 


was uncultivated, they had done no 


cuted took possession of me. I was going to be hanged 
for trespass! I knew that this was an absurdity, but still 
I was going to be hanged. No; itwasnota nightmare. I 
was wide awake.. I could not sleep. My bed turned | 
round with me, slowly at first, making a ring of phospho- 
rescent matter in the air as it swung. My head ached 
frightfully. I burned all over. The walls of my room 
vanished, and I was whirling along in space—always on 
my road to be hanged for trespass. Then I sank—sank— 
sank slowly; and as I sank, the pain and the burning 
passed away. I was on an island shaded by great wil 
ne in the sunshine, and whose 


Violets } 


lows, whose silver bark sh 
quivering leaves made dreamy music overhead. 
and primroses bloomed 
deliciously green and cool to my aching eyes by feathery 
ferns which nestled in every little hollow. But, oh, the 
wash of the water, as the river swept along beside me! 
The placid calm of the deep pool that curdled at my feet! 
The soft, slow waving of the reeds! 

the delight I felt. No pair 
Nothing but rest; deep, cool, green rest, with the murmur 
of the leaves and | ipple of the stream for a lullaby. 

I had brain f f It had 
been creeping for some time, and at last struck 
me down. For had raved about some crime I had 
committed. For wee Just be- 
fore I sank, weak and tortured, on that blessed little isle, 
I fancied I heard some voice say, “Thank God!” TIT had 
awakened from a natural sleep, and it was my dear sis- 


around on the grass, made more 


No words can paint 
n, no horrid whirling, no fear. 


m overwork, they said. 


my life was in danger. 


ter’s voice. 

When our poor mot 
~and Mary was “the baby,” often left in my charge whilst 
our father, a hard-working barrister, attended to his bus- 
Before she was fourteen our position was reversed. | 


her died, I was a strong boy of ten ; 
” 


iness. 
I was a hopeless cripple, and she my nurse—my friend, 
I have heard that 
cripples are envious of health and beauty in others. For 
myself, I can only say that, if I were to describe Mary, 
you would think that I was a lover painting my mistress. 
Well, she is my only love, my ideal, and concentration of | 


my comforter, my second mother, 





all that is beautiful and winning in wiman—my patient 
She floats, rather than walks, about the 
house; and the very air that surrounds her is charged 


tender sister. 
with peace. There is music in her voice, hope in her 
soft, brown eyes, and pain ginks deadened under the touch 
of her gentle hand, 

My father was a learned and a laborious, but, in worldly 
matters, a careless man. Mary and [ had little more toe 
I got thirty shillings a week 

in the office of Messrs. Bradley & Tirr, and she gave 
lessons in drawing and music. Mr. 
| kind. 
return to my duty, he never f 


live on than we could earn. 


3radley was very 
Though it was nearly three months before I could 
lied up my place; and the 
as considerate to her 
| during the time when she could not leave my bedside. It 
was all done for her sake—every one loved her. 

We often talked about my sensations during that fright- 

I t imaginary isle on which 

I had 
l repose. We called it 


} parents of Mary's pupils were just 


ful iliness—especially ¢ 
my fever-tossed mind had been flung, and where 
found such exquisite peace ar 
Tangle Island, and made quite a little romance out of it. 

One Saturday afternoon, when I was nominally well, 
but wofully weak and spent, Sam Payne—one of my bro 
ther clerks, and a very good fellow in his way—came, and 


} roposed to give us a row ont river. It would freshen 


me up a bit, he said. So off wi 


Mary and I and 
Sam; he rowing, she steering, and I stowed away as 
comfortably as they could manage in the stern-sheets, 
It did freshen me up, and pleasant 
there was no support for my } back, 


it was at first, but 
and I got tired. 

und this out, and 
re there were some 


Mary—who reads me like a | 
proposed that Sam should land us w 
willow-trees and a nice grassy bank, upon which I could 
rest, whilst Sam went on to a mil! about a mile and a half 
lower down, where he had to transact some business for 
his father. 

I was right glad to lie down, and Mary made me as 
snug as snug could be with the shawls and pillow she had 
brought. 

“O Charley,” she cried, when she had done, “look 
Would not this de for Tangle Island ?” 

I had been in pain in the boat; I was 


about you! 
easy on the bank. 
I was steeped in pleasant green s! » were Vio 
lets, and ferns, and primroses around. There was a mu 
ical ripple of flowing water, a dreamy waving of reeds, 
» glint of sunshine upon a ¢ en shallow, in which 

inows flashed and darted dream. I 

n't mean to say that the spots were identical. What I 
had seen in fancy was all much larger, and I felt that I 
myself had no size or weight, l rather than re- 
But the associatio 


that of relief from suffering; it, in a little time, I 


posed. same—above all, 
blended the one into the other, and » them identical. 

“ It would indeed, dear,”’ lied, “if it were an is- 
land at all.” 

“I think it is,” she said; “I think a branch of the 
river runs on the other side. Let me go and see; I will 
be back in a moment.” 

She went, and returned with a bunch of forget-me-nots 
in her hand, 

“Itis an island, sir; and just 


as pretty and wild as 
the one you described,” see said, as she resumed her seat 
“T must take a sketch of it: 
to the other side and 


by my side. and when you 
are a little more rested, you shall go 
judge for yourself.” 

She te ok her sketch—she was so quick and happy witb 
her pencil—and, supported by her dear arm, I crawled to 
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the other bank, where we found as nice a nook as that we 
had left. 

“ Now is it your island?” asked Mary. 

“ Yes, dear,” I said, “it is my island.” 

“The deuce it is!” 
“T thought it was mine. 

We turned, and saw a man—a hard-featured man—of 


about thirty-five years of age, in a common, brown shoot 


growled a harsh voice behind us; 


ing-dress and a straw hat, standing ona hillock in our 
rear. We were both so innocent of doing any harm, that 
after a momentary motion of surprise, we took no notice 
of the interruption, and Mary went on putting some 
touches to her sketch. 

“What are you doing here?” demanded the stranger, 
in a gruffer tone than before. 

“My brother is an invalid, sir,” Mary replied, moving 
a little nearer tome. “A friend took us out fora row 
but he could not endure the fatigue of sitting up in the 





boat, so we landed here. 
“On my property.” 
“We did not think it was the property of any one ir 

It looks wild enough.” 

“The old, idle excuse for trespass,” he cried, passior 


particular. 


ately ; and then I knew him. He was the man whose 


voice I had heard in Mr. Bradley's office—the man wt 
“ What 


is it to you,” he continued, “how I may please to kee; 


assers being pr secuted, 





had insisted upon tres} 





my land 
“We have been here but a short time, and we will g: 
directly the boat comes back,” said Mary. 
I said something, too, at this point, and at others; but 
all that is worth repeating passed between him and Mary 
i. 





so I will not tell you what I s: 
“Do you know who I am?” he asked, after a pause. 


I think he was rather taken aback at my sister's cx 





ness. It takes a good deal te convince a woman she is 


in the wrong, especially when she is acting for one shi 





loves. 
“Indeed I do not,” s 
“Well, go on,” he said. 
I was 





replied; “and I—” 
“Excuse me. going to say something which | 
prefer to leave unsaid.” 

. Why sae 

“In the first place, be 
and in the next because 


77 
° 
= 
< 
2 
4 


“You are checking yourself again 
“Do you really want to know my second reason?” 
“ Out with it.” 

“Well, it is no use trying to punish a fish by throwing 


ater on it.” 


a 


“Meaning that I am so rude myself that I could not 


feel an insult?” he observed, with a grim smile. 


“You can draw your own conclusions,” she replied, 
carelessly; “but excuse my remarking that all this agi 


tates my poor brother, who is only just out of his bed 


from brain-fever. We are sorry we came. We will go as 


soon as we can. Will not that satisfy you?” 


“What is his brain-fever to me? 
“Tt might be something to you to know that this qr 





et 
place has brought a sufferer release from pain,” she said, 
quite earnestly ; but I saw her lip tremble. 

“Vastly fine!’ he sneered. “See to what such ideas 
lead. You march into my house, you eat my dinner, 
drink my wine, unasked, unwelcomed; and when I ven- 
‘Oh, we have conferred a 
favor upon you. We are 
Won’t you thank us for what we have done?” 


ture to expostulate, you say, 
We were tired, hungry, thirsty. 


better now. 
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“ There is no similarity in the eases,” said Mary, flusb- 


ing up. “We have consumed nothing that is yours. 


s-land, these trees, this grass and its wild flowers, may 





be your property; but the charm they have, the feelings 


they invoke, belong only to the minds that appreciate 


them, to the hearts they touch. The charm is inexhaust 
ible, the feelings ever new. They will be the same when 


we have gone. We have spoiled nothing, taken nothing, 





* he answered; and as he spoke a strange 





change came over him. he hard lines of his face 
seemed to melt away, and his voice became almost gentle. 
‘You have. You have robbed me of my sclitude. Can 
you not imagine a fever here, and here ’’—he touched his 


forehead and his breast—* which what you have named 


“an assuage, and which any presence that breaks the 


For the first time during the discussion Mary looked 
frightened. She rose quickly, and asked: “ May I take 


my brother to land in your boat?” 


And who is to bring it back again for me 





in knee-deep at that point. 


I een 
wade across. It would be death to him to get wet, or we 
that way. Let me have your 


“That channel is not so shallow as youthink. There 


middle where the water would be up to 


“ And the current is strong.” 




















No matter. I would do anything to get away.” 

Kr I 

I this place. Oh, sir, let me have the boat! I 

in! > it, and will bring it back in ten minutes.’ 

N he said, after looking straight r eager 
face for a moment or two, “ you shall not have the boat 
W hat is that e dropped? 

It wa r sketching-block. He picked it up. 

(nother r ery! You draw well, young lady.” 

Well ri I a” 

“Do you mea your sket 3?” 

I sell the d from the 

“4 ( l ag Ww I for its 

r ess to be made put ] ‘ } e of 
t hung uy gaudy frame, in s ‘ ger’s pal 

r, t gest a good spot for } 

“yj ‘ spel that fea s Mary 

r knife and j} eeding to cut the sketch 

k. - 

You are going to tear it up?” 

*T am.” 

“Nothing of the sor I claim it.” 

And she had the least idea what he was about, 
he snatched the now-sepa 1 paper f nd I 
was fur Ah, me! wh sto bea hr I said 
some angr rds, bach M s indigt lemand 
for the restoration of the sketch, but he t no notice 
I me 


“Give me this,” he said to her, “and we wi 


about the trespassing.” 


“On that condition, and if you will let me have the 


“ You shall not have the boat.” 


“Then you shall not have the sketch.’ 
“You want two things for one. You are a sharp bar- 


gainer.” 
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“One is asked in your own interests. 


here is offensive to you. I do but ask the means of re 
lieving you of it.” 

“Suppose you sre drowned wading across, what 
would people me?” 
“T don’t thi 
“Isn't that 
“Ts it poli natch things out of a lady’s hand? 
“ What is t " he asked, 
h, and taking no notice of her last 
und! Why Tangle Island?” 


st you to know.” 


1 care much what people say of you.” 

rude?” 

have written under it?” 

examining the 

retort. “Ta 
“Tt would not 
“Tell me w 
There was « 

Mary could 1 


1 you shall have the boat.” 
ng so droll in this bargaining, that 


smiling. He smiled, too. Then be 


tween us—/{ ter a little time he condescended to listen 
to me—we | 
realization. We had 
down on th 
did not ofte: 
leaves, and w 
joyed in that spot, 
“ Poor fellow kindly. 
“Tangle Islar a 
“Tangle Island 
think. There 
tangle than it 
rank than its 


bout my illness, my dream, and its 
got about half through, when he sat 
And as I told him that I 


when well, get a glimpse of green 


le us. 


st of healing and peace I had en 
he took my hand and said, 
e repeated, when all was told; 
A good name, a better one than you 
e things connected with it in a 

rs and shrubs; more things growing 
Island! Tell 


vulgar 


Tangle me, would 


you like to se run by a herd of picnickers, 
seattering a scraps of newspapers and empty 
bitter-beer |} trampling down its’ flowers play 
ing kiss-in-t 

Somehow y t answer, and he went on: 

“Tf you Vv 
around you l, d 


like to have 


t war with yourself, arid everything 
spirited, unhinged, would you not 
ld ec 
times alone and Think perhaps of times when 
did I say y t have the boat? 

“Oh, sir,” ,“d 


lace, where you cou Ine some- 


» believe me when I say how 
sorry we are t . 

* Look here replied, 
Finish that s 


eourse—and 


r me in colors—I buying it of you, of 
; come here whenever you like. I 
won't disturt 

You are ve 


“T’'ll have 
come—there !” 


PF, ” 


interrupted. 


replied, with one of her dear, 


“My good s 


merry laughs, ‘ es! likes.” 


rt have all one 


id, with a little of his old grim- 


oo. 9 
ioure 
ness, “* one 

“ Besides,” she ¥ n, yur words 


“remember y own 


about asking t rone. If I sell you the draw 


ing, I have earr ght to come here.” 
“ Give it me, 
“Tt shall be 5 l fi 

low’s, the stati Hillford.” 
“You live at H 
“We do.” 
“Why mayn't 
* You can you like. 

vondon road, j 
“You have not told me your name.” 
“ Waterton.” 
“Your godfathers and godmothers gave you another?” 
“For the use of my family and inmates only,” said | 


} 


Mary, a little stiffly 


r it in a week at Mr. Brown- 


T call for it at your house?” | 
Ours is the last cottage on the 


before you come to the turnpike.” } 


Our presence | 


ihe 


| looked like aclergyman.” 1 


| there was trouble between 


“let us make another bargain. 


“T like you to | 


when 


making a fortune, 
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“Good. Now I 


Tilsley, of the Grange, Marden—the 


must introduce myself. I am John 
man who prosecutes 
} trespassers, and gets bullied in the newspapers for want- 
ing to enjoy his own.” 
‘Now may we take your | "asked Mary. 
“Do you think 


urry out that mad idea? 


“There is no necessity, replied. 
that I would have allowed yout 
| Your friend was i 


n sight when I seemed to agree. You 
e ’ 


will find him now on the other side 
And sure enough at that ment we heard Sam shout 


ing for us, and both started up to join him. 
“Are you going without saying 
the lord of Tangle Island. 
* Good-bye, Mr. Tilsle said Mary. 


“ Good-bye, Miss Waterton, unti 


‘Good bye ?’ 


| this day week.” 
And so we left him. 
We found Sam loo 
*T’ve rowed like blazes 
the mill that this 


have prosecuted you like a shot if he'd 


king very hot and tired. 

1; “for they told me at 
islan elor t 1 Tilsley, and he'd 
caught you.” 
I don’t know why we d t admit that he had caught 

us, but neither of u 

| Early in the next w 
(of the I 


often did, and brought.us 


it was on Tuesday- 
Mrs. Brownlow pped in to tea, as she 

All Mary’s draw 
ngs deposited with her f ile } I 


been disposed of. 


Hitherto, we considered t as 


rtnight 
chly satisfactory, and he e bought and paid 
at one delightful sw: 


described by Mrs. 


rtunate purchaser, as 
Brownlow, was “a in black, 
we bean to talk about 


r if she , 


things in general, and I asked } knew Mr. Tilsley 

of Marden. f 
“Know him!” she said. 

we've played together times and often as children. 

; and no one kn 


He 


hey said. 


mother was housekeeper at the G 
Tilsley tl 


ond son then, and grew up ¥ 


more about John was only a 
Leastwise, 
the ’squire when he 
and that. 


, as his father wanted 


came back from Oxford, about ney matters 
And he wouldn’t go into t 

m to; 
Miss Allen, daughter of the r of 
1s was before Mr. Starcross. ‘Are you 


and he made bad wor y falling in love with 
King’s Upton—him 

not content with 
the 


having beggared yourself, ‘squire roared. 


Mr. Allen came over about it: ‘ but 


you must try and dr: his g nto the gutter 
My 


John’s reply. 


with vou 
Master 


in that way 


mother heard 
‘ Y 


again, sir,” he said. 


him sa} ; aI he heard 
ou shal . to me 
And | The 


poke to him again any way next 


‘squire never 
morning Mas 


John was gone. But before he went (as we found out 
afterward ’ he made his I rotner swear ] at 


he would help 


him with Fanny Allen—rees ers for her, keep up 
her heart about him, and all Master Will was very 
fond of his brother; stood up f m to their father many 


ap Vill swore he 


went J 


1 time, and got him out of lots of ser 
would do all he asked, and off to Australia, 
Well, if you'll be 


Will went and made love to I 


on 


eve me, that sneak of a 
} 


trusting him. 


is OWN account, 


inny on 


and married her! And there was John working away, 


and writing her long letters every 
7 


never delivered), telling her how he 
on be back to make 


month (which were 
was getting on, and that he would « 
her his wife. 

“ My dears, when those two brothers met again, it was 

















awful—awful. They well-nigh killed each other. In- 
deed, people did say that Master Will—he was the ‘squire 
then, for the old man died soon after John left—never did 
quite get over it. He died, too, within the year, and so 
John got the property. But, Lord! it’s no use to him, 
He’s regularly broken down and soured. There wasn't a 
merrier, more open-handed lad in the county than John 
Tilsley ; and when I hear people talking about his stingi- 
ness and his prosecutions for trespass, and that, I says: 
‘You go through what he has, and see if you like it.’” 

“ Badly as his brother behaved, it must be an awful re- 
flection for him that he was the cause of his death,” said 
Mary, with a shudder. 

“ He'd nothing to do with his death—that was all gos 
sip. Will died of rheumatic fever. John has no call to 
reproach himself for anything he’s done.” 

“And what became of the widow?” asked Mary. 

“The less we say about her, my dear, the better,”’ Mrs. 
Brownlow replied. “Jilting one man, and marrying an 
other for his money, was not the worst thing she did hy a 
long way.” 

I asked her if Mr. Tilsley was married. 


tee 


“ Gracious, no! 


she said. “Why he hates the very 
sight of a woman, poor fellow , 

Mr. Tilsley came on Saturday for his picture of Tangle 
Island, and found fault with it. 

“What do you mean” he growled, “ by putting in that 
boat with a crimson cushion? It wasn’t in the sket 1 

Mary explained that amidst so much green she required 
a bit of contrasting color to lighten it up. 

“TI don’t care,” he persisted. “I won't haveit. It 
not true. I want the place as it was that day. T! 
thing is not like my boat, or your boat, or any other b 
that ever floated. Besides, it gives the idea that some on 
is there. I hate any one to be there. I want the pl 
as I like it—desolate.” 

Mary agreed to paint out the offensive incident, and 
set about doing so,as he desired. I don’t think she 
wanted him to come again. When it was done, he gav« 
another growl, and said: “ You're right. It does want 
golor.” 

“You have had your own way, sir,” she replied. “I 
shall not alter it again,’ 

“Will you do me a 

“T would rather not.” 

“Why ?” 

“T am not accustomed to be dictated to as to what | 





+} yep 
nother one of the other side 





put in my drawings. Ido my best. If that is not good 
enough, they can be left alone.” 

“T won't dictate. You shall anchor Noah's Ark there 
if you like.” 

“ With a portrait of the Bear enjoying the scene,” she 
added, with a malicious smile, 

For a moment he looked puzzled, and then catching her 
eyes, which were full of fun, burst out into a laugh. 

“ Thank you for that,” he said. “It’s the first laugh I 
have had for many a day. Yes, by all means, put in t 





Bear. I suppose you will dress him in a brown shooting 
jacket and a straw hat 

Well, to make my story short, Mary agreed to paint him 
the companion picture, and he called so many times whilst 


it was in progress, that good Mrs. Brownlow took me | 


aside and warned me that people were talking about us. 
So when the picture was done, I gave him a hint that he 


was not to call again. I appealed to him asa gentleman, | 
so far removed from‘our humble sphere as to be inadmis- | 
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sible as an ordinary visitor, not to compromise my sister ; 
and when he hesitated, I told him roundly that I would 
not let him Jo so. He made no reply. He only uttered 
a horrid curse, and strode away. 

The next thing we heard of him was that he had shut 
up the Grange and gone abroad. 

Two years passed. Mr. Bradley gave me my inden- 
tures, and dear Mary had made herself famous. ler 
| pictures hung on the line at every watgr-color exhibition, 
generally with a ticket on them. We were prosperous 
and happy. We had a boat of our own now (with crim- 
son cushions, if you please), and a man to row it, vice 
poor Sam Payne, to whom my sister had felt herself 
obliged to say “ No.” Mr. Tilsley had left word with his 





‘ steward that we were to go to Tangle Island as much as 
we pleased. Often we went, and often talked of the 


“ Bear ;” but Mary would not make any more drawings of 
the place. Once, when I proposed we should take a cold 


linner there and spend the day, she replied, quite sharply, 


that [ ought to be ashamed of myself for not respecting 
his feelings—referring, of course, to Bruin’s denunciation 
of picnickers. I could not quite understand this, as Mary 
was hard upon him in many respects, when we were spec- 
ulating what had become of him and what he was doing. 
[ suppose that some time in every boy’s life he has con- 
sidered persons of the Giaour, Werner and “ Stranger” 
stamp as herves. Mary only thought them “ great, big 
sulkies,” and had “no patience” with John Tiisley as a 
great, big sulky, too. 

She would make no more sketches of Tangle Island, 


but drew from it an inexhaustible supply of studies— 





grasses, ferns, Wild flowers, water-weeds, and what not— 


for her drawings. She dried and pressed these when they 
1d served this purpose, and we had a fine collection of 
the flora of our favorite retreat. 
We were sitting on that same bank where we were first 


} 


wight trespassing, and again I bezan to wonder about 


“ What can it possibly matter to us, lear,” she said, 


“where he is ¢ LiKINng 
£ Don’t call it sulking, Mary,” I replied; “think of all 


he has been 1 le to suffer. 
[That’s no reason why he should curse and swear at 
people, make himself disagreeab e, and be ungentiema L- 
: . +. O99 
‘ Urrventlemanly 





gentlemanly. How did he bel 
I sat and considered awhile, and then I said: “ Mary, 
lear, I sometimes think that he was so savage that day, 
se he liked to come to our house. 
* Much we had to attract Mr. T y of the Grange 
“T felt almost sure there was an attraction there f 
m,” I pe rsisted, 
Meaning me, ¥ u dear, old goose. F she answe red, 


aughingly, but blushing crimson. 





1e kissed me, and said I was a dreamer of dreams, 





ind’ would never make a lawyer. 


‘Upon my word,” I said, “ I think it isa pity you were 


not the man of the family. You are so unromantic—out 
| of your pictures,” 
“ Don't be so sure of that,” she answered; “I romance 


a good deal about poor Bruin, He has been badly 


treated, and there must be much that is good in him. He 
would not have given up the whole tenor of his life, gone 
out to Australia without a sixpence, and made a fortune 
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for the girl he loved, if there were not. Do you remember | bitter, bitter waters in which all that was good in me was 
what he said about his mind having ran rank and tangled | drowning. Have you the heart to throw me back, Mary? 
like this island? That idea, and his love for the solitude | It is not what I heard to-day that makes me speak thus. 
of the spot, show that his sorrows have not brutalized | I came back to do so. But what I have heard gives me 
him, as some think, but have given his nature a twist | more hope than I have dared to entertain for two long, 
which might yet be undone. I confess I should rather | miserable years. Here, on Tangle Island—” 
envy the woman who could untangle his thoughts, and| I don’t know what more he said. I thought it high 
let the sunshine in upon them—not for his sake, you | time for me to execute a strategic movement, which I did 
know,” she added quickly ; “don’t fancy that, for a mo-|in good order. I don’t think either of them missed me. 
ment. I should emvy her for curing him of a mental dis- | I stayed away for full half an hour (they said it was ten 
ease, just as I should envy another who had nursed some | minutes), I was not even called back then; but, really, 
poor child through a fever, that’s all. And now, having | it was getting quite dark ; so I rejoined them, and found 
relieved our minds on this subject, let us forget Bruin, as | well, that my Sister Mary was Queen of Tangle Island. 
he has forgotten us.” In a few months she became mistress of the Grange, 
“ Agreed!” said a voice behind us. which soon won the reputation of being one of the plea- 
We looked round, and there he stood—in his brown | santest houses in England. Its master started a pack of 
shooting-jacket and straw hat—just as we had first seen | fox hounds, and was captain of the county elevén. There 
him, but with a very different expression on his face. wasn't a more popular, jolly fellow about than John Tilsley. 
“Agreed!” he said; “you shall forget Bruin” (a | There was no change in my Mary—there could not be- 
shadow of his old grimness came over him as he spoke | for the better. Poor or rich, she was the same unaffected, 
the word) “as he has forgotten you. Have the good folks | straight-minded, honest-hearted woman. When the chil 
of Hillford done talking yet?” }dren are very good they are taken to play on Tangle 
“They have had no cause lately,” I answered. Island; about which I lately overheard the following con 
“They shall have plenty soon. I am going to be | versation: 
married.” John. Pooh, pooh, my dear! Let them pienic there, if 
“ Married!” we both exclaimed. they like. Why shouldn't the poor people enjoy them 
“Yes, married. Why not? There is a hand which, | selves? 
with a few magic touches, has taken all the tangle out of Mary. They may enjoy themselves wherever else they 
my mind. Do you” (this to Mary) “envy its owner?” please, but they shall Nor scatter greasy paper and bitter. 
“You have been listening! Ob, how unfair!” Mary beer bottles on Tangle Island Dear John, that little isle 
cried. is holy ground to me. It brought me the great happiness 
of my life. It is but a wee, wee spot. Do let us keep it 
“Tt was ungentlemanly.” sacred for ourselves and our 


- 


“Why not say ‘ungentlemanly ?’” 


“Granted. But you have not answered my question.” And she bad her way. 
“ And I don’t mean to answer it.” = — 
“T made a lor truggle against those magic touches,” 
he went on; “felt my powers of resistance growing BIRDS AT THE WINDOW, 
weaker and weaker, and hated myself for it; but some ETTER be at work,” grumbled John Spence, as he 
how, when I |! juite given way, I was contented. Don’t passed the minister’s house, and saw Jenny, the 
yeu think that the woman who has done this—for a minister's daughter, feeding the birds that came 
woman it is—ought to be just a little proud of her work? | every day to her window “My girls have something 
Don’t you think that she has incurred a very serious re-| else to do. I'll not give a cent to support such lazy 
sponsibility ”” | doings.” 
“T don’t see that,” Mary said. | “Good morning, Mr. Spence,” said a friendly voice. 
“No? What would you think of any one who picked} “Oh! it’s you. Good morning, Egbert. Nice day, 
a half-drowned cur out of a pond, restored it to life, and | this. 
then flung it back to perish?” “Elegant! Balmy as May and soft as June. I was 


“Tt is getting late, and we must go,” Mary said, as she | going round to see you. 
rose. “Ah! Just met, then, in the nick of time.” 
“Tf it were midnight, you should not go till you have “ Yes—in the nick of time want to know how much 
answered all my questions.” you will put down for Mr. Elder's salary this year. We 
“Mr. Tilsley, this is—this is—” want to increase it five hundred dollars, if we can.” 
“ Ungentleman!: Perhaps it is; but when one is so The countenance of Mr. Spence fell. He pushed out 
much in earnest as I am, one cannot stop to be polite. | his lips, and looked hard and disagreeable. 
Do you envy the ian who has let sunshine into my “ Not one cent,” was his slow, emphatic answer. 
mind ?” | “Oh, you're jesting, Mr. Spence,” said his neighbor. 
“You overheard me say so,” she replied, half crying “No; I’m in earnest. My girls have something better 
with vexation. “Why make me repeat a foolish thing?” | to do than feeding birds. H 
“Oh, it was foolish, eh?” “Feeding birds! I'm blind as to your meaning,” re- 
“Very foolish.” turned Mr. Egbert. ‘ 
“Tt was not,” he said in a deep, low voice, which trem- “Let me open your eyes. Come back with me a little 
bled with emotion. “This, and what else you said of me, | way.” 
prove that of all the men and women I have known They turned and walked a short distance. 
since—since I was made into a wild beast, you alone “ Yes, there it is,” said Mr. Spence, as he came in view 
understand me. Mary Waterton, yours is the touch which | of the minister's house. “Do you see that?” And he 
has untangled my mind; yours the hand which has let | pointed to a window where Jenny Elder, the minister's 
sunshine into my life. You have half saved me from the | daughter, stood feeding half a dozer birds that flew close 
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to her hand; one or two of them even lighting on her | 


shoulder. 

“Well, that is beautiful!” exclaimed Mr. Egbert. 

“ Beautiful ?”- 

“Yes; don’t you think so?” 

“T think she'd better be at work,” replied Mr. Spence, 
in a hard voice. 

Mr. Egbert turned and looked at his neighbor, in mute 
surprise. 

“T mean just what I say,” added Mr. Spence. “ My 
daughters have no time to waste after that fashion, and | 
can’t see that I am under any obligation to support other 
people’s daughters in idleness.” 

“Jenny Elder is no idle girl,” said Mr. Egbert, a little 
warmly. 

“Don’t you call that idleness ?” 

“No. It is both rest and invigoration. The ten 
minutes spent with these birds will sweeten her life for a 
whole day. She will hear them chirping and twittering 
as she goes about her household- duties, and be stronger 
and more cheerful in consequence.” 

Mr. Spence shook his head, but not with the emphasis 
of manner shown a little while before. A new thought 
had come into his mind. A bird had flown in through a 
window of his soul. 


“ Work, work, work, every hour and every minute of 





the day,” said Mr. Egbert, “is not best for any one—not 


r mine.” 


best for Jenny Elder, nor for your daughters, r 


“Nobody said it was,” replied Spence. “ But—but 
His thoughts were not very clear, and so he hesitated. 

“The rest that gives to the mind a cheerful tone, that 
makes it stronger and healthier, is the true rest, because 
it includes refreshment and invigoration.” 

“Nobody denies that,” said Mr. Spence. 

“ And may not Jenny’s ten moments with the birds give 
her just the refreshment she needs, and make her stronger 
for the whole day? If not stronger, then more cheert 
and you know how much comfort to a household one 
cheerful spirit may bring.” 

“You have such a way of putting things,” replied tl 
neighbor, in a changed voice. “I never saw it in this 
light before. Cheerfulness—oh, dear! I am weary look- 


ing at discontented faces. If feeding birds at the wind 


iw 
is an antidote to fretfulness, I shall recommend my chil- 
dren to begin at once.” 

“Let the birds come first to your window,” said Mr. 
Egbert. ° 

“Oh, I’m too old for anything like that,” was replied. 

“To the windows of your soul, I mean.” 

Spence shook his head. “You shoot too high f 
me.” 

“Thoughts are like birds—right thoughts like doves 
and sparrows; wrong thoughts like hawks and ravens. 
Open the windows of your mind, and let true thoughts 
come in. Feed them, and they will sing to you and f 
your soul with music. They will bear you up on thei: 


wings; they will lift you into purer regions. You will 








see clearer and feel stronger. You will be a wiser and a 
happier man.” 

“T never did hear any one talk just as you do, Egbert!” 
said the neighbor. “ You look into the heart of things in 
such a strange way.” 

“Tf we can get down to the heart of things, we're all 
right,” was the emiling answer. “And now I want to 
know how much we may count on from you toward Mr. 
Elder’s salary. Open wide the windows. Let just and 


generous thoughts come in.’ | 
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“ As much as last year; perhaps more. I'll think over 
the matter,” was replied. 

While sitting at dinner with his family on that day, 
Mr. | ence broke the constrained silence—the usual ac 
companiment of their meal—with the words: “I saw a 
beautiful sight this morning.” 

Both the sentence and the tone in which it was spoken 
were a surprise. A weight seemed removed from every 
one—a shadow fell from each dull countenance. All eyes 
were fixed in inquiry upon him. 

“Jenny Elder at a window, with the wild birds feeding 


from her hands and sitting on her shoulders,” added Mr. 


“Oh, yes; I’ve seen it often,” said Margaret, his oldest 


laughter, a light breaking over her face. “Jenny is so 
good and sweet that even the birds love her. I wish they 


would come to my window.’ 
“You must ask Jenny her secret,” said the father, with 


a gentieness 





his voice that was such a surprise to Mar 
garet that she looked at him in wonder. Mr. Spence 
noticed and understood the meaning of herlook. He feit 
it as a revelation and a rebuke. 

The dead silence passed away. First one tongue and 
then another was unloosed:; and in a little while the whole 
family were in pleasant conversation—a thing so unusual 
at meal-time that each one noted the fact in a kind of be 


wildered surprise. 





Mr. Spence opened the windows of his soul still wider, 
and let the singing birds come in. All the hours of that 
lay he pondered the new ideas suggested by his neighbor ; 
nd the more he considered them, the clearer it became 
that there was a better way to secure the happiness of 
himself and family than the hard and narrow one he had 
een pursuing. Minds needed something as well as bodies. 


Tastes and feelings had their special needs. Soul-hunger 
must be satisfied. 
As he came home from his shop that evening, he passed 
a store, the windows of which were filled with cages of 
singing-birds. And as his eyes rested on them, he re 
embered how often he had heard Margaret wish for a 
canary ; and how he had as often said, “ Nonsense! you've 
rot something better to do than wasting your time with 
birds.” 
Mr. Spence saw things in a different light now. 
“She shall have a bird,” he said, speaking to himself, 
and turned into the store. 
“O father! not for me?” 
Mr. Spence was taken by surprise at the sudden out- 
burst of delight that came from Margaret, when she un- 


lerstood that he had really brought her the bird. Tears 


filled her eyes. She threw her arms about his neck and 
kissed him. 

“Tt was so kind of you—and I wanted a bird so much!” 
she said. “Oh, I'll be so good, and do everything for you 
I can.” 

What a sweet feeling warmed the heart of Mr. Spence 
through and through. The delight of this moment w 
greater than anything he remembered to have experienee:] 
for years.” 

“T am glad my little present has given you so much 


pleasure,” he answered, subduing his voice that he might 
not betray too much of what he felt. “It is a good singer, 
the man said.” 


“Tt’s a beauty,” returned Margaret, feasting her eyes 
on the bird; “and I'll love it, if it doesn’t sing a 
note.” 

“Such a little thing to give so much pleasure,” Mr. 
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Spence said to himself, as he sat pondering this new 
phase of life. And to his thought came this reply: “A 
cup of water is a little thing, but to thirsty lips it is 
sweeter than nectar.” 

And then, as if a window had been opened in his soul, 
a whole flood of new ideas and thoughts came in upon 
him, and he saw that the mind had needs as well as the 


body; and that unless these were supplied, life would be 
poor and dreary—just as his life, and the lives of his wife 
and children, had for the most part been. 

Mr. Spence never shut that window, hut let the birds 
When Mr. Egbert next saw 
for the minister's 

T. & A. 


| fly in and out at pleasure. 
him, he doubled his 


salary. 


subscription 
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T is quite a job to make chicken-pie the way our 
mothers always did. If you are baking it in the 

oven, you must watch it all the time and see that it 
does not bake too fast, or become dry; if you are boiling 
it you must see that it does not boil over on the stove, and 
that it does not cook too long. The best way I know of, 
and the one that is the least trouble is the way Sister 
Bodkin does. She stirs up a thick batter as if for pan 
eakes—every woman knows how they are made—sour 
cream or buttermilk, eggs, saleratus and flour, she stirs 
into the mixture as much flour as she well can, then about 
twenty minutes yre dinner she drops a spoonful at a 
time of the batter in with the boiling chicken. It will 
be as light as a puff and very nice, and good to warm 


bef 


over for another dinner. 

I heard 1 thing the other day, so good that it 
seems like a made-up 
port’s rendering of “ Prayer and Potatoes,” that practical 


a 
story. We were discussing Daven 


poem which has reached so many hearts, when a poor 


woman, who had been washing for us, said: “ Seems as if 
the Lord took very 
Now, I was astonished once in my life. 


direct ways to reach people's feelings, 
sometimes. I lived 
away out West on the prairie, me and my four children, 
and I couldn’t get much work to do, and our little stock 
of provisions kept getting lower and lower. One night 
we sat hovering over our fire, and I was gloomy enough. 
There was about a pint of corn-meal in the house, and 
that was all. I said: ‘ Well, children, maybe the Lord 
will provide something. ‘I do hope it will bea good 
mess of potatoes,’ said cheery little Nel, ‘seems to me I 
hungry for After they were 


never was so ‘taters before.’ 


all asleep, I lay there, tossing on my hard bed, and won- 
dering what I would do next. All at once the sweetest 
peace and rest came over me, and I sank into such a good 
sleep. 

“The next morning I rose planning that I would make 
the tin full of meal into mush and fry it in a greasy 
spider in which our last meat had been fried. As I 
opened the door to go down to the brook to wash, I saw 
There on the bench the door 
One pail was full of 


something new. beside 
stood two wooden pails and a sack. 
meat, the other full of potatoes, and the sack was filled 
I brought my hands together in my joy, and 
Little dears! 


with flour. 
just hurrahed for the children to come. 
they did not think of trousers and frocks then, but came 
out, all a-flutter, like a flock of quails! 
supreme, 


pails. Oh, it was such a 


I washed the pails and put the empty 
night I stood them out on 


angels with the sack and the 
precious gift! 
sack in one of them, and at 
the bench where I had found them, and the next morning 
I tried and tried to find out who had be 
friended us so opportunely, but The Lord 
fter that time,” said the poor 


they were gone. 
[ never could. 


never seemed so far off a 


woman, looking down with tearful eyes. 


| My namesake, Pipsey Ellen, of whom you have often 
| heard me speak, has been troubled with echilblains and 
tender feet for three years and has been obliged to wear 
gaiters all the time until this wint 
She wears good, substantial, leather shoes now, with a 
remedy has been brought 


decoction of black-oak 
All tenderness of 


| great deal of comfort, too. The 
about by bathing her feet in a 
bark, and rubbing with a coarse 

| the flesh is gone, and the skin seems hardened or tough- 

Let the liquid be warm, rub the feet together while 

Use any kind of good ointment on the 


towel. 


ened. 
| they are in it. 
} 


| tender joints. I think this remedy would be good for old 


people's feet, likewise. 


Wonderful! the little new things one will pick up. I 
said to Ida the other day: “ Now this beautiful nubia will 
be shorn of its charms after t 

“Why, no,” she replied, “ 

I will first braid t) 
ind instead of rubbing or 


first washing.” 

s as easy to wash a nubia 
as a towel. e tassels, then make a hot 
suds with fine Castile soap, 
wringing it with my hands, I will run it through the 
wringing-machine, then open the nubia as well as I can 
e bed up-stairs. After it is 
braid out of the tassels, 
in them just as they 


and spread it out on my s} 
thoroughly dry I will take the 
and the pretty little waves w be 
are now.” 

It is the rubbing and 
article, that damages it and 1 


f a nubia, or any knit 
ikes it look old and worn 
as it does at first. 
it should be mended 


twisting 
instead of light and airy and fleecy, 
If any article of this kind is t 
carefully with crewel or fine silk thread of a correspond- 
Then dampen the place repaired, lay a paper 


rn 


ing color. 


over it, and press the spot with a warm flatiron. If care- 


fully mended, it will never be observed. 


It es of all vermin which 
have lain dormant through the cold months will now 
begin to hatch, and if preyentives are not promptly ap- 
plied, the increase of cockroaches bedbugs will be 
without number. If bedsteads are carefully attended to 
during March, they can be rid 
every possible hiding place, then apply the following mix- 


is in this month that the eg 


and 


of vermin. Examine 


Their joy was | ture: To one pint of spirits of turpentine add one ounce 


They knew the Lord had sent some of His 


of corrosive sublimate, put in a bottle, shake well, and 
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label the bottle Porson. To be applied with a feather. 
Keep the bottle set away, out of the reach of little, med- 
dlesome children. 

There is an old woman’s whim that tells us the 11th 
of August is the day of all days on which to examine 
one’s bedsteads. Granny rummages around among the 
bed-chambers with a hearty good will on this day of the 
year. 

Moths are a very great annoyance; and everything that 
ean harbor a moth, or give it a night's lodging, should be 
looked over and well shaken. If there is one room the 


carpet of which you do not purpose taking up, you must | 
do the next best thing, which is to wet a towel, lay it | 
smoothly down on the carpet, and run a hot iron over it a | 


few times. This must be done especially next to the 
walls, and where furniture has been standing. If you are 
ever troubled with moths in the eracks of the floor, 
always put down about two thicknesses of newspapers 
over the suspicious places. 

Roaches! Oh, they are so nasty! They will sneak 
about where flour, and bread, and pies are kept, and they 
are so sharp one can hardly get to flirt them out of doors 
with the broom. Strychnine spread on bread and butter 
and sugar is sure death to them; but a baby might pick 


up the poisonous crust while crawling about, or the eat | 


might get it, or it might not be burned and the chickens 
would get hold of it. It is best to be very careful in using 
all kinds of poison. 

Spiders. Sweep down and destroy every nest you see 
in-doors and out. Keep a clean, light broom to be used 
for no other purpose. It is best to begin early in the 


spring if you would be rid of this annoyance. And yet | 


how much the wise, true, faithful, cunning spider does 
teach us! I have qualms of conscience every time I 
sweep down the silky tent or dwelling-place of a spider. 
Look over the wearing apparel for the coming summer, 
and if you have made all the blue and white check shirts 


that the men will need, and have not much to do, you | 


will find it a rare good time to renovate half-worn dresses, 
to put new bindings on skirts, make wide, substantial 
kitchen aprons, and to plan jobs that must be done before 


midsummer. 


Hams should be looked after the early part of this 
month, before the first geuzy-winged, buzzing fly makes 
his appearance. Do not wait until the warm days come 
or it will be too late. Hams should be dried as well as 
smoked. The best smoke is from corncobs or hickory 
bark. If you are in a hurry to smoke them, burn a piece 


of brimstone as large as a hickory-nut under them three | 


or four times; they will smoke sufficiently then in five 


days. The brimstone leaves no smell or taste whatever. | 


When the hams are smoked, sew them up in cotton, cover- 


ing every part; whitewash them; then put each ham in a | 


large paper bag, paste it together, and hang in a cool 


place away from rats, Some people keep them all sum- | 


mer wrapped in paper and buried in dry wood-ashes. Be 
sure that the bony end is well protected. We kept a box 
of smoked bacon once all summer very nicely, by having 
it packed down in old dry salt. It should be kept in a 
cool, airy place. 


All children like gingerbread, and I am very sure they 
will like Pipsey'’s the best of any. The little fourteen- 
year-old sister can make it and not trouble mamma. 


Take one cup of butter, two cups of sugar, one cup of | 
sour milk, four eggs, four cups of flour, a teaspoonful of | 


cinnamon, a tablespoonful of ginger, and one teaspoonful 
| of soda dissolved in a little hot water and strained. Mix 
| all together like cup-cake. 
| This is a delicious kind of soft gingerbread. 
If dny of you dear little folks prefer ginger-cakes that 
| can be carried in your pockets while you are out coast- 
| ing, why you can have them just as well. 
Take one cup of butter, two and a half cups of sugar, 
| half a cup of sour milk, two eggs, ginger and cinnamon 
to suit the taste, sufficient flour to make a stiff batter; 
and then after all is mixed, and the fire glowing, and the 
pans buttered, add a half teaspoonful of soda well dis- 
| solved and well beaten into the batter. 
| If you are to have a birthday party, and want a nice 
| pound-cake, make it with one pound of sugar, three- 
fourths of butter, eight eggs, the whites and yelks beaten 
| separately, and one pound of flour. If you want a lot of 
plump raisins in it, add them the last thing before it goes 
into the oven. 


The doctor's wife paid me a pretty compliment the other 
day, although she was not aware of it. We were all in 
|the big wagon coming home from a funeral—that of 
| Deacon Beverly—and Charlie Templeton and his wife 
passed us in a spick span new carriage fresh from the 
shop, and smelling of varnish and new velvet. I said: 
“Well, I am rejoiced that good Charlie and poor Becky 
|}ean ride in such a magnificent carriage of their own. 
You know that both their lives have been shadowed and 
| gloomy, and it does so gratify me to see them taking 


| ‘ i “— : 
| comfort in such unstinted quantities, bless them both !” 


The doctor’s wife leaned over and laughed till her 
brown eyes sparkled, and then she said: “I believe you 
stand alone among women, Pipsey. Now here, for forty 
| odd years, you've rode in Deacon Potts’s big, dingy, ugly 
| farm wagon, or his old, creaking, battered pung, or his 
| rieketty, moth-eaten, see-sawing buggy, with as much 
satisfaction as Cleopatra rode in her beautiful barge. 
Why, I’ve seen you pucker your mouth, and arch your 
eyebrows, and toss your blessed old head, as though all 
the riches and splendor of this earth lay at your feet, 


while at the same time you were looking superbly ugly, 
and as poor as the law would allow. Now I really envy 
Charlie and Becky. I wish we had a carriage; and I'd 
| want it to be a good deal nicer than theirs, too. I like to 


| have the best of everything. When you see a beautiful 
| woman, you praise and admire her as extravagantly as 
any gentleman-fop would. I admire, too, but all the time 


I keep wishing I was just as handsome myself; a little 
pain creeps into my heart—a soul-sickening pain it is, 
too. Now, Pipsey, you could stand it if you were a great 
deal handsomer. There is no danger of you ever growing 
| vain over good looks; and that is why I wonder at your 
admiration of pretty women. Now if I were as plain as 
| you, my dear, I would not be half so content; neither 
| would I toss my head as I rode along in a dilapidated 
| pung wagon or buggy.” 

Then we all laughed at the funny speech of the doc- 
tor’s wife, and I reached over and grasped her shoulder 
and gave her as good a shaking as the circumstances 
would permit. The blessed woman, she is so frank and 
| so sweet that one could not get angry at anything she 
| would say. I do wish every person would speak the 
| truth as plainly and as frankly ; we would know then just 
where to place people in our estimation. 


The deacon and I had a little tiff last night. An uncle 


snd Tw Mas 
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of mine had taken a new wife home a little while after} the ‘t’other pillow’ on top of his head! The picture is 


the death of the faithful, true, noble, pure-minded wo- } positively ridiculous, and yet how common it is. What 
man who had walked beside him for thirty-five years.| a sickening sense of disgust must the favored fair one 
She had held up his hands, had shared the humblest and | feel!” 

the hardest toil equally with him; and when she began Sut our old uncle don't come under this class; he hur- 
to falter and faint by the wayside, the robust man’s ripe | ried and made market of himself, and the sorrow that 
years grew ruddier and mellower, and he was cheerful | rent his heart is “ quenched.” 

and reconciled to lay her in the tomb, and settle down | 

right coseyly in the enjoyment of seventy thousand dol-| If a fine, sunny day comes during this month, that 
lars and the companionship of a young and a new wife. kind of a day in which the hens cackle and feel good, 

That was a little more than I could bear with my usual | and the south wind has a balmy hint of prophecy in its 
equanimity; and thinking of the dear aunt, I boo-hoo’ed | whisperings, then tell the children to move unsightly 
all through the letter that contained the intelligence. | things out of the door-yard corners, to put away the old 

Father stripped away at his whiskers, his eyes growing | sled on which they rode down hill, the wide plank on 
brighter and brighter all the time, as he listened to my | which they teetered, and the saw-buck that they used for 
dolorous little how! of distress, |a horse. Make them pick up every loose thing, and 

“Come, Pipsissiway, don’t be a fool, now; what's the carry away every stick and stone; then when the first, 
use?” said he, impatiently. | soft shower comes, as the April days creep on apace, 

“My poor, poor aunt,” I said; “T don’t see how I can| there will be nothing to prevent the upspringing of every 
well bear it; it does seem so hard to think of that loving, | tender, green blade of grass. 
devoted wife of thirty-five years, forgotten in the brief | If there is an old ash-barre!l, or a heavy plank, or stout 
space of a few weeks; her body tucked out of sight| forks that the men put in the back-yard on butchering- 
among the dead grass on the corner of Uncle Abe's farm, | day, do not try to move them yourselves—let a man’s 
and this man—this thing—brightening up, and treating | muscular strength do that, while you save the vitality 
his old thrapple to a new neck-tie, and his hands to soft | that you gathered in the winter-time 
kids, and flying off to give his old, battered heart toa It isa bad plan to allow the picking-up process in your 
new wife;” then I walked the floor, and thought some | door-yard to be delayed until the warm days of April or 
very unkind things of buoyant old widowers in general. | the first of May. There will be plenty of work to do 

“Oh, your aunt was just as dead, probably, then as she | then without these little jobs. They are mole-hills now, 
would have been in two or three years,” said father, bit hey will be mountains then. 
terly. } 

“No doubt of that,” said I; “but, father, how can a | Wewere at an out-in-the-woods’ meeting one day last 
husband so far forget what is due to the memory of the | fall. It was very pleasant, that assemblage under the tall 
woman whose life was entwined with his for more than the | oaks, and among the mossy logs and dead lesves. 
third of a century, I cannot understand.” And then I| I enjoyed sitting off alone and watehing the grandmo- 
thought of that sad, sad poem: “ Disillusion,” by Eliza-| thers coo over the dear babies, and the pretty, young 
beth Akers Allen. I wish the dear, tender woman, who | girls smile, and smirk, and look their most bewitching. 
was wounded when I said in despondent mood those un-| Everybody seemed happy and sociable, and full of good- 
fortunate words—comparing the broken, worn wife to a} will to all. 
plough left in the furrow to rust and fall into uselessness | Icould hardly keep my eyes off the charming face of 
and decay—will read that poem. She will understand me | one lady—a stranger about thirty years of age. She was 
then. It is in the Home Magazine of July, 1871. very beautiful; her features were good, her eyes a tender 

“TI see no great cause for grief,” said father; “ your | brown, full of the sunniest light, her lips red as coral, 
aunt is beyond the reach of hurt or harm—these poor, | her nose finely chiselled, her hair abundant, goldy-brown, 
worldly affairs are nothing to her.” and her forehead full and white, and very pretty. I sat 
| and feasted my eyes on her sweet face, in a shy way that 
been a tiresome burden instead of a co-worker, and that/ she did not observe. Of course she wouldn't think of 
he was rejoiced to get her out of his sight; and to solace | that old woman, Pipsey Potts, who sat with her back up 
his heart he has filled her place with another. It} against a tree, eating carraway cookies and drinking cold 
proves that she was not an appreciated wife; that theirs | coffee out of a pocket flask, as a person who had a love 


“But, father,” said I; “it seems as though she had 


- was not a true marriage. Why, I would hate you| for the beautiful implanted in her tough, old heart. If 


if you conducted yourself in such a manner! Now, aj} she did notice me rolling up the whites of my eyes be- 
man who has been married has no business to make love | hind the flaring brim of my calash-bonnet, she—the lady 
to another woman after the romantic fashion of a young} beautiful—would only think I was doing justice to the 
man. It is unnatural—and he is very apt to make a fool | dry cookies in my reticule. 

of himself if he tries it. People are always disgusted While I sat there watching the play of her features, 
watching the silly antics of a widower. How much more| and listening to the music of her laugh, a carriage came 
manly it is for a stale, old fellow to look the woman of| slowly driving along the broken pathway through the 





his choice right in the face and say: ‘Will you marry} woods. Two Indics and a little, three years’ old boy oc- 
me?’ If she isa womanly woman, she will respond very | cupied the carriage. Just as they came opposite my 
frankly and honestly, and then keep the result of the in-| beautiful woman, the carriage wheels rolled over a big 
terview entirely to herself. Think of an old shark of a | stick, and the sudden jolt threw the child out on the 


widower sitting, past the hour of retiring, in somebody's | ground. 

parlor, while twinges of rheumatism tingle in his j’ints,| The frightened women cried out and stopped the horse 
and the cold, shivery chills sneak down his back for want | instantly, while a bystander picked up the little fellow 
of his woolly bed-blanket, and a rushing fills his flabby | and restored him to his mother. They felt of him to see 


ears because they miss their warm woollen night-cap, and | if any bones were broken, all the while hugging him to 
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their bosoms and kissing him affectionately. I could 


hardly keep back the tears, I felt so sorry for the mother. | 


I stepped up to the beautiful woman and said: “ Oh, 
that is enough to touch any woman's heart!” 

She turned, and with a glance of her eye scanned me 
from head to foot. I knew that her woman's shrewd 
gaze was estimating me by the dress and bonnet—I un 
derstood that look of the beautiful brown eyes, and the 
curl of her ruby lip, as shetossed her head and turned 
away. 

“T guess the young un wasn’t much hurt,” said her 
eompanion when looking after the carriage, as it drov« 
slowly along the path through the woods. 


“Oh, no!” was the haughty reply, “ but if it had gone 
up the spout, I bet there would have been a bawling 
here.” ° 

Then and there the beauty I had been worshipping 
erumbled and fell to the ground—coarse clay. She was 
no Jady, surely not, for if she had been one, no language 
like that vulgar, bar-room slang would have fallen from 
her rosy lips. I was painfully astonished, hurt, disap 


pointed, ashamed. Why, the old woman in a dingy 


shaker-bonnet, who sat out in the sunshine smoking a 
While I stood there 


the husband of the handsome woman came up and said 


pipe, was, in truth, more of a lady. 


“We shall have company to-night, I promised the com 
mittee that I would find supper and lodging for fourteen 
members of the band.” 

“Well, I swan, Jim, that’s what I call doing it uy 
brown! You ought to have tipped me the wink, anyhow, 
before you said you'd take ‘em. Jerusalem! how's a 
body to manage, I do wonder! we'll have to sleep in 
trundle-bed, [ expect, along with with the cook’s young 
mn; he-he!’ and the laugh, so full of music, did not 


seem as sweet to me as it did at first. It surely hada 


porky flavor now, but the face—I looked again—it was a 
beautiful face, not refined or indicative of culture, but 
physically handsome, fair, made up of the tints of the 


rose and the lily and the lustre of the pearl. 


Make your plans this month of what you will need to 
You will find it 


purchase for spring an 1 summer wear. 
advisable to buy your muslin and calico by the web at 
wholesale prices. Don’t get pretty calicoes unless they 


are good and will wash well. It pays best to buy Frenc} 


chintz for your nice everyday dresses. It is very wide 


and will not fade, nor shrink, nor grow dingy; price, last 


summer, was twenty-five cents per yard. Make your 
dresses to fit neatly, don’t have too much fixings about 
them, then every time they are washed and starched and 
carefully ironed, they will be just as pretty as they were 
at first, the very gloss will seem to be on them that the 
Always boil and shrink un 
If you 


want to bleach muslin a quicker way than to lay it on 


goods had when made up. 
bleached muslins before making into garments. 


the ground, use a solution of chloride of lime, I told you 
this, however, last year. 

Don’t forget to make some neat kind of a light, corded 
sunbonnet to wear out in the March winds, that will pre 
vent freckles and tan. 
months in all the year in which to sunburn and freckle, 


March and April are the worst 


but if you should happen to have a little sprinkle of specks 
across your nose and cheeks, never mind it; some of the 
prettiest and most interesting girls are speckled as trouts. 
Our suffering here is not worthy our first day’s welcome 
in Heaven. i 


| SUMMER DAYS IN NEW YORK, 


| BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
} 


] OTHING is so good as it seems,” 
4: 


Eliot, pouring the sap of her wide insight and 


says George 





observation into the clear crystal of one of her 
strong, ¢} igrammatic sentences 

But the reverse of the proposition is, perhaps, equally 
true. 

I tried to believe this last summer, when circumstances 
held me an unwilling captive in the vast, noisy, sweltering 
city, until the very air grew fiery with the breath of July. 

A few words may serve to explain the position of 
affairs 

There was a book engaged to be written and in the 
publisher's hands before I could have my first glimpse of 


green f 





lds and blue, dancing waters. 





There was no gate out of that engagement but by the 


rmance, and that Jed down the 


long, straight road of perfo 
lays and weeks and months with a dreary, relentless uni- 
formity of work. 


It almost seemed that I had turned into one of the 


id pitiless, was for- 


Fates and that a voice, unwearied a 


ever humming ¢ 


ut my ear the old quatrain: 


“Spin, spin, Clotho spin, 
Lachesis twist 

J shadow 

The silent head 





How those still, hot, smouldering days with their foot- 
fall, noiseless as spectres, ea h came and went, holding 


yut their hands for their full tale of the day's work! 





There was something half solemn, half awful in that 
stern, voiceless demand. I grew to look on those days as 
cruel taskmasters, but before the end came and the long 
work was finished, those watchful, waiting days came to 
have some kindly encouragement and approval in their 
eyes; and now, whenever I turn back and look on them, 
the faces shine down on me with unutterable tends rness ; 
faces of those old days of heat and toil and weariness. 

It is curious that I searcely remember any side now 
but their pleasant one; the people, and things, and 
thoughts which came into my life and broke up the 
silences and the dullnesses. I forget how I longed for a 

»0l breath of mountain winds, a salt sting of the fresh, 
sea air, the gladness of the robin’s morning song, the 
sound of the wind among the leaves. 


In the world to come shall.we chiefly remember the 


pleasant things of this human life of ours, I wonder ? 
I am sure I came to live more in the sixteenth century 


than in the nineteenth, under the great, still roof, out of 





which, with the coming of the June heats, the household 
whose guest I had been, made a flight swift almost as 
swallows to the “Summer Rest,” where the ocean sang all 
day at Long Branch. 

So I was left alone to finish my work among the books, 


and statues, and pictures, with that absolute command of 
time and cireumstances which an author can appreciate, 
and which I could have enjoyed to such an extent nowhere 
else. 

Writing of that old century, I forgot the great city 
working and sweltering around me. I moved amid the 
splendid scenes of another age and generation. 
historic figures of men and women, whose convictions, 


Great 


characters, deeds have helped to mould our To-Day, passed 
before me. I dwelt in their life and lived in their joys 
and sorrows. I shared their glory, their gladness, their 
griefs. The struggles of those old epochs, the birth-throes 
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of liberty, the long processions of heroes and martyrs, 
the glorious deeds, the dreadful wrongs, the songs of vic- 
tory, the wails of th oppressed, grew more real and vital 
than that daily life 
around me. 
Sometimes the past would fade away, and in the re 
action and weariness which is sure to follow overwork, a 
great sense of loneliness and remoteness from all human 
interests would possess 
speak to in the great, 
body had gone | 


charge of it in 


me. 
grand house, out of which every- 
the people who remained to take 
absence of its owners. 
There were sys the statues and the pictures for 
company. 
I used to wand ma the beautiful marbles and the 
walls aglow with the immortal 


but I 


self like something uncanny haunting 


paintings which n the 
splendors of color and forms of ideal loveliness ; 
half seemed 


all the beauty and g 


£ 


to ny 
lory which art and taste had gathered 
about me, and I longed for the sympathy of human pre 
sence, the electri: 

Yet such vital presences had filled these rooms, that it 


of human companionship. 


seemed as though something of themselves must still 
have lingered in the air. 

It was a place familiar to poet and artist. Bayard 
Taylor had told here many a story of his world-wide 
ramblings and adventures; here Stoddard and Steadman, 
poets and friends, had read their songs, before the ear of 
the world had bent itself to listen; here Horace Greeley 
came for refreshment to the tired, overworked brain, and 
to talk over affairs 
and political problems in which his waning 
Bret Harte, with that marvellous 
of his which sheds such a strange, 


f state, and discuss the great moral 
life was en- 
grossed ; here also « 
Pre-Raphaelite touch 
weird light on every 
Hay has read bhi ngs and lived over again his sunny 
life in Spain, when 
wandered through the gloomy splendors of the Escorial, 
and among the glories of Murillo, and listened to the 
songs of the dark-eyed Spanish girls, or to the stirring 


Lmi€ 
object it touches: here, too, John 


e was Secretary of Legation, and 


eloquence of Cast 
Cortes and roused the 
the shame of the past, the glory and 


ir’s periods, when he stood before the 
hearts of his countrymen, as the 
great orator painted 
grandeur of the Spain that might be. 

The sabre-like flash 
bright, trenchant sarcasm of Kate Field ; the native, glow- 


of Grace Greenwood’s wit; the 
ing eloquence of Anna Dickinson ; the indescribable grace 
and charm of Louise Chandler Moulton’s conversation ; 
and all the sparkle, 
my friend and hostess, Mrs, Laura Curtis Bullard, must, 
it seemed, still haunt the silence where they had been 
heard and seen so often. 

At times I almost imagined the soft echoes still lingered 
in the air; and tl 
loneliness, the hot summer breath, and I would be 
there. : 

But two things never failed me in the great up-town 
One of these 


1en again only the dead silence, the 


house where I wrote my book last summer. 
was the maple in front, on the opposite side of the street. 
Tt was a young tree, and almost the only one in sight. It 


stood for the woods, for all the pomp of the summer hills, 


for cool, deep silences of the forest, for the life, and song, 
| that thought fer those grimy workingmen, those worn 


and gladness out of which I was shut. 

How I used to watch that tree by day and by night— 
the winds which came, stray, blessed waifs from the North 
and East Rivers, to flutter in its bosom, to thrill with 
gadden eestasies of coolness and motion its green leaves, 


and sweetness, and graciousness of 


| 


which throbbed and struggled all | 


I longed for somebody to 
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and shake out of their slumbers the boughs which drooped 
in the dead heats. 
In the morning, in the burning noondays, in the soft, 


slow fall of the summer twilights, in the evenings, when 


the great, solemn moon swung over the city, and the long, 
stately street, with its twin rows of stone houses, was go 
silent that a footfall rung through 
watched the maple across tl 


it like a challenge, TJ 
street. I blessed every 


brown sparrow which flutter every stray sunbeam 
which quivered, every bit of breeze which wavered among 
its green wealth of leaves. 
Red brick and brown stone might rise in stately frown 
That y 


midst, was a bit of nature’s ow 


ing gloom on every side. ung maple, set in their 


free life, and gladness, 
of 


f ¢} ° in i 
s of the sea, were in its 


n 


and beauty. Sunshine and sparrows, hum insects, 


winds of Heaven, soft, faint v 
It spake to hun 
ruage which they always understood. 


tired heart a lan 
Tt soothed, 


and overwrought brain 


leaves. rry eyes and 
con 
forted, sustained strained nerves 
in their utmost need. 

The maple stood at the fi 


in full view from the upper 


nt house; at the back, 
s, was the great clock 
St 


of the depot on Forty-second 

I could not have spared either in those lonely days 
when books and pen were all my mpany. 

How often, wandering from room to room, when thought 
piration and find 
rreat depot dial plate has 
There it 
» “not hasting nor 


and imagination failed me, secking in 
ing none, the sight of that 
stirred my soul like the voi f a trumpet! 
stood, measuring the days and |} 
resting.” 

’y the way of that clock, under its shadow, when my 
book was written, my work don 
TI t Ww 


, the streneth of the 


I was to go out into rest 


and freedom once more. s the way beyond which 
lay the summer hills mountains, the 
cool greenness of the ficlds, with their crimson gloom of 
clover and golden laughter of buttercups, the humming of 
the pomp and glory 


me, though I had 


bees, the singing of brooks, and all 
of the summer which still waited f 


missed its June. 


Sometimes, too, when the lone, hot days dropped into 
] 


soft yellow twilights, as human life drops slowly from its 


hurry and fever of passions into the calm and cool quiet 


of age, I went out for a walk, trying to make believe that 


the brick pavements were cool, silent wood-paths winding 


among old mossy knolls and beds of sweet fern. 
I remember the saddest thing in all those walks was 
the sight of the tired, listless-fa 


the groups of little children, whom I 


ed men and women, and 
met at the street 
corners. watch For 
these no summer was waiting after the task was done to 
take them into its cool, restful weleome. 


It made my heart ache t them. 


Through the smouldering, sickening heat of the dog 
days, these men and women and little children must drag 
their failing strength, pent up in the great, close city in 


| dark, narrow alleys and stifling rooms, where the faint 


river breeze which cooled the wide streets and avenues of 
the great city could never gain an entrance. 

I thought of these people, and of their lot, with a dread 
ful hopelessness, and then I remembered the maple in 


| front and the great clock on Forty-second Street. 


“Nothing is so bad as it seemed.” How I caught at 
faced women, those crowds of little children, whom I met 
in my solitary walks haunting the corners of the streets. 
Despite the toil and denial of their lives, was there not 
some maple at the front window, with winds and sunshine 





ped 


soft, 
hen 
mg, 


5 eo 


ee eee 
and twitter of sparrows among its green boughs? Some 
depot-dial at the back, whose sight brought cheer and 
strength, and a new out-look for the future into those 
narrow, darkened lives ? 

God knows; and He knows, too, “ things are not always 
what they seem.” 

Some pleasures of quite a different sort from those of 
which I have been telling you came into my life at this 
time, and have turned into dear memories, as our best 
surprises and pleasures always do. 

I remember one day when my spirits had flagged 
utterly, and the way out of my work rose before me like 
a bare, dreary, interminable road to which I could see no 
end, there came a swift, soft rap at my door, and a voice 
saying in the brightest, hopefulest tones: “ Mayn’t I 
come in?” 

I did not recognize the voice, but I opened the door in 
s moment, and there, with the smile in her eyes and on 
her lips, stood Anna Dickinson. 

Some business had brought her in the heats to New 
York; and our friend had arranged to come up from 
Long Branch and join us at nightfall. 

So we were to have the long day to ourselves; and it is 
one which lies in the softest, tenderest lights in my 
memory. What courage, and cheer, and comfort that 
brave young presence brought to me! 

I had seen Anna Dickinson a number of times before 

that day. I had listened when cager crowds hung on the 
words of that wonderful magnetic eloquence, which in its 
first outburst flamed through and fired the heart of a 
great nation. But I learned more of her real self in that 
one day than I might in weeks or months of conventional 
intercourse. 
» [was stirred by the great thoughts, the grand moral 
enthusiasms, which had inspired that young girl, and had 
rent her out into the world from the brooding shelter of 
her quiet Quaker home, when she had hardly passed be 
yond the threshuld of her childhood to a career which 
seems, when you come to think of it seriously, to partake 
almost of the miraculous. For she had no friends, no 
fortune—nothing but her own brave heart and her undis 
ciplined genius—that young girl who came a stranger 
amongst us, with a burning message which set all our 
hearts aflame. ‘ 

Yet one would hardly have suspected this that day. I 
remember how we wandered about in careless inood from 
one great room to another, as the heats drove or our 
fancy seized us. 

How altogether sweet and lovely the genius of the lec- 
tare-room seemed! How little could one have conceived, 
listening to the soft, clear tones, to the little, half-echildish 
gushes of laughter which wound their breezy sweetness 
in and out of her talk, that that young girl, alone and 
friendless, had looked the world in the face and con- 
quered it? 

And what talk it was—bright, vigorous, full of pictures 
and little dramatic scenes and episodes in the course of 
her strange, eventful career, flashing ont here and there 
with sudden surprises of humor, bat full of thought, 

earnestness, feeling, as of one who had looked deep into 
Re great problems of human life, and who could never 
forget what she had seen and learned. 

I remember during that day where one instance of 
Anna Dickinson's wonderful instinct for the right words, | 
and her singular mastery of that native English, on whose | 
eunning harp she has played with sueh magic skill, struck 


me with peculiar force. | 


SKETCHES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
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Our friend, in her frequent tours abroad, had collected 
|a very choice portfolio of photographs of celebrated men 
and women. Anna Dickinson's eyes, as we rambled from 


room to room, happened to fall on this portfolio. She 


seized it, nestled down on a corner of the sofa, and com- 
menced a rapid, critical examination of each of the faces. 

I see her still sitting there, not far from an exquisite 
marble Mereury of the Vatican, which occupied the 


centre of the apartment; his face, with its immortal youth, 





and calm, and beauty, was turned toward and watching 


ner from the pedestal where he sat. One might easily 
have fancied the still, beautiful image a guardian spirit. 

But she whom that white, silent Mercury, with his 
strange, unearthly loveliness, watched, was intent only on 


the photographs. As each one slipped through her fin- 





gers, she made a running commentary, half to me, half to 
herself, on its character and expression. 
It was wonderfully curious and interesting to hear her. 


e insight, 





Every adjective showed such a fine, penet 






went with such unerring mark to the he f things— 
udjectives so strong, forceful, vitgl, that they stt their 
meaning right before you, as a ray of light brings out in 
strong relief every object that it touches. 

She individualized each of those faces, brought eut 
what at least seemed to her its hidden soul, with one or 
two of her strong, pat epithets, and this, too, without the 
slightest consciousness of effort on her part; it was genius 
playing with itself for its own amusement; but it was that 
very genius which had magnetized breathless crowds from 
one shore of the continent to the other. 

And through all the talk wound the little stirs and 


breezes of laughter, like winds among leaves. And the 





nost like 





face that leaned over the phot graphs looked 
a child’s, mobile, and sensitive, and sweet, with the soft- 
ness about the lips and the swift light in the dark eyes. 
Looking at the face then, which seemed haunted by 
some lingering echo of its childhood, no one could have 
dreamed what forces slumbered beneath, how it could 


glow and flash with seorn and indignation, or how that 


soft, richly keyed voice could lift itself into a clear, 
vibrant ring of denunciation, or pour down its stormy 
eloquence upon vast crowds, thrilling responsive be- 
neath it, 

I thought of all this as she sat there, and the Mereury 
of the Vatican gazed on her with his bright, intent gaze 
until she finished her survey and closed the portfolio, and 
went on to other talk, wandering about from room te 
room, until at last the summer day grew slowly into twi 
light, and my friend joined us once more. 

So pleasant surprises and hours of life and color, lay 
seattered like green oases, with their cool shade and 
sound of falling waters throughout the wide, hot desert of 
those days. 

At last the hour struck. I hfd reached the gate which 
nee. My 





opened out of the long, slow road of performs 
book was finished, and I laid down my pen. 

How well I remember that day, when the dead noon- 
heats lay among the maple boughs, and I passed under 
the shadow of the old depot clock, and far beyond lay the 
green fields and the restful shadow of the great mountains. 

But as a traveller who has come over hot, blistering 
sands of the desert remembers chiefly the glory of the 
palm-trees, the glimmer of the fountains that gladdened 
and refreshed his way, so I, too, looking back, remember 
most vividly, and have tried to set for you in the fore- 
ground, the best things and the pleasantest of my “ Sam- 
mer Days in New York.” 
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MY GIRLS AND I. 


BY CHATTY BROOKS. 
No. 3, 
June 2.—We call Josephine our encyclopedia. She is 
eur general reader, and seems to know of everything that 
transpires in the outside world. 

She went with young Doctor Jaques to a concert in a 
neighboring village last night, and while she was absent 
more than one he girls said; * How we do miss Josie. 
It seems lonely wit 
told them the secret of our attachment to Josie lay in the 


yur Josephine away from home.” I 


fuct of her being intelligent, and loving, and unselfish, 
aud therein was the source of her queenly beauty, too. A 
low, groveling spirit takes all the dignity out of the fig 
ure, and all ter and sweetness out of the counte- 
nance; a sensual 
and stamps it cold, and coarse, and repulsive. If her 


lisposition blights the handsomest face, 
loves were low and her heart cherished bad passions, our 
Josephine would not be beautiful, and we would not en- 
joy her Society 

I told them 


the heart was not good; 


as impossible to preserve good looks if 
and where there was a vacant 


mind, the fairest e would be a blank, no matter how 


fair the complexion, how bright the eyes, or how finely | 


chiseled the feat 
The scrap-b 


in a drawer of the desk near me, and one of my deceased 


< that my dear, dead husband made lay 


George’s refl 
that I read it a l 
“Stand on one of the crowded streets and note the 


ns came up 60 opportunely just then, 


passers-by, and any one can see how a vacant mind has 
made a vacant eye, how a thoughtless, aimless mind has 
robbed the countenance ; how vanity has made everything 
about its victim petty; how frivolity has cut disdain into 
the features and made the face a chronic sneer; how sel- 
fishness has shriveled, and wrinkled, and withered up the 
personality; how hatred has deformed and demoralized 
those who yiclded to its powers; how every bad passion 
has turned tell-tale and published its disagreeable story 
in the lines of the face and the look of the eye; how the 
old man, who h ven himself up to every sort of wick- 
edness, is bran er with deformity and repulsive- 
ness—and he will get a new idea of what retribution 
pas” 
This is terrible, this transforming of a face once full of 
hope and loveliness into deformity and repulsiveness ! 
June 3.—I don’t like to find fault. I must expect little 
annoyances; but I was vexed this morning when I went 
to help Kathie wash dishes, and found the dish-cloth 
hung up on a nail, sour and filthy, I have told the girls 
frequently that 


they must wash, and rinse, and hang out the dish-cloth, 


fter they are through washing dishes, 


that it may air and keep #weet and clean, Of all things, 
the dish-cloth should be the cleanest! 

Kathie said Tudie, our little one, was to-blame; so I 
said no more, but I resolved that Tudie should learn a bet- 
ter way before she left my roof; that I'd put the baby- 
housekeeper under discipline. 

I observe this June sunshine has made little Tudie as 
brown as a chestnut. Now I don’t mind a sunburnt face, 
but the child was so badly tanned that she glistened with 
@ brassy tint. I told her, if she would be careful and 
wear her hat every time she went out, I would try and 
remove the tan. She promised; and at night I mixed | 
some magnesia in water until it was like a paste, and 


plastered her face all over, and let it remain a few min- 


— 


| utes; washed it off clean with fine soap-suds, then two or 


three times in pure warm water. 


| Itdamages ‘a woman's complexion to wash the face 
| thoroughly and frequently in day-time, and go out into 
the open air, Better wash well at night, especially when 
soap, or ammonia, or borax is used. 

I make the girls change their clothing often. The skin 
has the power of absorbing substances that come in con- 
tact with it, and this isthe chief reason w hy one should 
keep clean, and why the clothing should be frequently 
changed. The skin has a very important office to fulfil, 

and the better it performs it the healthier we shall be. So 
we should put no obstacles in its way. 

Physiologists tell us that there is a constant displace- 
ment and renewal of the particles of the human system 
going on, and much of the effete or worn-out matter ig 
carried off through the skit Much of what we eat also 
is unsuitable or unnecessary to nourish our bodies, and 
must be carried off by the skin, lungs, bowels .and kid- 
neys. Ina healthy person, it is said, the skin carries off 
over a pound weight every day in insensible perspiration, 
If we be not clean, so that it can pass off easily, the other 


organs must do more or the system becomes clogged, and, 


in either case, disease is liable t sult. 

I do believe I feel as much pride in having my ten 
girls appear well as though they were my own flesh 
and blood. I think it is eve 


as possible, and nothing mal) one appear so well as 


s duty to look as well 
good health, and neatness fulness. 

When I was visiting Mot! ks last fall, my dear, 
dead husband’s mother, 1 admired a beautiful 
little girl, the only daug who boarded with 
mother. She was about thirteen ye old; the charm of 
the child’s face lay in her long, « yelashes ; they fell 
so softly, and gave her blue ey h a fine expression, 
During the two montis in w isited mother I be- 
came intimate with the lady ler, and one day she 


told me that it was owing t vn ingenuity—her real, 


shrewd, Yankee cunning ra’s eyelashes were her 
charm. She told me not to t it, for she did not want 
irvellous ey clashes. 


now I've kept it as 
ume to live with me I 


everybody’s young uns having 
Well, I never did tell it, but 
long as I can. Since the ¢g 
told them. It is done by cuttir 
lashes—just the merest little fringy ends. Let it be done 


the ends of the eye- 


with small scissors after the eyes are closed, as in sleep. 
Be careful and cut off very little. This plan is best 
adapted to children and little folks. Grown girls’ lashes 
are not so apt to grow much unless the hair does, too. I 


ls, Tudie and Mid- 


get; I mean to make them look their very sweetest. 


trimmed the ey elashes of our 


nats, and rugs, and 
She twists on 


June 4th.—I can always tell by th 
carpet when Lottie has walked on 
her heels so much, and leas he sign of her peculiar 
step wherever she goes, She can hardly walk over a rug 
without catching the toe of her shoe under it, and in 
going down-stairs her heels are always catching, and she 
is blundering and almost falling. I feel uneasy wher- 
ever she is, I don’t know what minute she will tumble 
down-stajra, or fall backward coming out of the cellar, or 
seald the back of my neck, or cut herself with the bread- 
knife. I am in a constant trepidation. I do dislike 
fidgety girls, I try to impress upon their minds that a 
deliberate gait, a gentle manner and a gracious tone of 
voice, all these things which may be acquired, give one 
an immense advantage over others who may be vastly 
superior to them. To be tranquil, bodily, is absolutely 
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necessary to grandeur of mind or of presence. Violent 
gestures and quick movements involuntarily inspire one 
with disrespect. Fidgety girls make fidgety wives and 
mothers, and the two latter are almost unbearable. They 
are enough to worry a household into distraction. 

June 6th.—Josephine and I spent last evening at the 
the rock 


professor's, It was late when we came home 


ing-chairs stood out on the verandah, the girls had all 
gone to bed, the moon was at its full, and the trees fell in 
long shadows clear across the meadow. We sat down in the 


easy chairs to rest awhile and enjoy the summer moonlight. 


Somehow, I can’t tell how it did come about, but our | 


conversation drifted on until we found ourselves talking 
about the ways of married men. Now, all married men 
are not as discreet as they should be, more’s the pity, and 
I did most cor 


dially approve of her sentiments, and I want other girls 


that was what Josie and I talked about. 


should know what they are. This is her story as nearly 
as I can ‘tell it. She was teaching school and boarding 
in the family of the Methodist minister. 
sensible woman and taught Josie to abhor the admiration 


Her ma was a 


and attention of all married men; to shun all arts of 
eoquetry, to avoid levity of manners and light, frivolous 


conversation. It happened that the minister and herself 


were often thrown together alone; he was kind and sym 


pathizing, and that was all well enough. At length, he 
grew so familiar as to praise her, to speak of ber beauti 


ful eyes, of her stately form and her conversational powers. 





Itann ve 1 her, but she thought herself over-nice, pe h ps, 
and bore with it as calmly and graciously as she could. 


In a gentle way he grew to hinting that he was unfor 


tunate in marrying the woman he did—that though she 
was a good wife and mother, they were not congenial; 


his aspirations were higher than hers; he soared while 
she was content to creep; he loved poetry while she loved 
pie; he yearned for congenial companionship—life was a 
bleak and barren desert—the flowers bloomed not for him, 
and the birds sang not their sweetest songs. 

Josie began to feel that the ground on which she st od 
was more treacherous than quicksands or volcanic ground, 
and looking him calmly in the face, slte told him that it 
was not pleasant for her to listen to such language, that 
it be-littled him and humiliated her. She told him that 
it was very unkind and ungent!emanly in any man, under 
any circumstances, to say such things of the woman 
whom he had chosen from all the world—the wife of his 
bosom and the mother of his babes. 

“But,” he continued, “I said nothing untrue of my 


wife, nothing against her character.’ 


Josie interrupted him with, “You should never take! 


Religions 


GOOD DEEDS. 


: E is paving the way to Heaven by good deeds,” 
said a lady. I bent my ear and listened. 

“ Unless it is very well paved, he will find pro 
gress in that direction exceedingly difficult.” The reply 
fixed my attention. 

“ Are you not uncharitable ?” remarked the first speaker. 
“Mr. Floyd does a great deal of good. I never go to 


him on an errand of benevolence that he does not give 


” 


me something. 
“To buy paving-stones,’ 


’ 


was the quiet remark. 





the name of your wife on your lips in the presence of 


| others, unless in language that holds her up a marvel of 


all the virtues and excellencies of womankind.” 

| J always treat her with respect; I buy her everything 
she wants,” said he, “and I never confided these secret 
thoughts to any one before, not even to my sisters.” 

| “Then, please, don’t thrust your confidence upon me,” 
wag her brave answer; “I never desired to be in the con- 
fidence of any man except my brother. You wrong your 
vife—she’s as good as you are, if you are a preacher,” 
and here I laughed soothingly. ‘“ How can she soar when 
she has all the dinners to cook, and all the little heels and 
elbows to mend, and the coughs to doctor, and the little 
} When 


you tell these secrets, that should only be between your 


oys and sorrows of baby-life to meet and share? 


God and yourself, you wrong your wife and children and 
| the one of whom you make a confidant. Take a young 
| girl who has not been taught by a godly mother like 
| mine, pour your pitiful tale into her ears, and if she is a 
' novel reader, or a visionary dreamer, or one sighing for a 
congenial spirit, she, poor thing, would believe your 
pretty talk and be ready to fall into your arms, through 
sympathy. Do you not see what dangerous ground you 
stand on? pitfalls yawn at your feet—darkness is all 
around you, your very soul is imperilled. You would 


scorn to lead any one from the path of rectitude, but 
quite good men often do it after this manner of confi ling 
their sorrows to susceptible young women. 

“Don't mention this subject toa woman again. You 
wedded a good woman, a quiet, domestic wife who looks 


well to the ways of her household, and who has no earthly 
Wear her love 


lols except her husband and children. 
proudly, it crowns youa king. Don’t be silly and senti- 
mental, and go a-soaring and a-searching after conge- 
niality, it is all around you, and within your easy reach, 
and instead of feeling hurt, or humiliated, or vexed with 
me, I am willing that you should hold me as one of your 
truest and most sincere friends ;” then I made him shake 
hands, and ever since then he has treated me as though 
he believed me one of the noblest and most exalted of 
women. 

I resolved that night when I went to bed that I would, 


the first opportunity, talk to my girls on this very subject. 


1arried men are so vain and silly, and so lost to a 


Some n 
true sense of the sacredness of their marriage vows, that 
they are very dangerous friends for young women who 


have not much stamina of ch 


aracter. Then, our story- 
writers do not hold up this subject in its true light, ag 
they should do 

Yes, I'll talk to my girls on this subject! 


Reading, 
“Give the 


By their fruit ye shall 


“Now, that is too bad!” said the other. 
man credit for what he does, 
know them.” 

“God looks at the heart, not at the act. It isn’t what 


a man does that saves him, but why he does it. The 


| quality is determined by the purposes, or ends of action, 


not by the outside work. Two men may do the same 
thing; yet, to one it may be a good act, and to the other 
an evil one.” 


“T don’t know about that. A good deed is a good deed, 


| By what process can you change its quality?” 
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“I thought,” said the other, “that you would under 
stand me clearly. The acts of the two men may benefi 


alike the objects; but the actors will be blessed or cursed | 


therein, according as their motives were good or evil.” 
“Tam not just able,” was replied, “to see how a gov¢ 


deed can be done from an evil purpose. For instance, I | 


| “Judged by your standard, there is not much good 

t | done in the world,” was answered. 

“I fear,” said the lady, “that there is less of genuine 
| good done by any of us than we are inclined to give our 

i | selves credit for. I know too well my own deficiencies.” 

“Which makes you sharp on others,” the friend re 


called on Mr. Floyd yesterday for a subscription to our | marked, half playfully, half in earnest. 


Widows’ Home, and he gave me ten dollars. That was : 


n “ Well retorted,” was good-humoredly answered, “and 


good act, and | can conceive of no prompting impulse but | I accept the admonition; though I do not by any means 


a@ good one.” 


withdraw the main proposition, that the quality of our 


The lady did not immediately reply; and I was about | acts, in the sight of Heaven, is determined by the in 


answering for her, when she said: “If Mr. Floyd gave 


»| dwelling motive. This, to me, is ag apparent as the gun 


the ten dollars out of regard for the poor widows, then | at noonday.” 


the act was a good act for him; but, if to appear benevo 


lent, or to buy paving-stones for the road to Heaven, then 


it was evil to him. For, in this latter case, love of the 
world and love of 

in his heart. And men only advance Heavenward by the 
way of good affections. 


his reward. To the poor widows, the benefit was the 


same; but the donor's selfishness robbed him of his 


proper share.” 

“You go too deep for me,” was answered to this. “And 
too deep, I fancy, for most people. Charity, the Bible 
tells us, covers a multitude of sins. And what is charity 
but good deeds?” 

“Charity is ] 
good deeds,” was the promptly-spoken reply. 

“Very well; will say that Mr. Floyd did not act 
from true neighborly love ? 


“God only knov 


f the neighbor, manifesting itself in 


” 


The adjudication of the matter is 
between Him and the human soul. If the motive which 
God sees is right, the action will be good; if selfish, the 


action will be evil, so far as the actor is concerned.” 
“ But, you judge Mr. Floyd.” 


“Did I? Well, there are many external signs by | 
which we get an impression of a man’s quality. Some | 


men hang but a thin veil over their motives ; while others, 
in their over-anxiety for concealment, are constantly be- 
traying themselves. 
parent men I kn 

below the surface of his action. The very air with which 


Mr. Floyd is one of the most trans- 
He is constantly letting you see 


he hands you a contribution, betrays the lurking senti- 
ment.” 

“Then,” said the other, “he might as well shut up his 
bowels of compassion. 
are not to be valid in Heaven, he had better keep his 
own, and enjoy it to the full.” 


If good deeds, such as he does, 


“ Rather say that he had better make the inside of his 


platter clean, also. Better cherish loving affections, and 


do genuine good from these, and so secure his share of 
benefits. What folly to halt in the way after this fash 

ion—to be content with only the efligy of good deeds—to 
be satisfied to eat of the husks of men’s extorted praise, 
instead of enjoying divine approval, and eating of Hea- 
venly food. As te selfishly enjoying what you call his 
own, that is impossible. 
goods, the more wretc! 
them as a faithful steward of IHlim who is the rightful 
owner of all. Like waters at rest, unused riches soil, and 


The more he increases in worldly 


ed will he become, unless he uses 


eurse their owners. So, if he will not give from the 
purest motives, still he had better give, for, in giving, he 
will find more delight than in withholding. Even the 
semblance of good deeds is better than no deeds at all. 
The neighbor is benefited, and the selfish giver obtains 
some fleeting pleasure that stirs briefly along the surface 
of his life. It is next best to genuine charity.” 


f, instead of neighborly love, ruled | « 


He not only lost his money, but 


| And the lady was right. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


HEN,” says Mr. Beecher, “we come to be re 


leased from the narrowness of our own Chureh 


and of our own sect, how joyful is the brother 


hood of good men! and how strong we are! We are apt 


to suppose that Christ's Church is identical with our own 
sect. When we are looking abroad and measuring the 
progress of Christianity, we are perpetually tempted to 
selfishness and conceit. It is the progress of the Bap 
tist Church, or of the Method 


byterian Charch, or of the Congregational Church, that 


Church, or of the Pres 


inspires in us the conviction that Christ’s kingdom ie 
growing in us. 


“ But take a larger look. Whenever, under any name, 
men love Christ and their fellow-men, they are Christ's, 
, 


and are spreading Christ's kingdom. 
is the Church of God now upon the earth! Not that 


And how glorious 


narrow, contending Church w h the eye can see; nor 
that Church upon which you car t the arithmetic, and 
| which you can measure; not Church whose cathe 
drals and buildings you can hold — not that is the 
| Church of God; but that larg hurch which is invisi- 
ble. The outward Church look upon it, is split 
| up, and is pursuing a var controversy with diverse 
weapons. But there is a C! wherein is harmony ; 
land that is the invisible () h which is made up of 
good men. It is that Church which is made up of the 
concurring hearts of those who love the Lord Jesus Christ 
| in sincerity and truth.” 


| DOING GOOD. 
| P\OING good is safe. It is safe for this world, and 
certainly safe for the other. Thousands of people 


do evil instead of good for the sake of securing 


more of this world’s good; 
| om . 
| They do not gain anything in the end. 


but it is always a mistake. 
Thousands are 
| now suffering for having committed this mistake. Doing 
good is safe, but to make light of moral principle is not 
| safe, as men both in public and private life are every day 
finding out. 

“ Trust in the Lord and do good, so shalt thou dwell in 
} the Iand, and verily thou shalt be fed.” By the land is 
| meant in Scripture the land of Canaan, and by Canaan is 
| meant Heaven, and that state of blessedness and peace of 
mind which results from the dominion of heavenly prin- 
| ciples over the life. To dwell in the land is to dwell in 
mental and spiritual peace. We all dwell but imperfectly 


| in this state, and the reason why we do not dwell there 


more is because we do good so imperfectly. Selfishness 
and worldliness destroy our peace. They drive us out of 


| the land, and they make us very unhappy. Like the 
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The flowers of Hope, with their varied dyes, 


" 7 | 
prodigal, we go where we suffer with hunger, and our | 
Blooming with fragrance, rich and sweet; 


becomes worse and worse until we repent of our | 
| 


ease 

wanderings and return to our Father's house, where there | I gathered the clusters with eager haste, 

is bread enough and to spare. Verily we shall then be | And the beautiful buds on my cross I placed. 
| 

fed. | 
| Peaceful and glad on my way I went; 


ss My cross grew light as I passed along; 
THE CROSS OF FLOWERS. To the Hills Everlasting ot eyes were bent, 


BY MRS. LDL. M. BLINN. And I s ing, as I jJourneye la pleasant song! 


ITH a cross pressed close to my aching heart, When lo, ‘neath my feet rose a fragrance rare, 


A cross that the dear Lord laid on me, And the blossoms of Joy perfumed the air! 
I wept at the pain and the bitter smart, 
As I walked my life-path wearily I gathered, and bound them, with grateful tears, 

; 1 | To the 


I could not look up to the Hills of Light, rden my heart had Jearned to love 





. ‘ Gone am reariness ane " fears 
And around me was nothing but rayless night ne was my weariness and my fear 
My path grew bricht from the Light above. 

As I stumbled along throngh the mire and dross, I looked for my cross in these brightening hours, 
And behold, there was nothing but fragrant flowers! 





There grew in the way Fa 
And I said, “I will bind the 


Its weicht will be easier to The buds from this perfumed cross of mine, 
I bound them fast with a voi So easy to bear with its wreathings sweet, 
| The angels of God in my crown shall twine, 





And the weary load seemed | 
| When I lay the cross at the dear Lord’s feet. 


$3 care, 





Then I found one day, to my glad surprise, So I keep them fresh, with a tirele 
In the path | was treading with patient feet, j That the crown may be bright that my head shall wear. 


ANTHEM. 


“CAST THY BURDEN ON THE LORD.” 


Moderato. 
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Mathers’ 


TALKS TO MOTHERS. 


BY EDITH W. KENT. 
No. 3. 


Department. 


| may be understood. A mother who has more regard for 


| 


| 
| 


} own will, simply as will, must, it seems to me, win the 


the observance of right than for the enforcement of her 


| respect she so richly deserves. But, as I have before 


HY is it,” said I to Mrs. Blythe, “that your | intimated, she should carefully avoid all necessity for 


children never tease—that they always seem to 


rely upon your judgment as something unques- 


such retractions; for, were these of frequent occurrence, it 
would be a great detriment to the child—be laying by a 


tionable, whenever you tell them anything; and that, too, | store of misery for its future years. Children soon come 


when it is a decided refusal of their own wishes? I wish | to regard such a mother as untruthful and weak-minded : 


you would tell me how you manage, that your children | and, what is even worse than that, are themselves very 


are, in this respect, so different from others; and how it 
is that you seem to have so much better government—all 
things considered—in your family, than others of our ac 
quaintance; and why you, unlike so many mothers, are 
never heard complaining that your children are a ‘ both- 
er,’ and do not give you ‘a moment’s peace to do any- 
thing?’ On the contrary, you seem to have a ‘ happy fac- 
ulty’ by which you escape numerous little trials and 
annoyances which many mothers encounter; and (when 
yourself and children are in usual health) go about your 
work, for the most part undisturbed, just as if there were 


no such thing as troublesome children in all the world.” 


“Oh, my children never tease me, for they know very 


well that it w« 


replied, with that pleasant little laugh of hers, which 


apt to contract the same deplorable traits of character. 
“T think the secret of my ess where others fail is 
that I avoid giving hasty decisions—guard against say- 
ing ‘no’ where ‘ yes’ would be better. When the children 
come to me with a request, I do not answer immediately, 
on the impulse of the moment, but stop to consider whether 
| it would be for the bes, or really for their own happiness 
or good, to grant it; and if, after calmly thinking it over 
in this light, I feel assured that it would be better refused, 
I tell them that I do not think it best. And when my 
word is once passed, I seldom, if ever, have occasion te 
| alter the decision—never unless I see that the first was an 
error. And when a refusal seems necessary, I try to put 


be of no use whatever to do so,” she | it in a kind way; for pleasant tones and looks do a great 


deal toward reconciling them to the inevitable. 


always makes you feel that she isin the right of it,and| “There are many times when, either for their own or 


knows just what she is about, too. 


“T suppose,” she continued, “that in this matter much | must of necessity be refused; but 
is due to firmness; for without firmness but very little 
can be accomplished However, we must have a care to 
‘use’ this power ‘as not abusing’ it. When rightly and 
judiciously used, it is an effective power in the accom- 
plishment of good. A mother may sometimes err in that 
her decisions are hastily given, and requests which would 
be better granted are denied thoughtlessly, or because to 
grant them would cause her some slight hindrance; and 


| 


| others’ good, or from inability to comply, their wishes 
t a request should never 
be needless/y denied. Whatever is in itself harmless, 
whatever would be for the best and for a child’s good, 
whatever can reasonably be granted that will give plea 
sure to a child, should never be denied because it would 
be a little trouble to grant it; and as far as that is con 
cerned, even if it does hinder a little it will often save 
more trouble than it makes. 


“Tn all dealings with my children, I have endeavored 


then thinking that her reputation for firmness must be | to be generous as well as just. I think they understand 


maintained at whatever cost, she proceeds to do so relent 


lessly, and in direct defiance of all justice and reason. 
Kven a child can see the injustice of such a course; and 
those who practise it are really as unwise as those who 


racter whatever. 
inwise thing to refuse and then 


possess no firmness 0 
“Asa habit, it i 
afterward grant a request. Such habits are always pro- 
ductive of harm 1 should by all means be avoided; 
but there is no doubt but that those who have not learned 
the wisdom of thinking well before speaking, would do 
better, and far more wisely, to sometimes recall what they 
have so rashly spoken. But these matters should be 
regulated entirely by a conscientious observance of the 


right; and if it be right to do or grant a thing, it must 
certainly be wrong to insist on something directly the | 


opposite, and, regardless of all consequences, blindly per- 
sist in carrying out that purpose. 


“Tf one becomes convinced in her own mind that a re- | 


fusal or resolution was wrong, it seems to me that the 
truest way is to frankly explain to the child that, after 


thinking it over, she had concluded that to grant it would | 


be right and best, and to refuse it would be wrong. As I 


view the matter, she would take nothing from her own | 
dignity or self-respect by so doing; but she should not | 


fail to give her child this explanation, so that the motive 


this, for when they have my answer they seldom press me 
farther, but for the most part cheerfully accept my de- 
cisions as final. Even little Maude seems to ‘comprehend 
] 


the situation.” I was so pleased and encouraged by a lit 


| tle incident, in proof of this, which once occurred. 


“ Being a favorite with every cause of her quaint, 


sweet ways, Mrs. Hamlin used frequently to tease her to 
accompany her home. One day I told Maude, gently but 
very firmly, that she could not go. 

“*Tease her, Maude,’ said Mrs. Hamlin. 


“«Ma said no,’ replied Maude, with such an innocent, 


wondering expression in her wide eyes, as though per- 


fectly amazed that any one should suggest such a thing. 


“* But why don’t you tease her? Maybe she’d let you 
go,’ persisted Mrs. Hamlin. 

“But to every importunity, with a decided little shake 
Va said nol’ 


“ Dear little four-year-old! she will never know what a 


of her head, the child would answer: 


beautiful lesson she taught me by her simple, loving re- 
liance. 

“Tf a mother (and why may not every mother?) inspire 
her child with such implicit, loving confidence in the 
truth and wisdom of her words and judgment, how care- 
ful ought she to be that her words and teachings be 
always those of truth, purity, goodness and wisdom. 
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” Se ee 

“And that little incident, by which I was shown what 
meaning my simple word possessed for my child, who was 
searcely taore than a haby, made me resolve to be ever 
true to my trust; and at the same time it more than ever 
confirmed me in the belief that a right beginning cannot 
be too strongly recommended. 

“Fortunately, this is also Mr. Blythe’s theory; and to 
this belief whatever success in family government we 
may justly claim, is, in great measure, due. And not only 
on this point, but in all matters pertaining to the right 
training of children, do his ideas concur with my own; 
and therefore, instead of interfering with or hindering my 
system of government, he aids me in every possible way ; 
and [ assure you that his sympathy is invaluable. 

“A right beginning rightly pursued cannot fail of 
happy results. But as soon as a child is old enough to 
notice things and begin to talk, many set about making 
1 trouble by teaching it things for 
which it must afterward be punished. This is the height 
of folly, besides being an unpardonable injustice to the 
ehild. And I know ps 


themselves and the chi 


ents who seem to delight in teas- 





ing their children until they are so humiliated as to 


scarce know how to behave, or until they become so 
angry as to be ready to retaliate in words and even blows; 
and then it is no unusual thing to see them punished for 
being ‘such saucy, naughty children!’ 

“These things are very wrong, and it is something of 
which we have never been guilty. I do not see how 
parents can expect obedience or respect from a child un- 
less it can at all times place confidence in their word. 

“ We never tease our children, nor tell them to do any 
thing that we do not mean for them to do; and so, when 
ever we do speak, they know we are in earnest, and know 
just what to depend on. For this reason, and because we 
deal gently but very firmly with them, we are seldom 
Were we constantly fretting ar 





obliged to speak tw 


scolding at them, they would expect just so much of 
before doing anything we bid them; but as we are not, 
nt tones, 





and always avoid speaking in angry, impati 
they render obedience much more cheerfully than they 
otherwise would. A low, firm, pleasant toné, and a de- 
cided glance of the eye, are much more effective than 
euffs and harsh words. 

“One must school herself to carry a firm but gentle and 
even hand with her children. They are not slow to learn 
some things; and if they are from the first made to under 
stand that their parents’ word is to be their law, there 
will, in most instances, be but little difficulty. However, 
there is a right and a wrong way to pursue where one 
Many 


hem 


would accomplish this much-to-be-desired end. 
adopt unwise measures in the endeavor to teach t 


this. Knowing that firmness is one essential, but not 





realizing that to be productive of good, or to be in itself 
at all a wise or just thing, it must be exercised with rea- 


son and with due regard for the rights of others, they 
institute a system of tyranny which can accomplish no 
real good, whatever its victories may at the time appear 
to be, but which brings a great deal of trouble and un- 
happiness to all concerned. 

“Tn expressing the belief that children should be early 
taught that the word of their parents is to be their law, I 
do not intend to convey the idea that a child should be 
,80 sternly dealt with as to live in fear of a parent, and 
have all its buoyant spirits and natural, happy impulses 
overcome, being allowed no freedom of will whatever: 
but that whatever the parent deems right and best should 
be quietly but firmly insisted upon, and that they should | 


be so gently and wisely restrained that they will, in a 
little time, intuitively come to feel that it is not an arbi- 
trary law, but a law of love and reason to which they owe 
allegiante. Bring them to see its goodness and wisdom, 
teach them to reason for themselves, and then they can 
but choose to obey it. 

“We older people are apt to expect too much of the 
We should not expect them to have the judg- 
neither 


children. 
ment that years of experience have given us; 
should we expect them to exercise the patience and dis- 
2d from 





crimination which might reasonably be expec 
ourselves; but how faulty are we at the best! This know- 
ledge should make us very patient with the little ones; 
they are not perfect (at least I have found that mine are 
not!) but we must never censure needlessly, and never 
withhold generous words of praise where it is their due. 
Why! it’s downright robbery if a child deserves judicious 
praise and we withhold it! And we should sympathize 
with them in their mistakes and trials, and be their 
helpers, teaching them the usefulness and beauty of pa- 
tience by our own, 

“Children are sometimes stubbern and self-willed, but 
it is often easier to govern such by gentle reasoning than 
by harsh means. 

‘A lady once said to me, ‘What does a mother most 
need to pray for?’ 

“To which I unhesitatingly replied: ‘wisdom and pa- 
trence. 


“And nothing can be truer; for those parents who in 





dulge every wish of their children are, perhaps, no less 


unfaithful to their high trust than those who rule with a 





rod of iron which crushes whatever is so unfortunate as 


to be under their control. There is ‘a golden mean,’ but 

it requires wisdom to find, and patience to practise it. 
“Now, I do not believe in overmuch whipping. It is 

‘the c 





mon said, ‘Spare the rod and spo 


true, 5 


but I doubt if he meant by that just what many suppose. 


I take it that ‘the rod’ here means needful disci 





any kind. We seek to govern our children by love and 


successful ; 





reason. I think we: and, as you 
know, Edith, we are seldom obliged to resort to extreme 
measures. am sure that our children are as merry 
and as happy a set as is often’seen. 


f love, and show them 


“We return their expressions 


that we trust them—that we place confidence in their 


honesty and truth. We try to teach them to be unselfish, 
to be thoughtful of the feeli , the comfort and happi 


id 


f others—with that which does 





id all tattling, impertinence 





ness of others, and to : 





meddling with the : 


not concern them. We never tell over their little faults 





and short-comings to others, nor make mention of having 
punished them. I do think that such an ungenerous 
thing to do: for nothing can hurt a child much worse 
than to have publicity given to such matters—you may 


be sure that it never makes them more obedient. No 





wise parent will so needlessly wound the heart of a chi 
And we do not continually threaten our children and 


keep them in perpetual ‘ bondage’ in that way; but when 


| we do promise them anything they surely get it, whether 


it be a sugar-plum or a whipping. 


she laughed, “look at the floor, 
You see J ai- 


“ And as for the rest,” 
yonder! Does not that answer for itself? 
low them freedom to amuse themselves. 

“Tf children cannot be busy they will be discontented 
and unhappy. They must have something to occupy 


their minds: and those who will not allow their children 


innocent enjoyment because it interferes with their ideas 
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of neatness, are very liable to be ‘bothered,’ and they 
deserve to be. 

“My children have one part of the ‘house,’ whenever 
they choose ; 
whittle, ‘ bui 
dresses, ctc., * 
paper hats of their own making, ‘teach school,’ or do 
whatever i 
do. And the 
find Miss Susanna Jane’s night-dress or Miss 
Bell’s petticoat on the 
juite suré that Mrs. Primer, over the 


re 


houses,’ ‘drive stage,’ make dolls’ hats, 

visiting’ each other in such comical 
nnocent thing they take it into their heads to 
y do not get ‘a seolding’ if I do happen to 


floor. 

“ However, I am 
way, doesn’t ec 
because I allow them 
she sets her thin lips together in a very prim way, and 
tells me that s! ver allowed her children to litter her 
floor with playt 


to have their playthings there; for 


ne 

gs. And especially does she abhor the 
outtings of paper which are the especial delight of those 
ehildren—indeed, sometimes after an hour or so of cut 
ting, you’d almost think there had been a snow-storm on 
their side of t! 

* Last Chri 
a pair of sciss 
ished to sce t 
they make— 
family ! 

“ What if they 
It’s ‘clean dirt,’ at any rate, and I teach them to‘ pick up 
after themselves’ and not always leave it all for ‘ mother’ 
to do. They are a ] th 
to help me because 
still plays which can annoy no one; and if they are some 
times noisy, | 
ing that they are a 
with this knowledge, 
work. 

“T want them to grow up feeling that home is the best 


is their papa gave each of tho older girls 


e vast number of paper men and women 


with from seven to nine children in 


do seatter scraps of paper on the floor ? 


f my indulgence. They have many 


musing themselves in safe places ; and 


my mind is at rest as I goabout my 


and dearest spot on earth; and it is my duty, as a mo 


ther, to make it so pleasant that they will love it above | 


The 
[ do not look upon the trouble as any- 


all other places. 
ered ‘a bother 
thing to be avoided, but as something appertaining to, 


and inseparabl , this ‘work’ of mine. What work 
ean be done thor 
why should I fret at and magnify the trouble of this great 
which 


be of far less consequence than 


work, more than that is attendant upon other 
work—work 
this? Mother 


and not a litt 


expect to be put to some trouble— 
but there is too much at stake to 
king their responsibility. Better take 
» make home a place of gloom and 
It is 


children by every means in my 


justify them in 
a little trouble un t 
discontent, utt« 

dear their home 
power. 


ful to them. my aim to en 


tired and nervous, but I try to 
have always used them to going to 


“ Sometimes I get ver) 
be patient ; an we 
night two hours or more of com- 
bed-time (for baby is generally 
know not what I 


bed early, I have each 
parative quiet before 
asleep at least part 
should do wit t t 
The children are all 
for these first hours of sleep, and I know they are the 
healthier for it. And 
I, too, get the rest that is needed to give me strength and 
patience; for sleep is one of the best of nerve strength 


the time,) and I 
interval of rest for the nerves. 


as I seldom sit up later than nine, 


eners.” 


Try it, mothers ! 
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and here they are at liberty to cut ‘paper or | 


Flora | 


nsider me a very tidy housekeeper, just | 


and, since then, you would be aston- | 


au 


e more willing to do little things 


can put up with that for the sake of know- | 


vy are too dear to me to be consid- | 


ighly and well without trouble? and | 


the better natured, on the morrow, | 
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LITTLE FOLKS’ EYES. 


BY CLIO BTANLEY. 


7 ERY wise eyes they are, and very careful. Just the 
/ eyes to spy pins that have been carelessly dropped 
on the floor; and to search in the furthest corner 
| for grandmother’s ball of yarn which fell from her fingers 


| when she was taking that little bit of a nap after dinner, 


They are many-colored ; blue, and black, and gray, and 
| 


brown, but bright always and almost always full of 
the eyes that find out the 
first grasses that spring up, and the first violets that grow 


truth and courage. They are 


| in the lane; that watch the rose-bush at the corner of the 
| house, with such loving patience, from the first little leaf 
of green to the red and fragrant rose that sweetens all the 
If Little Fingers pulls on 


the cl 


air. unbidden, why should 


you care? Flowers are lren’s friends, and we 


f we would forbid their re 
then 


must be thoughtless indeed, 
Let 

hold the soft petals up against the 
| talk to them 
}can we know what 


cognition of the fact. gather the flowers, and 
r soft little cheeks, and 
at How 


n our Father is teaching 


and wonder over then their will. 
sweet less 
them meanwhile; or guess what sermon is being preached 
from the snowy chalice of the 

Wise little eyes! How quick they are to read the signs 
foretells, and, 
They 
mother’s face, and they 
} 


Lit 


|} of the times! They know what a smile 
‘ 


alas, they fearn to know what a frown forebodes, 
see each faintest shadow on t! 


grow tender and wistful; sometimes t blue eyes over 


flow at the timid compreher n of a mother’s grief. 


And do you not suppase the vl and wonder at the 
times, and grieve 

to your cheek ? 
abit you are in- 
Do they 


s that crop out here and there 


lines of impatience they find there some 


over the flush of anger they sce rising 
Do they not spy out the litt l 


dulging while reproving them for a lesser sin ? 


| not see the little selfishnes 
in the character, which we should strive, for their sakes, 
to have spotless? 

| Wise little eyes, and inn In which we 


must see the dawn of worldly wisdom, some day, and the 
) 
i we 


guilt, perhaps, of forbidder must 


see the freshness of faith light of trust die 
out. 

Ah, do not hasten the 
Heaven into your homes, 


Let Heaven’s own shine 


Bring the peace of 
that uv make their lives 


pe aceful, flood your house, 
that the shadows may not cr little folks’ eyes. 
I 


}e watchful—be wary—be wise 


athntt 


nd the children’s eyes 


be wells in which you shall see mirrored, day by 


day, the goodness and the pu that shines about your 


own life. 


Nothiz 
be 


red over: nothing 
position. Your 
work, whatever 


THonovennrss.— 


left to chance; nothing n &uy 
| whole energy must be thr iT 
All your thoughts 
Your labor must be given to it un 
fatigue You 


matter h 


wn into yo 


it may be. must be concentrated on it. 


sparingly. You must 
grudge neither time nor 1 must let nothing 


connected with it (no yw small) escape your 


notice. 

Tue Srerp or Cnuitpren.— The Herald of Health cau- 
tions parents not to allow their children to be waked up 
Let Nature wake them; she will not do 
th 


in the morning. 
Take care that ey go to bed at an 


lier, until it is found 


it prematurely. 
| early hour—let it be earlier and ear 
that they wake up themselves 
breakfast. 


in full time to dress for 
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? o* .., 
Boys’ ant Cirls 
THE DOG AND THE ICE. 
BY ©. 
“ THAT ever is that dog a doing?” exclaimed our 


| little Patty, and her eyes grew large with won 
caer. 

“Two words too much,” ssid Aunt Ruth, in a grave 
yoice and with a graver face. “ Why don’t you learn to 
talk right ?” 

“Oh, dear! you‘re always a putting of a body out!” 





and Miss Patty looked very much annoyed. 


“Two words more too much,” said Aunt Ruth, in a 
‘ 


dead-level tone. 





Oreasury. 


| “Fairly caught!” was Aunt Ruth’s good-humored re- 
ply. “ Yes, dear, that do was a word too much. Your 
| old aunty learned some bad habits when she was young 
like you, and finds it hard even now to get over them, and 
so she wants her little niece to have as few faults as pos- 
sible to overcome when she grows old. She does not knew 
vet that unlearning is a great deal harder than learning. 
And now for the dog.” 

Aunt Ruth read for a minute in the book which Patty 
held open in her hand. Then she said: “ Well, that is 
This dog you see was walking along with his 
The night before had been 


cold, and all the 


curious ! 


master one frosty morning. 





“You're al- 
ways a doing of 
it, aunty. Why 
can’t you tell me 


ebout the dog 
“Two words 
I'm real- 


ly surprised, Pat- 


more, 


ty. Where do 
you hear that 
kind of talk?” 
“ What kind?” 
he child asked, 
looking puzzled 


es well as an 


aoyed. “ How 
should I 
talk?” 


“ What is that 
dog doing? was 


all you need 


have said,” re- 
plied Aunt 
Ruth. 

“Well, wasn't 
that just what I 
did say?” ro- | 
turned Patty. 

“No; you put 
in two u ess 
that 

| 
/ 





words 
spoiled the sen- 
tence. You sai l 
‘What erer is 
that dog a do 
ing?’ 

‘Oh, well, that doeen’t kill anybody. 
* and Patty tossed her little head in an 


You knew what 


I meant, aunty ;" 
injured way. 

“ And then,” continued Aunt Ruth, “ you said, ‘ You're 
always a putting of a body out,’ instead of saying, ‘You's 
always putting a body out,’ which sounds better and save~ 
breath. You must think about these little things, my 
dear, and learn correct ways of speaking. And now let 
us see what the dog is doing. Oh! breaking the ice with 
his foot, I do declare !" 

“Wouldn't ‘I declare’ be just as well, aunty, and so 
save breath on the do? said Patty, turning upon Aunt 
Ruth with an arch, saucy smile. 


vou. xLu.—14 





little pools of 
water were froz 
en over. The 
ice was not very 
thick, and se 
looked nearly 


the col 


sx of wa- 
ter. The dog 
put his head 
down to drink 
irst at one froz 

en pool and then 
at another, and 
each time looked 
surprised and 
disa ppo inted. 
Then his master 
broke the ice 
with his foot, 
and the dog 
} drank his fill. 


On they 





went, 
| and soon the dog 
| wanted to drink 
again. But this 
time he did not 


wait for his 


} 
master, but 

ar z 
struck bis great 


g 
foot on the sur- 
face of an ice- 
covered stream 
and broke a hole 
for himself. 


| “ Just look at 


him in the picture. He's as pleased as any f »y.” 
—Children’s Hour. 


HOW ALFRED'S FATHER MADE HIS FORTUNE. 
BY MRS. J. FB. MC. 

) ALPH had been reading the history of a man who 

Y had aceumulated a large fortune by hoarding care- 

/ fully, though not in a miserly manner, all the little 

savings he could spare from his daily expenses; and he 

was filled with enthusiasm to begin the same course. He, 

too, would begin to save up his pennies, and see what they 
would amount to in half a dozen years. 

Now his little Cousin Alfred was sitting by, and lis- 








A AOE RINE A MARRS a IB ag 








a!l one’s labors and gains. 


ging was as follows: 
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tening to the account with much interest. At last he 
said: 

“T mean to get a fortune, too, Ralph, but I am going to 
get it in quite another way. I mean to be saving, like 
you, for mother sayg it is sinful to waste even crumbs. 
But then [ mean to give away all I can, and Jet the Lord 


| earth up in its fore-legs, which were used as arms, backed 
swiftly out of the hole, dropped it, and went directly ba 
This it continued to do until the pile at the mout! 
| the hole became so large as to be troublesome: it ther 


| threw the earth back, digging as a dog digs, with its fi 


| legs, throwing the earth back between the others. 


pay it back to me. Mother says that is the way father After levelling the pile, it dug as before until another 


got our pleasant home and all its comforts. He began 
very poor, but he loved to do good; and he never used to let | 
achance go by of helping the poor, or of giving something | 
to the Lord’s work. When ho had not dollars, he gave 
dimes ; but he does not remember ever being reduced to 
a single penny when a collection was to be taken up for 
any good cause. When he knew about it, he planned for 
it beforehand, and would try, by extra work, to earn some 
thing for it, just as hard as he would work to get money 
to pay his rent. He began to see how wonderfully the 
Lord blessed him, especially after he had been more than 
usually self-denying. That encouraged him to give still | 
more—and it was just like Bunyan’s riddle.” 

“What was that?” said Ralph, who was very fond of 


riddles. 
“T learned it last Sabbath, when mother read me the | 


story. 


“*There was a man, and some did count him mad, 


The more he cast away, the more he had.’” 
| 


“But do you believe it, really and truly, Alfred, that 
what you give away comes back to you, and more be 
sides?” 

“You should hear my mother give you cases she has 
known herself. She had a friend who went out as a 
Western missionary, and lived in a little, miserable cabin, | 
among a real stingy people, to whom she was trying to 
do good. Often they were almost out of everything to 
eat—but they could not help taking two poor little orphan 
children, who were very destitute; and right away a great 
load of provisions came to them. So they went on; al- 


ways helping those who were poorer; and at last the | 
piece of land her husband bought to put his cabin on, | 


turned out to be in the heart of a large town. So now he 
has a grand fortun: 

“That was very nice, and apleasanter way of making 
a fortune than just hoarding up what you make.” 

“ Yes, I think so, too. It always makes me glad to see 





people happy. Such a little thing, too, will bring hap 
piness. Mother says a half-hour’s help is often worth 
more than money to a person; and it may take more self. 
denial to give it. The Lord takes notice of all such | 
things, even to giving a cup of cold water.” 
Ralph went home that day, with some new views about | 
the ways of getting a fortune. And I hope when he | 


grows to be a man, that he will have a grand one, built 
on the broad, safe structure of good deeds, wise and noble | 


charities, which bring down the blessing of Heaven upon | 


| 
| 


A SAND-WASP AT WORK, 
OME species ef the family of wasps have the habit | 
of digging cylindrical holes in the ground, in which 


| dragging the insect so that its 


pile had accumulated. 

By this process it procee led quite rapidly, digging its 
length in a short time. 

It worked for some time in this way, then flew away 
four or five yards from its hole, seized a large grasthop) ’ 


which it had previously prepared, and began to drag it 


| toward the hole. 


With its mouth it took the grasshopper by the antenner 
or feelers, as they are commonly called, and walked 
dragging the insect after it. There heads were pointed 
in the same direction, the wasp's legs being over the grass 
hopper’s back. 

Although encumbered by such a load, the wasp walked 
without much difficulty, making good time, in the diree 
tion of its hole, and not stopping until within a foot o1 
two of its destination. 

The grasshopper had been stung nearly to death, but 


there was some life remaining; not enough, however 


| allow it to escape. 


After leaving the grasshopper, the wasp commenced 
digging again in the same manner as before. It worked 
for some time, then drew the insect to within an inch or 
two of the hole, and after this dug a little more. This it 
continued to do until the hole had been made of sufficient 
size. As soon as this was the case, it drew the grasshoy 


per the remaining distance to its burial-place, leaving it 


| with its head pointed down the hole; then, taking it by 


the antenna, the wasp tried to back into the burrow, pull 
ing its victim headforemost after it. 

It is worthy of notice that all the time before the heads 
of the two insects were in the same direction, the wasp 
being over the back of the grasshopper; but when directly 
in front of the hole, it took the insect by the antenna and 
pulled it in, the wasp going backward. In this way both 
cou'd enter at the same time, as they could not the other 
way. 

At the first trial, the efforts of the wasp failed; for this 
reason, it dragged the grasshopper to one side, and began 
to enlarge the hole. It then made another trial, again 
ud pointed down the 
hole. This time it was suces 

As soon as the grasshopper was safely deposited at the 
bottom of the hole, the wasp came out and began to throw 
in the sand which had accun ted. It would throw in 
a little with its fore-legs, and then go in and smooth over 
with its head what had been thr nin. It continued to 
work in this manner until the hole was full. It seemed 
careful not to get in any little sticks or stones; if any 
were thrown in, it would bring them out. 


The whole process before de 1 was completed in 
about half an hour, the wasp ail the time working very 
industriously. 


The object of its work was to provide food for its off- 


they bury some insect, sometimes a spider, some-| spring; these are grubs, which, when hatched, are not 


insect. A wasp which we recently watched, had dug a 
slanting hole about an inch deep. The process of dig-| which it buries in the manner described, and when the 
| larvee hatch out they have food provided for them, 


Using its head as a pickaxe, it loosened the earth, and, 


times a grasshopper, and sometimes some other variety of | able to provide for themselves. 


The wasp deposits its eggs in the hole with some insect 


It buries the insect alive to prevent decomposition be- 


after detaching a sufficient quantity, it took the loosened | fore the eggs are hatched.— Youths’ Companion. 
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Fwenings will the Poets. - 


TIRED MOTHERS. 


little elbow leans upon your knee, 
Your tired knee that has so much to bear; 
A child’s dear eyes are looking lovingly 
From underneath a thatch of tangled hair. 
Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch 


Of warm, moist fingers, folding yours so tight; 


You do not prize this blessing overmuch, 
You almost are too tired to pray to-night. 


But it te blessedness! A year ago 


I did not see it as I do to-day 
We are so dull and thankless; and too slow 
To catch the sunshine till it slips away. 
And now it seems surpassing strange to me, 
That while I wore the badge of motherhood, 
I did not kiss more oft and tenderly 
The little child that brought me only good. 


And if, some night when you sit down to rest, 
You miss this elbow from your tired knee ; 

This restless, curling bead from off your breast, 
This lisping tongue that chatters constantly 

If from your own the dimpled hands had slipped 
And ne’er would nestle in your palm again ; 

If the white feet into their grave had tripped, 


I could not blame you for your heart's sad ache. 


I wonder so that mothers ever fret 
At little children clinging to their gown, 
Or that the footprints, when the days are wet, 
Are ever black enough to make them frown. 
If I could find a little muddy boot, 
Or cap, or jacket, on my chamber floor ; 
If I could kiss a rosy, restless foot, 
And hear its patter in my house once more ; 


If I could mend a broken cart to-day, 
To-morrow mend a kite to reach the sky— 
There is no woman in God's world could say 
She was more blissfully content than I. 
But ah! the dainty pillow next my own 
Is never rumpled by a shining head 
My singing birdling from its nest is flown; 
The little one I used to kiss is dead. 


NEVER HASTING, NEVER RESTING. 


} EVER hasting, never resting, 
4 With a firm and joyous heart ; 
Ever onward slowly tending, 

Acting, aye, a brave man’s part. 


With a high and holy purpose, 
Doing all thou hast to do; 

Seeking ever man’s upraising 
With the highest end in view. 


Undepressed by seeming failure: 
Unelated by success ; 

Heights attained, revealing higher, 
Onward, upward, ever press. 


Slowly moves the march of ages, 
Slowly grows the forest king, 

Slowly to perfection cometh 
Every great and glorious thing. 


Broadest streams from narrowest sources, 
| Noblest trees from meanest seeds, 
Mighty ends from small beginnings, 


i 


From lowly promise, lofty deeds. 


| Acorns which the winds have scattered, 
Future navies may provide 
Thoughts at midnight whispered lowly, 
| ’ 4 
Prove a people's future guide, 


| Such the law enforced by nature 
| Since the earth her course began ; 
Such to thee she teacheth daily, 


Eager, ardent, restless man! 


} “ Never hasting, never resting,” 
Glad in peace and calm in strife; 
Quietly thyself preparing 


'o perform thy part in life. 


Earnest, hopeful and unswerving, 
Weary though thou art, and faint, 

Ne’er despair, there's One above thee 
Listing ever to thy plaint. 


Stumbleth he who runneth fast, 
Dieth he who standeth still: 
Not by haste, nor rest, can ever 

Man his destiny fulfil. 


“ Never hasting, never resting,” 
Legend fine, and quaint, and olden, 
In our thinking, in our acting, 
Should be writ in letters golden. 


WAIT FOR THE WINGS, 


BY MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 


N hes little maiden of four years old 
rt No myth, but a genuine child is she, 
With her bronze-brown eyes, and her curls of gold— 
Came, quite in disgust, one day, to m« 


Rubbing her shoulder with rosy palm, 
As the loathsome touch seemed yet to thrill her 
| She eric i, **O mother, I found on my arm 
a horrible, crawling caterpillar |” 
| 
And with mischievous amile she could scarcely sin 
Yet a look, in its daring, half-awed and shy 
She added, “ While they were about it, mother, 
I wish they'd just finished the butterfly !” 


| They were words to the thoughts of the soul that turns 
From the coarser form of a partial growth, 
Reproaching the Infinite Patience that yearns 
With an unknown glory to crown them both! 


Ah, look thou largely, with lenient eyes, 

On whatso beside thee may creep and cling, 
For the possible beauty that underlies 

The passing phase of the meanest thing! 


What if God’s great angels, whose waiting love 
Beholdeth our pitiful life below, 

From the holy height of their H&aven above, 
Couldn't bear with the worm till the wings should grow ? 


prot <a e 


i 
| 
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PEACE. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 


A S a tale that is told, as a vision, 
Forgive and forget; for I say 
That the true shall enjoy the derision 

Of the false till the full of the day. 


Ay, forgive as you would be forgiven ; 
Ay, forget, lest the ill you have done 

Be remembered against you in Heaven, 
And all the days under the sun. 


For who shall have bread without labor ? 
And who shall have rest without price? 

And who shall hold war with his neighbor 
With promise of peace with the Christ! 


The years may lay hand on fair Heaven; 
May place and displace the red stars ; 
May stain them as blood-stains are driven 

At sunset in beautiful bars ; 
May shroud them in black till they fret us 
As clouds with their showers of tears ; 
May grind us to dust and forget us, 
May the years, oh, the pitiless years! 


The precepts of Christ are beyond them ; 
The truths by the Nazarene taught, 

With the tramp of the ages upon them, 
They endure as though ages were naught; 


The deserts may drink up the fountains, 
The forests give place to the plain, 

The main may give place to the mountains, 
The m 1ins return to the main. 


Mutations of worlds and mutations 
Of suns may take place, but the reign 
Of time and the toils and vexations 
Bequeath them no, never a stain. 


Go forth to the fields as one sowing; 
Sing songs and be glad as you go; 


There are seeds that take root without sowing, 
And bear some fruit whether or no. 


And the sun shall shine sooner or later, 


Though the midnight breaks ground on the morn; 


Then appeal you to Christ, the Creator, 
And to gray-bearded Time, his first-born. 


HOMEWARD. 


BY LOIS BROOKE. 


A GALLOP through the mountain way, 
ak With k, click, click, against the flint 
Hard wing on the flying day, 

That backward flings a fiery tint. 


The twilight pines stand dense and grim, 
And sigh and sigh, “ The day is dead ;” 
The virgin birches, tall and slim, 
Wave shadowy arms across the red. 


In brooding peace the uplands lie, 
Stretched dimly in their evening rest ; 
As through their lifted calm I fly, 
On, onward, to the happy West. 


O West, heart-red, burn close before! 
Pale, dreamy East, float far behind! 
No pause, good steed—a few miles more 
In yonder glow our rest we'll find. 


Urgent, we reach the downward hill, 
The village darkens far below— 
Has aught befallen her of ill? 
My eager heart leaps down to know. 











A swift descent along the ridge, 
Through shady glooms and breaks of light; 
A cheery clatter on the bridge, 
Then up the street where fails the night. 
Across the dark a hearth-fire’s gleam, 
A graceful shadow on the wall; 
’Twas false, thank God, that last night’s dream 
That something evil did befall. 
From out the door a ruddier shine 
Meets vanished daylight’s golden trace; 
And starry eyes turned up to mine- 
One light in Heaven and home and face! 


Scribner's Month ly. 


IS IT BEST? 


BY ELLA WHEELER. 


( MOTHER who sips sweetened liquors! 
SF look down at the child on your breast; 
Think, think of the rough path before him, 
And ask yourself then, * Is it best ? 
Shall I foster a love for this poison, 
Instil the thirst into Ais veins? 
In the fountain he « t my bosom 
Sow the rank seeds of death, grief and pain? 


Shall I give him the thirst of the drunkard ? 
Bequeath him t weapons of crime? 

Can we look for a f pure water 
Dipped up fron fount 1 of slime? 

Can we look for brave 1 strong and noble, 
Where the parent | on for food? 

When the body an il are corrupted, 
Can we look for the ks to be 


good 


Oh! think of the future before him! 
There are perils ) cannot remove; 

Yet this, the great highw ty of sorrow— 
Oh, guard him from this with your love. 
There are rough paths enough in the future, 

For the feet of the child on your breast; * 
And lower the glass you are lifting, 
And ask yourself then, “ Is it best 


9” 


'TIS BETTER TO SMILE THAN SIGH. 


BY 8S. JENNIE JONES, 


‘- ae are thorny paths that we all must tread 
And though | you and I 

May deem ours thorniest of all 
’Tis better to smile th 


Though darkly gather t 
3e\ond is the b ' 

And however long the s} vs may be, 
’Tis better to smile than sig! 


is o’erhead, 


There are heavy burdens to bear aloft; 
But, though others have mounted high 
On the ladder of Life, while we grope below, 


’Tis better to smile than sich 


There are sunshine friends, who, on cloudy days, 
Are fain to pass us by; 

Sut, with virtue within, and God above, 
Tis better to smile than sigh. 


Our brightest dreams may fade in air, 
And vanish our castles high, 

But, while strength remains to do and dare, 
’Tis better to smile than sigh. 


There are many wrecks on the stream of life, 
For the joys of earth must die; 

But, with work to do, and a crown in view, 
’Tis better to smile than sigh ! 





im 


h ly 4 
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a. 


Ghe Home Circle. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. 


T OT long ago I went to see the Children’s Hospital in 
| Boston, and had so pleasant a time that I thought 
4 you would like to read about it. 

It was a beautiful day in May, and the doors and win 
dows were wide open to the glad sunlight and sweet spring | 
air. 

I was shown into a pleasant dining-room, opposite the 
front door, and in a very few moments one of the nurses 
eame down-stairs. She was a very lady-like woman, | 
with a pleasant face and voice; and plainly, but very 


tidily dressed. 

When I asked if I could see the children, she at first 
said that if I could just ae well come another day, she 
would like it, because they were having papering done, 
and she had been obliged to put some of the little ones in 


the room generally used as an office. But the moment 
she found I had come from a distance, she cordially con 
sented to my going up-stairs. And she need not have 


apologized, for the whole house was clean, airy and plea 


sant. The little beds were all snowy white, and just 


alike; and the little ones wore white night-dresses, with 
sacques of bright scarlet flannel, so that they could have | 
their arms out of bed, and play, with no danger of taking | 
cold. There was but one child in a bed, except where 





Idren 





two babies were playing together. Some of the 
were well enough to be dressed and sit in their little 
éhairs. There were pictures on the walls, flowers on the 
stands, picture-books and toys in abundance in all the | 
wards. There were baby-houses, dolls and tea-sets, horses 
and wagons; some on the beds, and in the little hands, 
others arranged on mantel, and shelf, and bracket, where 
they could be easily reached; and evidently in daily use. | 
There was a handy little thing, too, for their meals, when 
sitting up in bed; a sort of half-shelf, half-table, light 
and yet large enough to hold a nice dinner. 

The childreh looked happy, and as free as dearly-loved 
igest, a 





children are in well-ordered homes. The yor 
two-year-old boy, came willingly to me when I asked 
him, and talked a little, while I rocked him in my lap. 
He was a pretty baby, and well, except that he could use 
only one foot freely; he had some little power over th« 
other, but not much. They call it partial paralysis, and 
thought it would soop be cured. 

“Pitty dess,” he said to me, taking up his print 
wrapper. It wae pretty; a tiny figure on a white ground 
made very nicely, with long sleeves and high neck, belted 
around the waist—every way easy and comfortable. 

Then he showed me his “ pitty s’oes,” and nice, striped 
“*tottins,” and “pitty tirt,” a little white flannel skirt, 
perfectly plain, but very clean. 

Of all the thirty young faces gathered there, not one 
wore any trace of discontent or repining, though some 
were very pale, and worn with suffering. With pleasant 
smiles, and grateful, loving looks, and cheerfal words, | 
they greeted their nurse, as she passed among them with | 
silent footfall and loving voice and gentle touch. Her | 
face was beautiful in its purity and affection. Peace and 
goodwill looked out from her clear, hazel eyes, and | 
breathed in her tones. And it was easy to see that love | 
was mutual. She loved the little ones as a mother might, | 


and they loved her as they would @ true and tender 
mother or elder sister, With careful hands she minis- 
tered to their comfort, and with motherly kindness and 
sympathy helped them endure their pain, and lessened it 
as far as lay in her power. 

One poor little girl, beautiful and sweet as a rosebud, 
was totally blind. She was there in the hope of cure. 
The doctors said there was room for hope; that she might 


see again the beautiful earth, and the faces of her mother, 


| brothers and friends; and so she lay there, quiet and 


patient, sometimes singing softly to herself, never com- 
plaining that she could not play, as most of her com 
panions did. Twice a week the surgeon gave her ether, 
lulling her to blessed unconsciousness of pain, and with 
his keen instruments sought to remove the obstruction. 
Once her sight had been partially restored, but vanished 
again. Dut patience and hope, like good angels, dwelt 
with her; these never vanished. And that the angels 
of Heaven 
cheering, helping, comforting through all, we may be 


ure very near these suffering children, 


sure. 
Two little girls, five or six years old, were asleep. They 
were the most feeble; the only ones who would, the nurses 





thought, soon go from that shelter and care, home with 
the angels. One of these was burned in the terrible 





Boston fire. The other child was scalded. And, oh! the 
saddest of this true story is that she was pushed into the 


hot water by a man in a rage—no doubt, the frenzy caused 





by liquor ! 


Poor little one! She had suffered sorely; but the time 
of pain was past, and the angels of God’s mercy would 
soon bear her home to the Father's bosom! The old 
things of her life had already passed away, and all things 
become new. She was waiting a little while, in a clean, 
sweet resting-place, no more hungry, or cold, or in pain ; 
no more frightened or abused, but meeting only pitying 
looks and kind words, gentle hands and loving human 
hearts. You remember the land of Beulah, in the sweet, 
old story of the “ Pilgrim's Progress,” so she lay, in thut 
quiet sleep, as on the border-land of Heaven and howe. 

Mrs. M. 0, Jomyson. 





FIFTY QUESTIONS. 


N ingenious correspondent of The Herald of Heaith 
i gives the following fifty questions, each to be an- 
= swered by the name of a well-known author. The 


guessing of these questions will form a pleasant evening 


entertainment. 

1. What a rough man said to his son when he wished 
him to eat properly. 
2. Is a lion’s house dug in the side of a hill where there 


is no water? 
3. Pilgrims and flatterers have knelt low to kiss him. 


4. Makes and mends for first-class customers. 
5. Represents the dwellings of civilized men. 
6. Is a kind of linen. 

7. Is worn on the head. 


. A name that means such fiery things, I can’t describe 
their pains and stings. 
9. Belongs to a monastery. 


ie =) 
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10. Not one of the four points of the compass, but in- | ONLY TO-DAY. 
clining toward one of them. | JN the October number of the Home Magazine I read 
11. Is what an oyster heap is like to be. a story entitled One Day at a Time. 
I think the writer had little conception of the needs 
13. Always youthful as you see; but between you and | his or her suggestive little story might meet amid the 
me, he never was much of a chicken. many readers of the Home Macazine. Few of us can 


| 
12. Is a chain of hills containing a dark treasure. 


14. An American manufacturing town. still the fearful heart when some danger seems impending, 
15. Humpbacked but not deformed. and refrain from darkening our own and other lives about 
16. An internal pain. us with the gloomy sadness of a foreboding mind, 
17. Value of a word. I want to relate a fact which came to my knowledge in 
18, A ten-footer whose name begins with fifty. regard to the effect produced on a saddened life by the 
19. A brighter and smarter than the other one. same story to which I have alluded; and I hope it may 
20. A worker in precious metals. gladden the heart of its writer to know how far even 
21. A very vital part of the body. those few sensible, hopeful words have gone toward alle 
A lady’s garment. viating the suffering of a troubled heart. 
A small talk and a heavy weight. The case to which I allude was that of a young person 
. A prefix and a disease. whose heart but recently had been thoroughly absorbed in 
Comes from a pig. |a love that promised her life a dear fulfilment of bright 
. A disagreeable fellow to have on one’s foot. and joyous hopes. 





7. A sick place of worship. For more than a year, however, she has been reluctantly 
8. 


A mean dog ’tis. awakening to the knowledge of unworthiness in her lover, 


9 
~ 
9 
«- 
9 
< 


9. An official dreaded by the students of English uni-| She feels now only too confident that from the first of 
versities. | their acquaintance he has been playing a false part to win 
30. His middle name is suggestive of an Indian or a/ her affections; and this knowledge, with the consequent 
Hottentot. disappointment in his character, gives her infinitely more 
31. A manufactured metal. pain than-even the blight that has fallen upon her own 
32. A game and a male of the human species. life. 
33. An answer to “ Which is the greater poet, William} A person of refined and delicate feeling can well appre 
Shakspeare or Martin F. Tupper?” | ciate how far worse than the loss by death of one well 
34. Meat! What are you doing? | loved is the discovery of that one’s unworthiness. This 
35. Is very fast indeed. is so in the case of minor friendships, but how eminently 
36. A barrier built by an edible. is it true when a heart has staked its all upon the one 
87. To agitate a weapon. love. 
38. Red as an apple, black as night, a heavenly sign or So it was with the person of whom I write. Her life 
a perfect fright. stood still, as it were, in a cloud of gloom. The varied 
39. A domestic rker. duties which had filled her days heretofore, and which, 
40. A slang exclamation. though ordinary enough in character, she had performed 
41. Pack away closely, never scatter, and doing 80 you'll | cheerfully, even gladly, in the knowledge of their neces- 
soon get at her. sity to the comfort and happiness of others about her, 
42. A young domestic animal. now proved heavy clogs upon her spirits; and she was 
43. One that is more than a sandy shore. bitterly lamenting her fate, longing to rush away from 





44. A fraction in currency and the prevailing fashion. | the tiresome, humdrum, daily life, and dreading more 
45. Mamma is in perfect health, my child; and thus he | than all else the hopeless coming-on of an empty future. 
named a poet mild. Yet her surroundings were the same as ever and were 

46. A girl’s name and a male relation. more than comfortable, and there were hundreds of little 

47. Take a heavy field piece, nothing loth. ways in which she might still go on blessing other lives. 

48, Put an edible grain ’twixt an ant and a bee, and a| But her own thought had as yet taken up no aspect of 
much beloved poet you'll speedily see. the case except its fearful future, at which she could only 

49. A common domestic animal, and what it can never | tremble, when the messenger of peace came in the story 
do. |I mention. She grasped the little morsel of comfort 

50. Each living head in time ’tis said, will turn to him | eagerly; and I am sure her heart ow murmurs to itself 
though he be dead. | as frequently as did that of Mrs. Carson, with as com- 

ra: | forting an understanding of the meaning of the words, 
ANSWERS. |“ Only one day at a time, on/y one day is ours.” 

1. Chaucer. 2. Dryden. 3. Pope. 4. Taylor. 5. As I look at the brightening face of my friend, and 
Holmes. 6. Holland. 7. Hood. 8. Burns. 9. Abbott. | hear the softening tones of her voice growing daily more 
10. Southey. 11. Shelley. 12. Coleridge. 13. Young. | cheerful, I cannot but feel impressed with the power 
14. Lowell. 15. Campbell. 16. Akenside. 17. Words- | there is in kind words and human sympathy; while, at 
worth. 18. Longfellow. 19. Whittier. 20. Goldsmith. | the same time, I find myself growing into the knowledge 
21. Harte. 22. Spencer. 23. Chatterton. 24. De Quincy. | that far more is to be gathered from the words, “ Sufficient 
25. Bacon. 26. Bunyan. 27. Churchill. 28. Curtis. | unto the day is the evil thereof,” than they would scem to 
29. Proctor, 30. W. Savage Landor. 31. Steele. 32. | imply when but lightly regarded. We might well put the 
Tennyson. 33. Willis. 34. Browning. 55. Swift. 36. | soothing philosophy of their truth to another application, 
Cornwall. 37. Shakspeare. 38. Crabbe. 39, Cook. 40.| Sufficient unto the day is the duty thereof; and this 
Dickens. 41, Stowe. 42. Lamb. 43. Beecher. 44, Mil-| would only comport with our Saviour’s teaching hore upon 
ton. 45. Motherwell. 46. Addison. 47, Howitt-zer. | earth. 

48. Bryant. 49. Cowper. 50. Gray. His words tend constantly to give us reassurance of 
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bis care for our future. He says, “ Let not your hearts 
be troubled, neither let them be afraid;” and when the 
future seems to hold naught but trouble for us, when -we 
regard it hopelessly and shrink from it fearfully, then we 
might recall the command, “ What thy hand findeth to do 
do it with thy might,” and gather, for each day that 
eomes to us, strong comfort from our Father in the very 
act of obeying Him. L. B. 


THE FIRST BOY. 


BY LICHEN, 


DON’T mean the first who ever made his appearance | 


upon this mundane sphere. Not by any means. | 

make no pretensions to knowing anything about the 
sayings and doings of the infantile Cain—what the lulla 
bys were on which he was sung to sleep, what kind of 
toys were invented for his baby amusement, or whether 
Mother Eve rocked him in a rocking-chair orcradle. All 
these historical minutiw must ever remain a sealed mys 
tery to mankind. The boy of whom I wish to speak, is 
but the first one in our immediate branch of the long line 


of descendants from our illustrious ancestor, and I sus 


pect, is a being of far more interest to us. Indeed his | 


coming amongst us, occasioned such an excitement, in a 
family of five married brothers and sisters, that any one 


ignorant of the state of the case, might have reasonably 
supposed it tg be the first one that had ever made its ad 
vent in the community. 

There had been plenty of girl babies, for the eldest 
brother, Fred, and his bright little wife, Lizzi 
rd 





home with us, had three girls, all grown out of babyh 
now; and there was Maggie—next door—with her twins, 
of whom she was so proud; and Tom, and Annie, and 
Grace, each settled down with a little family of from one 
to four feminine responsibilities growing up around them, 
Of course each one was the sweetest and smartest in its 
day ; each had been petted, and praised, and made much 
over, while its little reign lasted; but girl babies had 
grown to be an old story, and the great desire was for one 
of the stronger, sterner sex, to uphold the family dignity 
and keep up the family name. So now, the announce 

ment that Fred and Lizzie were the happy possessors of 
a boy, was received with enthusiasm. Tom and his wife 
were sent for, to the country, and the sisters were tele 


graphed immediately. 


The next day's train brought Grace froma distance of 


sixty miles, and a letter from Annie, filled with congratu 


lations, inquiries and regrets that she could not come. | 


Maggie brought in her six months’ old twins to compare 
with the new baby, and found it was almost as big as 
either of them. 


Of course everybody said it was splendid. 


e, living at | 


| . . 1 
| then hardly any one was more ready for him than Roy, 


Some | until, at length, the little fellow has grown to lo 
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himself into the big arm-chair, exclaimed: “Did you 


| over see such a fuss made over anything in your life, 


sis?” 
“ No, not since you were born, I suppose,” I replied, a 
little mischievously ; “though I was so small then, my- 





self, that I can't remember much about it.” 

“ Pshaw! I don’t believe there was half as much ado 
about me.” 

“Well, perhaps not, you know you were not the only 
boy in the family.” 

‘No, I have had cause to remember that, ever since I 
e way Fred 





was big enough to remember anything, in tl 


and Tom used to torment me. sis, I believe Fred 
has about half lost his wits this week, anyhow. I asked 
him this morning what I should put on my hand, where 


I had cut it, and he said, ‘Godfrey’s Cordial,’ he believed! 


I say, 


Wasn't that a good one?” 

“Maybe you don’t know that you are just the least bit 
in the world jealous, young man, and are afraid you wiil 
| not get all the petting and spoiling that you used to?” 
| “Jealous of a three days old baby!” and he drew him- 
| self up with all the dignity his fourteen years could com- 

mand. “I’m not sech a noodle as that; and as to 
spoiling, if you call it being spoiled to have to stump 
, and not have any pie 


] 


through snow and mud to schoo 
saved for you when you are away at dinner-time, then I 
believe I'd rather not be spoiled.” 

“ How often does that happen, you poor, abused piece 
of masculinity ?” 

“ Well, oftener than I like, if it is only once or twice, 
and he settled himself back in his chair, and looked in 


| the fire with an injured air. 

I could not help smiling to my self at his present for- 
j lornity; knowing just how he felt, while everybody e!se 
| was so taken up with a new interest which was of so little 


Knowing, too, that it would soon 





interest to him as yet. 
pags off, and he would be fond enough of his new rival as 


| 
| ; , 
} soon as it grew older. 

There was a great time over the naming of baby. One 
name after another was discussed and dr ed, until Roy 


as his opinion that they would 


hort of Julius Casar or Alexander the Great. But the 








not be satisfied 


gave it 





lear little 4 
Gear ittie ieik 


)w was not destined to bear any such high- 


sounding cognomen. Charlie was decided upon, at length, 


as being prettiest and most suitable for such a bright, 
little sunbeam. “ Prince Charlie,” I called him, as he 
| promised to be such a veritable monareh over his small 

realm; and the title was soon adopted by all the rest. 
The little } 
pidity, and established his reign in all hearts. It was 
ong until he was able to crow and play, and 


| : é 
ince grew, and throve with astonishing ra- 


not very 


k for his 


thought it looked like Fred, others called it the image of | coming in as the signal for a romp, an i soon makes him- 
its mother, / didn’t see how it could look like anybody, | self heard, if he is not noticed directly, by his merry 


with its little, red face and snubby nose, though I knew | comrade, 


Jessie and Maud often join in these frolics till 


what great possibilities might lie undeveloped within that | the house resounds with the pleasant music of child- 


little pink and white bundle. 
It was amusing to see Fred in his new dignity, walking 
about the house with such a consequential air, talking 


laughter. 
There was a great demonstration over the first teeth 


‘Prince Charlie” cut. His “crown jewels,” Fred called 


about his son, and showing such pride and delight at all them. He has a double row of the shining pearls now, 


the praise bestowed upon him. 
tended bringing him up, and his plans for his education, 


during the first week, and it is my private opinion that he | charge upon her hands and heart. 


wrote the name “ Frederic Gray & Son” on some of his 


He told me how he in- | and delights to shut them together to hear the noise they 


make. Lizzie is a proud and happy mother with this new 


A reverent one, too. 


I often see her watching her boy—as he lies quietly 











office papers, the very first day, just to see how it looked. | sleeping—with such earnest eyes, while her sewing drops 
. Roy eame into my room one evening, and throwing | forgotten in her Jap;.and one day she said to me: “I 
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never before felt so 
upon me as & mother. 
the mother of a grown man—a man who may wield an 


To think that I may some day be | 
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| 


influence in the nation, or work some great good amongst | 


Fred says he believes 
He feels that 


his fellow-men close around him. 
he is a better man ever since baby came. 


he ought to try to make himself, as nearly as possible, an | 


example for his boy 
bring him up aright?” 
And so our first boy grows and thrives, a blessing and 
& joy to all around him. 


SONGS IN THE NIGHT, 


CORRESPONDENT of the Examiner and Chroni- | 


giving an account of a night's ride in the 
cars through a portion of the far West, relates this 
beautiful incident: 
“There are two women seated together, plain women, 
They have good, open, 


ele, in 


say forty-five or fifty years old. 
friendly faces. Plainly dressed, modest and silent, save 
when they conversed with each other, you had hardly 
noticed them. Perhaps there was the least touch of rural 
life about them. 
to visit in midsummer, or midqinter, for that matter. If 
they were mothers at all, they were good ones. So much 
you see, if you know how. Well, it was wearing on 
toward twelve o’clock—the reader is requested to believe 
that this no fanc 
silence there rose a \ 

ble as a girl's, of the quality that goes to the heart like 
the greeting of a true f It belonged to one of those 
women. 
time and trouble, turned neither to the right nor the left, 


seemingly unconscious that she had a listener. The songs 


is sketch—when through the dull 


“e as clear, and mellow, and flexi- 


iend. 


she sang were most of them the old ones—songs of the 
conference and the camp, such as our mothers used to 
sing in the years that are gone. First it was 
‘R of Ages, cleft for me,’ 
and then 

‘Our days are gliding swiftly on.’ 


to follow, else how can he expect to | 





| @ recitation, not much of a piece, } 


They would make capital country aunts | 


She sat with her white face, a little seamed with | . : 
| it to your neighbor. 


| 


aoe S : 
strongly the responsibility resting | singer's name, home and destination, no one learned; but 


the thought of one listener follows ber with an affectionate 
Is she living? 
I bid her God-speed. 
vember gloom with carols of the celestial city. She passed 
with the dull dawn of the coming morning out of our 
lives, and there is a strange ache at the heart as we think 


’ 
60. 


interest. Surely singing wherever she is, 


She cheered and charmed the No 


LITTLE KINDNESSES, 


SPENT a few days on a steamboat journey last 


spring,” says a writer in The Adrance, “and in the 
evenings the passengers would gather in the cabins, 
and, each contributing something to the general entertain- 
ment, we had very pleasant times, One young man gave 


one of the old- 


time school-boy declamation und in the midst of it he 
forgot how it went, got conf 
Bu 
him spoke: ‘Thank you for that piece. 
ed of 
hear it years ago, and it brings to 
stri 

th 


nent w 


and broke down, feeling 


immensely mortified. the ladies sitting near 
It was particu 
it, for I used to 


mind those pleasant 


remir 


larly pleasant to me to be 


old times when I went to d t school in the country. 
? 


But I have not heard ught of it, for a k 


acknowledgment t! 


hg 


time.” The man's et s half taken away 


by such thoughtful it he had given 


pleasure by his attempt, and the lidy proved herself a 


‘real lady.’ But, unfortunately, nine t of ten would not 


have thought to say anything of the kind. 


“Tf the man who happens to sit on the same seat with 


you in the cars has not the n nd you have, 
don’t read it through and put it in y« 
And 
can put itinto shape of 
A lady said to me 


scription paper and go begging 


ning paper, 


ir poe] et. but offer 
l 
h 


, in off a kindness, if vou 


askir , 80 much the plea- 


santer. irry round a sub 


hen I do 


always thanks 


go, there 
is just one man I like to go t 
me for coming, just as thou ne him a favor by 
metimes he says he 


for 


, In one 


giving him a chance to sub 


anks me 


can't give me anything, but he always tl 


coming.’ How easy for Mr. A to do so; yet 


The clear tenes grew rounder and sweeter. Those that point at least, it AY a ee the most agree 
were awake listened; those that were asleep awoke all! able person whom she knows. 


me left their seats and came nearer, but 
A brakeman, who had not heard 


around her. § 
she never noticed them. 
a ‘psalm tune’ since his mother led him to church by the 
little boy, and who was rattling the 
ghting a chained maniac, laid down 
Then it was, 


hand when he was a 
stove as if he were fi 
the poker and stood still. 
‘A charge to keep I have;’ 
and so hymn after hymn, until at last she struck up: 
you a song of that Beautiful Land, 
The far-away home of the soul, 
Where no storms ever beat on the glittering strand, 
While the years of eternity roll. 


*] will sing y 


‘Oh, that home of the soul! in my visions and dreams 
Its bright jasper walls I can see; 

And I fancy but dimly the veil intervenes 
Between that fair city and me.’ 

“The car was in a wakeful hush long before she had 
ended. It was as if a beautiful spirit were floating 
through the air. None that heard will ever forget. 
Philip Phillips can never bring that ‘Home of the Soul’ 
any nearer to anybody. And never, I think, was quite se 
eweet a voice lifted in the storm of a November night on 
the rolling plains of Iowa. It is almost a yearago. The 


4 


| Was an errand boy in Boston. I was 





} 


“The impressions left by these little things last so long, 
too. I remember well how an old yventleman, a stranger 
to me, gave me a luscior 


is-looking pear one lay, when | 


waiting in one of the 
through the 


W hy, t 


a pleasure to me, every time I have thought of it, all 


banks, and he slipped it ting to me 


without saying a word. 


wire-gri 


it little thing has been 


these years !” 


“TAKE THE OTHER HAND.” 


E cannot too much admire the beauty and truth of 
that philosophy which determines to make the best 


of it, however difficult and 
Such a spirit in children is attractive indeed, and a 


tiresome duty may be. 


| powerful lesson to many who are older. 


On a lovely day in the commencement of spring, 
young lady, who had been anxiously watching for some 
weeks by the bedside of her mother, went out to take » 


| little exercise and enjoy the fresh air, for her heart was 


| 
| 
| 
| 


full of anxiety and sorrow. After strolling some distance 
she came to a ropewalk, and, being familiar to the place, 
she entered. At the end of the building she saw a little 
boy turning a large wheel. Thinking this too laborious 
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employment for such a mere child, she said to him as she | while it recommends perfect individual freedom in the 


approached : “ Who sent you to this place?” matter of dress, and guarantees to all the countenance of 


“ Nobody, ma’am; I came myself.” those who composed the convention in exercising this 
“Do you get pay for your labor?” | individual freedom. 

“Indeed, I do; I get ninepence a day.” I consider this a step in the right direction, in there 
“What do you do with the money ?” 
“Oh, mother gets it all.” |a fashion magazine in the land which should not co 


times of panic and enforced retrenchment. There is not 


“You give nothing to father, then?” yperate heartily with this attempted reform, and do all it 


“1 have no father, ma'am.’ 
“Do you like this kind of work ?” ible to those who have pledged themselves to a better 


can to so modify the fashions that they shall prove accept 


“Oh, well enough; but if I did not like it, I should | mode of dress. 
still do it, that I might get the money for mother.” Demorest’s Magazine, which has always done worthy 
“ How long do you work in the day?” battle against the street-sweeping abominations called 
“From nine to twelve in the morning, and from two | trains, cannot but enter heart and hand into this move 
till five in the afternoon.” ment. We find in the February number an excellent 
““liow old are you?” | article touching on some of the very points which have to 
be eonsidered in making a revolt against fashion, from 
get tired of turning this great wheel ?” which we make an extract: 


r 


“ Almost nine.” 
“Do you 
“Yes, éome —_ = ye a . “The reactionary current which has set in 
“And what do you do then?” . 
“ Why, I take the other hand.” 

The lady gave him a piece of money. 





waste, extravagance and unhbealthful meth 





in the dress of women, under the name of fashi 

. opie t , : robably have the effect of assisting to call the attention 

“Ts this for mother?” asked the well-pleased urchin. 4 A : : : 

. ‘ ,_ | Of intelligent women to the facts in the case, and «how 
“No, no; it is for yourself, because you are a good little 

boy.” 


“Thank you kindly, ina’am,” returned he, smiling; 


them what is their own duty in the matter. To exchange 
one absurdity for another, or attempt to establish a uni 


“mother will be glad.” form style of dress, is useless and impracticable. Tastes 
ther will be glad. : 
rht 





differ, means differ, education and habits of 


The young lady departed, and returned home, strength ‘ as , : : 
hg : : lifer, and all find their expression in dress. It is true, 
ened in her devotion to duty, and instructed in true prac : : 
‘ : however, that the majority have no absolute knowledge, 
tical philosophy by the words and example of a mere ithe ‘ : 
: hl Ming and therefore no fixed ideas upon the subject of dress, any 
ehild. ‘ , ig Rd : 
more than upon other questions which belong to social 


“The next time duty seems hard to me,” she said to E d rie 
. , ' Mapes . science and ethics, and they accept the assertions 
herself, “ I will imitate this little boy, and take the other ; 


hand.” 


jany case, and unless, therefore, dress critics can erect 


of others, therefore, as authority—they will do this in 


fs : . . : 
- - themeelves into a recognized standard of dress authority, 
their action can amount to nothing so far as the majority 


AN ANTI-FASHION MOVEMENT. of women are concerned. 
. . = cache > te . “Our would-be dress educators, as a general rule, 
“YDITOR HOME MAGAZINE: The New York Times | , =e : : : 
or lamentably fail to recognize this cardinal principle, that 
has given to the world a perverted and fallacious re- at 

» st a : new methods, new I rinciple 8, hew motives of action, muet 

port of the doings of an anti-fashion convention ao hae ; i at . fT 

A ’ ¢, in themselves, their own excuse for being at all. h 
recently held in Vineland, New Jersey. It is true there dpe — = . v5 phe at 
° is to say, their claim to equality, or superiority, must be 








were certain persons who, having made dress reform a om dda he ne pe < 
hobby, naturally felt themselves entitled to take a promi OO COVIORS GS WD Be CHEN Feeeg Eee. 
nent part in the proceedings; and to those who were| To my mind the name of the convention was a mis 
prejudiced, or who desired to ridicule rather than t nomer, both in its intent and in its a ‘tuality. It should 
think, these perhaps furnished an opportunity for sneers have been called an “ Anti-foolish-absurd-extravagant 
and fault-finding. Bvt by far the larger portion of those unhealthful-immoral-fashion Convention.” But such a 
taking part in the proceedings of the convention were | name would hardly have been convenient to announce 
earnest, intelligent men and women, including the very | upon the hand-bills and in the reports. As long as wo 
best citizens of Vineland (than whom no town has better), | men wear clothes, they will of necessity follow fashions of 
and who gave to it a character for sobriety and modera- | some sort, because every woman has not the time to study 
tion far beyond that which its most ardent friends had | out the matter of dress in all its minutiw for herself. 


to hope for it, knowing @s they did the | She will from sheer necessity borrow her patterns of a 


dared in advan 
discordant and almost unmanageable elements which | neighbor, if she does not go to a fashion book for them ; 
were sure to compose it. so it will be a fashion after all. What we as American 





This convention has, I believe. a significance which | women should do is to shake off the thrall of the foreign 
time alone will reveal. Its platform—a broad and a fashion inventors, and dare to make the fashions for our- 
sensible one—is the embodiment of the spirit which is | selves; or, what is equivalent to it, follow the lead of 
manifested among sensible people everywhere, and is those who have time, conscience and common sense to 
even expressed in the columns of our fashion magazines. | expend upon the devising of appropriate and attractive 
It protests against unhbealthful moods of dress, and | modes of dress. Then we should assume sufficient indi 
against following the extremes of a fickle and unreason- | vidual freedom to allow us to accept or reject a fashion 
ing fashion; against meretricious ornament—not against | according as it does or does not suit us, and have courage 
appropriate ornament in dress by affy means. It suggests |to retain a fashion when it seems. to exactly meet a 
that the dress of both men and women should be made | want. E. B. D. 


healthful, comfortable and appropriate to its especial use,| Vineland, N. J. 
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Alorat Department, 








WHAT | KNOW ABOUT FLOWERS. | Trunks of old trees, whose size alone would entitle 


them to the name of the “ oldest inhabitant,” set in the 
ground, leaning as their natural growth would suggest, 
CHAPTER III 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GARDENS, fungi, with, perhaps, a moss basket, a bird house or a 


] 
BY CHARITY L. MABBETT, | 
| 


and covered with mosses, lichens and curious piles of 


VERY interesting and urcommon common flower- | bird’s nest, so naturally placed that you almost thought 

/ garden which I have visited many times with both | to see the occupant flirt out at your approach, with masses 
4 pleasure and profit, was owned and worked entirely | of vines concealing the whole just suflicient to show it to 
by three young ladies; whatever there was in it or around | the best advantage, were devices introduced into this 
it, from the smallest bed of “ forget-me-not” to the sub- | garden with great success by the fair originators. With 
stantial picket fence surrounding it, being solely the work | Success, because they always appeared just where they 
ef their hands. seemed to be in the most perfect harmony with the sur- 

This flower-garden was quite extensive for a private roundings, as though they had gone to decay from sheer 
ene, and was kept with scrupulous neatness and order, old age, yet had brightened and beautified themselves as 
both in beds and walks. Costly, rare and beautiful | much as possible, in view of the impossibility of removal 
plants were there to be found in the greatest abundance, | by the hands of their fair owners, 
growing with marvellous luxuriance. Every plant seemed | This garden was laid out in broad walks, crossing each 
to have grown for the place it occupied, and none were | other at right angles, and bordered with beds of perhaps 
allowed to shirk the duty of fulfilling what their position three feet in width, with a narrow walk on the outside. 
required of them. I remember asking Miss A. the secret The middle of the squares thus formed, had circular beds, 
of her success in this matter, when she laughingly replied; | With some prominent feature, a Seat, a climber or shrub of 
“Oh, if a plant does not suit me in its growth, I take it | some particular merit, and } es where the size would 
up and put in one that will.” |} admit, little triangles in tl orners devéted to small 

“ Yes, in the season for transplanting,” I remarked, plants in masses. The fence next the road was covered 

“That makes no difference,” she replied. “If it does | With roses; and high and stron ng arbors in differ- 
not please me wp it comes, the season or the weather hav- | ent places over the walks, s ted large and productive 
ing nothing to do with it.” She then showed me several | grape-vines. Most of these graj ines were taken down 
lurge plants that had been thus removed, and whatever from the lodges and buried 1 
they might have Tered they certainly gave no evidence | selves, as were also the 1 
of having been so lately disturbed. situation unfavorable. 

She added further, “If I want an arbor or fancy seat A sofa which was made of s in front of the house, 
at any time, I make it, no matter in what stage of growth | underneath some fine old trees, was very neat and pretty, 
Being solid as far up as the seat, of course it was not 


k were more 


the vines to cover it with are at the time. I unwind and | 
rewind, and they all come out right.” | difficult to construct, but the ar and ba 
Indeed, arbor frames and rustic seats seemed a spe- | liable to get displaced. These we | together by sticks 
ciality with these young ladies, and their success and | running through the whole into the ground, and concealed 
originality in this direction was truly astonishing. These | from view by sods or turf. The soil being clayey, and 
, ixtures had not the appearance of frailty and do-for-the- | the roadside furnishing the best of turf, this kind of work 
time look that generally characterizes female handiwork | was made with less difficulty than it would otherwise have 
in that direction, but were unique, tasteful and durable- | been. 
looking affairs—creditable productions, in themselves, It is but simple justice to these ladies to say that the 
even if considered without reference to their builders. | common feminine accomplishments of music, drawing, 
In addition to their ability as ready hand workers, these | painting and embroidery, were all successfully performed 
young ladies were very ingenious in making the most by them, as well as the uncommon oncs of making bread, 
ordinary and actually waste material of service to them | butter and cheese, cakes, pies and puddings, with general 
in getting up these garden decorations, housework included—and all without the aid of servanta 
A frame or support for a running-rose, in one part of | “TI don’t like such horrid, coarse women,” simpers 
the garden, pleased me much. It wasin the form of a} Madam Deli Kate Inertitude to her dear friend, Miss 
lyre; the sides constructed from the worn-out shoes of an Taken Refinedness. 
old sleigh, which were bent into the desired shape and | “Neither do I,” exclaims General Custom, with his 
fastened to a post of wood, sufficiently strong for that | thumbs thrust in vest armholes, chest protruded, right 
purpose, raising the top curve to about thirteen feet. The | foot advanced. 
strings were of ropes, the cross-piece at the top of wood Well, what if yeu don’t? There will be difference in 
the whole nicely painted black, giving it a strong and | Opinions and practice still—the grand summing up alone 
durable look. As many as four strong and long shoots | can show the why. 
were fastened to the curved sides, or sleigh shoes, the | nian —" 
shorter and more imperfect ones helping to make the | 
thickness at the bottom or Jower part of the curve, and | 
the straightest and most perfect-looking shoots were se- | flowers which are like full carnations. Roman hyacinths 
lected for strings. The whole being closely tied on to the | 
frame and neatly and evenly trimmed, made it, even when | houses. They are natives of France, are both white and 


out of bloom, a very pleasing ornament. blue, and very fragrant. 


A BEAUTIFUL double scarlet geranium is the last novelty 
in the hot-house. It blossoms in bunches of four or five 


are among the newly“imported plants displayed in rreen 
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FERNERIES. | enough. The case should be removed, or the door opened, 


}on a mild day, that the delicate plants may receive no 








BY E. B. D. | . 
| shock from the temperature of the atmosphere. 


NE of the most satisfactory appendages of the parlor; The easiest way to get plants for a fernery is to go 
garden is the fernery or Wardian case. For one | direct to a florist’s and buy them. The pleasantest way, 

who loves plants, yet has little time to bestow upon | if one has the time and opportunity, is to go out into the 
them, a fernery may prove complete in itself, as, once | fields and woods and collect them. There is a long list 


arranged, it needs n+ care or attention what- of plants which will do well under this manner 






































ever, save now and then to remove dead leaves of treatment; but perhaps the best way is to let 
from it. A fernery has been known to remain 
in full vigor nine years without watering. 

A fernery consists of a watertight box, pot or 


each gardener learn by experience which will 
grow and which will not. Almost any of our 


winter-green, trail- 





native ferns, pigeon-berry 


pan of some sort, usually made of zinc, and about ing arbutus, pipsissiway, dog-tooth violet, and 





four inches in depth, or, if large, five or six other plants which abound in our 


inches. Over this is placed an air-tight glass fields and woods, will flourish if carefully trans- 


frame of any description whatever, so that it is 


high enough for the plants to grow. I think it would be a pleasant plan to spend 


Small ferneries may be made of the leisure hours of one entire sum- 
8 circular pot or dish with a glass on fans 


mer in gathering seeds Ir 





shade over it such as are used to and other plants suitable to a fernery. 
protect wax flowers from the dust. Then having prepared the fernery, 
Ferneries are of all sizes and de- instead of setting out plants, scatter 
scriptions, and range from three dol- these seeds thickly over the moist 
i ground, and watch their germina 


tion and growth. Sometimes very 


lars to forty or fifty dollars in price, 
according to size and quaity. The 





\ea 


advantage of their use is that they superior plants are obtained from 


seed to those transplanted. 


THE CULTURE OF FLOWERS. 


“Twas s 


keep the plants free from dust, and 


A 
t 
O° ee 


from the noxious gases of cval-fires 
or gas-lights, preserve an even tem- 
perature, and never require water- mewhat interested in an 
ing. The soil for the fernery, to 
ensure perfect success, 


should be prepared more 





article written some time ago by 
*C. B.,’ on the cultivation 
of flowers,” says a corres- 
carefully than for com pendent of the MJMaine 
mon house plants. It Farmer. “It is, as the 
should be one part silver writer says, very surpris- 


ing that anything that 


sand, one part leaf mould 
and two parts dry peat. 
A little powdered char- 


will yield so much plea- 
sure and enjoyment 
coal will improve it. should be so universally 
When the plants are : 
set out they should be 


neglected by the wives 


well watered, though 
not sufficiently to 
make the= 
dirt muddy, 
and then the 
glass can be & 
put into ; 
place, and 
no further 
watering will 





would like te 
havea flower 
be needed. 
The plants 


garden well 
enough. Oh! 
will take up 
the water in 
the soil, and 


yes they like 
flowers; ‘but 
how shall 

throw out nl ee we get the 
moisture into the atmosphere, which moisture, being con- | cround prepared ?’ they say. ‘We cannot go out and hoe, 
fined by the air-tight glass case, will be reabsorbed by | and dig in the dirt.’ Oh, ves, my readers, you could, and 
the ground. be the gainers thereby. Let me tell yon, as one who knows 
A fernery will do well in almost any exposure, though | by experience whereof they speak, th at it does not take 

a partially shaded one is beet. If placed in a south win- | half the strength and vitality to go out and hoe and shovel 
dow, it is best to remove it from the direct rays of the | a while in the garden, that it does to sit at the sewing 
sun for a few hours each day, | machine all day, to say nothing of the benefit to be derived 
Some florists recommend an occasional airing of the! from being in the open air, and the very great pleasure the 
plants, though once in a month or two is quite often | beautiful flowers will afford to a lover of flowers.” 
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Housekeepers’ 
4 —_ 


LITTLE THINGS TO REMEMBER, | 


| 
OMETIMES it may be convenient to let water stand 
in a tub, pail or barrel, that is exposed to intense 
cold weather, and there is danger of the vessel freez- 
If a stick be thrust down into the 
will prevent this, and no danger may be appre- 


ing and bursting 
water it 
hended. 

If, in 
not lay it aside t 
tarts in your little pa 


baking pies, a little bit of paste is left over, do 
sour or be forgotten, but make it into 
tty tins. One of them would make 


very happy the little, red-fingered, half-clad errand-boy | 


who might sit beside your kitchen stove “ just a minute,” 
te warm. 

We have been so annoyed by the shrinking of our | 
white woollen se, that I tried the experiment, this win- 
rn most thoroughly before knitting 
se to fairly test the new experi- 


ter, of b viling the } 
it. 
ment yet. 


We have not had tin 





od table-knives to scrape a kettle, or pare 
Keep old 


Don't use g 
other than table service. 
lles, or odd ones that belong to no 
Never let nice ones be 


potatoes, or for any 
ones with faulty han 
set, for such common purposes. 


picked up and used indiscriminately. 





I cannot too earnestly recommend that women—not 

“ee : f 
only heads of hous« is, but even schoo]-girls—should | 
nt of all money they spend. Looking | 


ely, I was surprised when it} 


keep correct ac 
ever my own a int lat 
footed up an outlay of seyenty dollars since the last of | 
August. I it aloud, and the family raised their 
hands in horror. “Seventy dollars! Why, I’ve not had 
anything!” said one. “Neither have I!” said another, 
But when I read aloud the items they were convinced 


read 


against their own wills. 

It is well in February to begin to eat very freely of | 
fruit and vegeta A strong meat diet with buckwheat 
cakes and corn bread, and such hearty food, all heat- 
apt, if persisted in, to make sores, and 

lerangement in March and April. By | 
due attention to what is eaten the latter part of winter, | 
all this may be avoided. 
pecially should be preparing for the invasion of, disease. 
, tomatoes, cranberries and lemons, 


i 
p.es. i 
| 
giving, is very 
boils, and bilious 


Persons of scrofulous habit es 


To such, canned fruits 
in any form in which the acid is preserved, will be found 
invaluable. They should set aside meat altogether, un- 
less it be lean boiled meat, a slice or so at breakfast or | 
dinner. But if people persist in using the same food, | 
they must expect to pay the penalty. It is wisdom, how- 
ever, to consult nature and abide by her unalterable laws. 
Not always does she punish at the time of the transgres- 
ment will and does come, sooner or 
RosELLA. 


sion, but the punish 
later. 


HOW WE ATE OUR SOUR BREAD. 

HAT’S just the way I do, Pipsey. I mean your 

“eold-dinner” plan for busy days—or, rather, your 

_ warmed-over dinner—and I find it saves much time 

besides a vast amount of hurrying, and they are good 
dinners, too, I think. 

Reading of your nice sweet bread, I thought a few 

words of experience on the other side of the question 





| off a little mite from the corner of a 


| the very face of all my petting, and 


| Toss it out into the back-yard for the 
| dogs to quarrel over? 


| didn’t want her to give sour n 


| to do. 
| or so, and I concluded I'd soak some of it and mix it in 


| light, sweet bread at dinner-time, I 





Deparlarent, 


wouid come in by way of variety, and so I'll tell you and 
the readers of the “ Home” what a time I had one week. 
| hope you won’t go and tell any one else, though, for I'd 
blush, I know, away off here by myself; and, even now, 
I imagine a whole sisterhood of bread-makers uplifting 
their floury hands and exclaiming: “Sour bread! She 
can’t be much of a housekeeper.” 

Well, that’s just what I expected you'd all say when | 
told you; but come up to tea some time and eat some ot 
my biscuit, and see if you won't tell a different story 
But my bread of that week, I confess, was a failure. The 


sponge came up beautiful, and white, and foamy. I got 
up in the night and looked at it, and went back to bed 


and dreamed sweet, pleasant dreams, because of my in 


| nocent delusion in supposing I was going to have good 


bread. It kept up its nice appearance as long as possible 
the next morning, and then, just like some folks I have 
seen, at the very last minute—just when you are expect 
ing something elevating and noble as a result of all their 
foaming, and bubbling, and outside eff 


nominiously and ingloriously flatt 


rvescence—it ig 
1 all out. 

But still my unsuspecting nature never dreamed it had 
actually lost all its sweetness of temper, or I never would 
have disgraced the oven by 
threshold of its broad, iron 
out it came by and by, k 
but it had such an appearan 
sion about it, I could not resi 
certain what was the matter with that 


letting it pass over the 
But 
very sleek and brown: 


in it went, and 
meekness and depres 
impulse to know for 
bread, so I broke 
loaf, and lo! 
< and positive know 


my 

impatience was rewarded by a | 

ledge that my batch of bread, that 
7 


petted, and coaxed, had, after all, pri 


I had cherished, and 
ved treacherous in 
unmistakably soured 
upon me, 

Now what do you think I did with all that sour bread? 
neighbor’s cats and 
Not a bit of it. I put some of it 
on the table for dinner, and our folks suggested I’d better 
i. 
I didn't 


give it to my washerwoman for her cow. Poor cow 


ilk all winter. 


| want to waste it—and so I tried to think of the best way 


We had been having buckwheat cakes for a week 


with the buckwheat batter. 
cakes was part buckwheat and part sour bread. Of course 
I put in soda to sweeten it. 

I asked our folks: “ How are the cakes this time?” I! 
had tasted them, and thought them ; good. 

“Nice,” they said. “ Better t! ur bread !” 

I kept my own counsel, and went on buttering my last 
hot cake. 

Well, that’s the way I fixed it. 
And one day when I passed the plate of nice, 


So our next batch of griddle 


retiy good 


in \ 


That's the way I saved 
my bread. 
said: “You remember 
my batch of sour bread ?” 

Oh, yes, they all remembered. “ What ever became of 
it?” they asked. 

“ We've eaten it.” 

“Eaten it? We?” 

“Yes, we—you and I.” 

Their eyes opened wido when I told them how we had 





und 


ing 





HOUSEKEEPER 





eaten it, and they thought for economy that would do t 
stand alongside of some of Pipsey’s recipes. And s 


here it is. And that’s just how we ate our sour 


bread. 


I may as well add here what I only learned the other 
day, though perhaps you all know it. If you have cold 
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2 THE REASON WHY. 


>| 


Why are boiled turnips the better jor being mashed and 
seasoned ? 

Because in the mashing a considerable amount of water 
ie expelied from them which renders them indigestible; 


seasoning with pepper and salt assists their digestion, 


pancakes left over —as there will sometimes be—put them : 


right back into the batter, and when you come to bak« 
eakes next time they will be all soaked uy 
right in with the rest of the batter. This I gleaned from 
eur doctor—which shows that he is interested in pan 


Is ] «ef 


, 2NG Willi 8 


as well as pills, and can probably turn a flapjack as w 


a fever. Mrs. Hartiz F. Be. 


HOW TO SPICE A ROUND OF BEEF. 


WONDER if it is possible that I know anything of 
cooking or housekeeping that Miss Pipsey does not 
know? I hope I do, and that by telling her may 


, 
g 


make some small return for the many useful hints she has 


given me. 

Did you ever “Spice a round of beef,” dear Pipsey ? 
If not, just try this recipe; you will be more than repaid 
for your trouble 

Get the first cut below the hip-joint of a good, fat beef, 
having a strip of the flank attached; let the round | 
four or five inches thick, and weigh as near twenty pounds 
as possible. Get also two pounds of suet. Two ounces of 
alspice, two of black pepper, one of saltpeter, half ounce 


of mace, and three nutmegs; grind and sift all into two 
pounds of salt, and one of sugar; mix thoroughly. Now 
take a sharp knife, pass it through the beef, twist it 
* large round aa a half dollar 


around, and cut outa plug ¢ 
(silver, dear Pipsey, not currency). Make five of these 
holes. Take these pieces of beef and chop fine with the 
suet ; season pretty highly with the spice mixture; the 1 

mainder of which you rub into the round, not allowing a 


h the meat and suet, 





apot to escape. Fill the holes w 
pressed in tightly. Draw the flap around and pin secur 
with skewers; also bind round with a strip of stout mus 
lin. Now place in a small tub near its size, and turn it 
over in the tub every day for three weeks ; it is then read) 
for cooking. Put it in a cloth or bag and boil for five 
hours. Do not remove the cloth until cold. Let it be 
eaten cold, and in thin slices, and plenty of ther 


[ have another recipe, which goes to prove that “ Ni 


cessity really is the mother of invention. 
I was preparing a family dinner, and had everything I 
eould wish but.a head of cabbage for “cold slaw,” whi 


l The cabbage could not 


isza favorite dish with all of us. 
he procured at any cost; but I remembered a friend had 
once tokl me that “turnips made excellent slaw;” s 
with doubt, I concluded to try it. 

Peal and chop nice, sweet turnips enough to fill the 
quart cup twice, when chopped very fine; take six eggs, 
boil them hard, then take off the whites and chop with the 
turnips; mix the yelks with one tablespoonful of good 
mustard, teaspoonfnl of ground black pepper, a piece of 
butter as large as a walnut, melted and worked in with a 
amall teacup of strong vinegar. Work this into the slaw 
with the hand until it looks smoothe and even. 

This was eaten and enjoyed by every member of the 
family, not one of them knowing but that it was nice 
white cabbage. Of course I said nothing at the time, but 
I felt an additional degree of respect and gratitude for 
Mr. Greely’s favorite vegetable. Busy Hanps. 


and the addition of a little butter promates the conversion 
’| of their starch into fat. 
Why should meat be kept some time before it is salted ? 
Because its fibre will become short and tender by keep- 


ing, but if it is salted when quite fresh it will be tough 


‘| and hard. 


Why, when meat te pic kled, ia it an error to add a little 
suga io the brine? 

bome persons appear to imagine that, because meat may 
be preserved in sugar, therefore a little sugar added to the 


rine will improve its antiseptic powers. But, 





1 a large proportion ¢ f sugar exercises a preserva- 
tive influence, a small proportion has precisely an oppo- 


eile 


VW hy doea cabbage-water possese eu ha disagreeable 
eme M4 

Because it dissolves the essential oil of the cabbage. 
The water should be changed when the cabbage is hal 


e would thereby acq 





nied; the ¢ 


& greater 


sweetness, and be less likely to excite 


Hoty] . 
MaLuUIency. 
, ; . f? tI? 
Why ia the onion considered such a useful vegetable 


Because, as well as imparting an agreeable odor and 





savor to compound dishes, the essential oil which it con 
tains f ent stomachic stimulant. 

Wi # water ess bene ial? 

B use, e the onion, it nt 
acts as a very healthful stimulant upon the stomach. 

W y will a bright metal tea-pot make better tea than «a 


black or brown earthenware one? 





se bright metal is a bad radiator of heat, while 
ack earthenware radiates heat free | tter, there 
re, parts with heat, and reduces the temperature of the 
water, while the former preserves the heat for a longer 
time, and therefore produces better tea. 
He w may gen i¢ lard be known? 


, and if 





By melting it to about the ter 


Y 
; +} + +} 
t 


ais ve without ebullition, or without the occurrence of 
eposit, it may be relied on as genuine. 


Hore 1 ay the presence of copper 1m pu kles be detected ? 

By immersing for a few hours a piece of thick iron 
wire, having a smooth and polished surface, in the vine 
rar. If the smallest quantity of 


pper be present, it 





will be deposited on the surjace of the tron. 


RECIPES. 

Srewrep BrersTeaAKS WIth Oysters.—Take some fine 
tender beefsteaks cut from the sirloin. If they are taken 
from the round they should be beaten with a rolling-pin 
to make them tender. Put them inte a close stew-pan, 
with barely sufficient water to prevent their burning, and 
set them over the fire to brown. When they are brownea 
add sufficient oyster-liquor to cook them, and some bits « 


fresh butter rolled in flour. Let them stew sl 





hour, or till they are thoroughly done. Then add three 
or four dozen of fine large fresh oysters, in proportion to 
the quantity of meat, seasoning them well with nutmeg, a 
few blades of mace, and a little cayenne. Cover the pan, 


and simmer them till the oysters are well plumped, but 








not till they come to a boil. When all is properly cooked, 


| transfer the whole to a deep dish, and send it to table hot. 


Sah nclciet it ected 


1 

















ARTHUR’S ILLUSTRA 


The meat, when preparing, should be cut into pieces about 


as large as the palm of your hand, and an inch thick 
omitting the fat. 

To Stew Cou! 
salt. Lay it 


tomatoes quatered, and the same quantity of ochras sliced : 


also, two smal! 
of fresh butter 


onl 


rolled in flour. Add a teaspoonful of 


Corven Brer.—Cut about four pounds | Indian meal in it, then let i 
of lean from a cold round of beef, that tastes but little of | Bake three-quarters of an hour. 


n a stew-pan, with a quarter of a peck of 


ns pecled and sliced, and two ounces 


TED HOME MAGAZINE. 


Bakep Ixptan Pvuvpine.—Four eggs; one quart of 


,»| Sweet milk; five large teaspoonfuls of Indian meal; nut- 
| meg and sugar to the taste. 


Boil the milk and seald the 


t cool bef 


re adding the eggs, 
Kat with butter or sweet 
sauce, 


Dovennuts.—One egg; p of sugar; two cups of 


sour milk; one spoonful of crear if the milk is not very 


rich; one teaspoonful of soda; little salt; nutmeg; flour 


whole pepper-corns, no salt, and four or five blades of enough to roll. 


mace. Place it over a steady but moderate fire. Cover 


it closely, and let it stew three or four hours. The vege- 


tables should be entirely dissolved. Serve it up hot. 

To Stew Smoxep Beer.—The dried beef, for this pur- 

Cut it 

into very thin, smal! slices, with as 
Put the beef into a skillet, and fill 


Cover it, and let it soak or stec] 


pose, must be fresh and of the very best quality. 
(or rather shave it) 
little fat as } 
up with boiling 
. - . 
till the water is « 


on 


} 
vossible. 
water. 

i. 


Then drain off that water, and pour 
some mor 


t merely enough to cover the chipped 
beef, which you may season with a little pepper. Set it 
over the fire, and (keeping on the cover) let it stew for a 
quarter of an hour. Then roll a few bits of butter in 
little flour, and add it to the beef, with the yelk of on 


Take 


a 


Let it stew five minutes longer. 
sh, and send it to table. 


two beaten ergs. 
it up on a hot d 
Piveu Prppixe T'wo eggs; six crackers; three pints 
of sweet milk ; 
cup of raisins; 


a piece of butter the size of an egg; one 


I 


a little salt and nutmeg. 
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SANITIVE POWER OF THE WILL. 


BY MRS. H. M. T. CUTLER. 


HAD once some neighbors living in the same block ; 


indeed, there was a back-entry communication be- 


our nents, and when my door stood ajar, 
I 


tween apart: 


I had all the pleasure of the music of my neighbor's 


piano. 
Mrs. Marvin was the wife ef a man who was possessed 


of a surplus of talent, consequently could not quite fit 


into ordinary niches. He was an Episcopal elergyman 


with brains enoug wr a bishop or two, but his charge at 


this time consisted of a small parish, unable to give him 
h To eke this out, he had 


l 


a salary sufficient for his needs. 


asateacher. In this he was most success 


also engaged 
ful, fur he had 

over untamed ar 
No boy, however : 
Most women, too, readily yielded 


; 
t 


power possessed by a few people 
ils and almost equally untamed boys. 
could resist the charm that he 
to the 


but for some subtle reason, this 


ide, 
exercised. 
power of his attraction, 
power with them was not permanent. Hence his repeated 


He 


e had no lurking vices, but was followed 


failures, and his removal from one parish to another. 
was not untrue, | 


by that unexplainable ill luck that haunts some men to 


} 
their graves. 

One friend said of him: “He is absolutely too truth- 
ful. If he saw a lady of his parish do a foolish thing, or 
wear an unbecoming dress, he would frankly tell her of 
it, and first any one would know, the whole parish would 
be in a general conflagration.” 

His wife was a singular being. 


Almost perfectly bean- | 


| meeting her husband's parishioner 


AppLe TartLets.—Peel six large apples, boil to a pulp, 
nd el to taste; let this 


ld, ix with it two ounces 


mix with sugar, cloves a lemon 


mixture stand till quite ec then n 


Make un hi 
flat baking-tin, and pour the 


of dried currants. ght puff paste, obtain a large 


mixt in. Cover it with 


the pastry, and bake half an hour in a very hot oven. 


Rice Cake.—One cup of rice flour; three eggs; one cup 


Seat the eggs to a standing froth, then add the 


I 


of sugar. 


sugar, and beat as much r until light; add the 


ht 


! 


rice flour and beat lig Bake in a quick oven, 


As there is neither butter 1 in it, it is a good cake 


for invalids. 


Mvrton Cnors ror Ixvatips orn Devicate CaitpRex.— 


Nicely-trimmed mutton <« t in a covered jar, with 


little water, pepper and salt, ked in a slow oven 


it 


} 


for tl 


delicate child, as the meat i 


ree hours, form excellent 1 for an invalid or a 


Y 


hard as in the ordi- 


| nary ways of cooking. 


t 


lshe had managed, through ¢ trials of her lot, to 
held the world aloof 


nes I thought I de- 


she caressed my baby, 


maintain a chilling atmosphere tha 


from the secrets of her life. Some 


tected a little human sympathy, « 


1 


or laid her hand on the shin of my eldest child, 
Mr. Marvin. But 


on all oceasions of 


who was soon the pet and favor 


her touch was cold and unsympat! 


A wall of ice could 
hardly have been a more decided t 
Wher 


t these 


the 


» return 


politeness of her manner. 


‘ 


ground of ill 


she always excused hers 
bear ‘ti 


Her hi 


She rarely ever left he 


health. She could not ir e sure, she was s0 


afflicted with neuralgia. 
tl 
that I nearly fainted when I stayed 


st aiso accepted this 


rv parl 
‘ 
fi 


eorv. ir, 80 warm 


it » minutes at a 
time. 

As to work, she was capable of almost any fine needle- 
she could have 


work, and if it had suited her digni 
been an artist in devising fashions and arranging trim 
mings. Yet the plea of ill health accounted for the fact 
that she was but an idle dreamer, most of the day, rarely 


tv, 


doing anything but playing on the piano and singing. 
In this she excelled. It had only required the stimulous 
of motive, to enable her to surpass as a teacher, and I 
often imagined she had latent talent as a composer. But 
she was too ill for exertion, That the excuse. I 
often wondered whether her husband fully accepted the 
Certainly he showed no sign of distrust, but 


was 


statement. 
always endeavored to spare her every care and incon- 
venience. 

One day, I learned that in a little tenement on an alley 


tiful, highly accomplished and elegant in her manners, | just back of our residence, there was a family suffering 
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of for want of the common necessaries of life. I ran in and WORKING IN HOT ATMOSPHERES. 
nat asked Mrs. Marvin if she would go with me to inquire N relation to the subject of how high a temperature 
‘ter | ‘cessities, _— , 
the after the r necessi ' ae ara ; men can endure and work in, a writer in the British 
we “T dare not go out, | am so liable to neuralgia, sai Journal of Science notes the following interesting 
eet she, wearily. cases: During the re-heating of furnaces in an iron 


“Vy ust really excuse her,” said her husband. . : ; 
You must J : works in England, the men worked when the thermometer, 


“She has not been able to return the calla of any of our " : 
tof She has not been able varp ™ ’ : placed 80 as not to be influenced by the radiation of heat 


arishione is winter, nor dare sven go int r ia 
pari hioners this winter, nor dare she even go 9 ON | from the open doors, marked 120°. In the Bessemer pits, 








ery : ce 
yur kitchen. re 140° was reached, and yet the men continued a kind of 
I turned away, wondering how much of this was real, abor requiring great muscular effort. In some of the 

and how much simulated, or was she self-deceived. SE ok ae ~f = shied. the cctlniry tener datos 

IPy I found a wretched family, and ministered as well as I | 5. perature i re a i ‘indi tines tail Mer 
nis could to their needs, and as I returned home, I remem heat to which the workates iiccebinstiad daxexcends 212°, 
- : bered, dreamily, seeing an elegant pair of white woollen | 7, 4 Turkish bath, the shampooe rs continue four or five 
ge blankets on the line airing, the property of Mrs. Marvin.| ) 0-5 at a time in a moist atmosphere at temperatures 
ith The next morning, while I was dressing baby, Mrs.| ..ncing from 1 to 11 ‘ ease te mentioned of 6 


y vi same i witl or checks ¢ aglow 1 or eves } 
Marvin came in, with her cheeks all ag snd her eyes! Herson in the same establishment working for half an 








, 
y) ing. was aston! and ask at once the caus : 

sparkling. I wa : and asked at or saa ur in a heat In ename! factories, men work 
amen the tientete } } an cual ‘ Ae eed ; . cso 

It seems the blankets had been forgotten at night, and in leilv tn o heat of cre 30 On the Red Sea steamers, 
1¢ morning were not to be seen. They had fancied that | ,, , ‘ 

the , 5 . , ney a fe ed that | en, temperature of the stoke hole is 145°, and some men 





they found tracks leading to the house I had visited, and | yi) jabor there for half an hour without a drop of per 





n. 
ke in her zeal for their recovery, she had not only gone over spiration, while « thers are carried out fainting. 
there, with a light shawl over her head, but she had These examples of continuous work at 110, 120, 140 and 
hese mples of continuous work a 10, 120, n 
actually stayed while search was made through the poor 145 degrees correspond to depths in mines of 3,650, 4,250 
: boxes of ragged clothing that they possessed, and she had 450 and 750 feet The author thinks. therefore. that 
wi even insisted on searching the beds of the sick. the limit of 4,000 feet, fixed by the English commissioners 
a Her hired girl went home on a visit about thi period, as the extreme workable depths of mines, 13 too smail, 
: and failing to return at the specified time, she became £0 | anq he considers 8.000 feet as a safe boundary 
indignant that she went into the kitchen and prepared | 
such dainty meals as no servant's hands could serve uj 
. , ; } 
She was an artist in cuisine, her husband declared. | HOW TO CLEAN THE TEETH 
We heard no more of neuralgia, or other kindred ills, 
’ VENUE Herald of Health says: “To insure perfect clean 
and I noticed a great change in the spirit and power of 3 ‘ — rg dll 
. : liness of the teeth they uld be | l three 
the music that overflowed her room, and came dancing ye , P : ol ae stash . 
> - time a vy, an at th-piek § i be used aiter 
into mine every afternoon. When the girl returned, and : ; : ah y° 
. f . each meal to rem eanyi t lodged between the t« 
9 acoounted for her absence on the ground of illness, Mrs . 7 : " 
= a, é . le a suitable powder shou d be used sufficiently n 
f Marvin told her she found herself quite able to get along : : 
| nm ti rh it bet 


to keep them in good condition, ev« 


with the assistance of her washerwoman for a day in the ’ ‘ A 
. laily. A very good rule to adopt and follow syst 
t 

















week. : me ‘ ‘ Be a 
’ — cally, wouid be » Drush nem thor ghiy eacn i ’. 
Other good results followed. She could enter into the : 
? " After each meal use tooth-pick, brush 1 soft w : | 
’ society of the parish, and make herself very useful. | , ; 
: , * “en n the evening before retiring again use brush and water 
f studied the case with a good deal of interest. The woman ; ' 
a . - tient thoroughly. 
had thought herself an invalid till that quality which we Ps ¥ t tooth-pict a} , 
4 : : * The bes ‘ picks are th s mad q pre 
, call health had utterly succumbed, and she would soon ae i : sao ‘ . 
} . erly shaped, 80 as to disiodge the l i irom b yeen the 
have become too inane for the springs of ever to re I : " : iti 
‘ . teeth. 
bound to the touch, had not her selfishness been piqued, } } on ae a . , 1 tof dif 
ss ‘ “Choose a brush with the bristies pointed, and of «i 
, and a timely necessity compelled her to exertion. - . ; ia 7 i P é 
~ : ferer engths A goo rush is really cheapest in th 
Many a poor, morbid woman could enjoy good health _—— a ¥, , : : —w 2 ‘ 
4s , . *1ageg . end, and more efficient than the cheap and often wort! 
and delightful spirits, if the right motives were touched. | , ; gent gee OE 2 , 
. . . less substitutes Brush the teeth lengthwise as we Xs 
Somehow the harp has got out of tune, and only renders . , 
at : 4 . . 2 crosswise, sO as to remove any particies of I d in t 
wailing, discordant notes, where all should be joyous and . sh 
‘4 nterst s © not negiect the lingual nor gi ng 


harmonious. Nothing is more sad this side the grave 
g 





than.a home where the mother “enjoys poor health, and 


nerves and neuralgia.” | 


1H** TO MAKE A MUSTARD PLASTER.—The 


inary way is to mix the mustard with w: 
t 


oor aap ype AND HEALTH.—To be perfectly | tempering it with a little flour, but such a plaster as that 





) healthy and happy, one must have friends. They | makes is simply abominable. Before it has 


work it begins to blister the patient, and leaves him finally 





need not be in large numbers, but one, two or three } 


dred spirits with whom one can commune, share joys an with a painful, flayed spot, after having produced far I 
! 39} ! I 

ings. In choosing friends | effect in a beneficial way than was intended. Now, a 
all. When 





sorrows, thoughts and fe 
great care is necessary. There nust be some common | mustard plaster should never make a blister at 
bond of sympathy. It may be moral, intellectual or | you make a mustard plaster, then, use no water whatever, 
social ; but even these bonds are not sufficient. A weakly | but mix the mustard with the white of an egg and the 

result will be a plaster which will “draw” perfectly, but 





person, an invalid, needs healthy friends; a timid one, | 
brave friends. Those who are blessed with good friends | will not produce a blister even upon the skin of an infant, 


are healthier and happier than those who have none, | no matter how long it is allowed to remain upon the part, 





Wg he amen ate: 


im 





a 
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Page af Variel tes, 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 
CaLMyNess is the very essence of order. 
Sincerity is the basis of every manly virtue. 
Farr dealing is the bond and cement of society. 
Wuerever the speech is corrupted, so is the mind. 


{ry a man talk 
not altogether disagreeable to him. 


Tne higher and more perfect the training a woman has 


received in all womanly essentials, the better a wife and | 


mother she is prepared to become. 


Ir is the highe 


through life, to be the architects of their own fortunes. 


Prosperity is a more refined and severer test of char 


acter than adversity, as one hour of summer sunshine 
produces greater corruption than the longest winter day. 


Lrarntyc, like money, may be of so base a coin as to | 
or, if sterling, may require good | 


be utterly voir 
management 
happiness. 


it serve the purposes of sense or 


Ir is vain to put your finger in the water, and, pulling 
it out, look for a hole; and equally vain to suppose that, 
however large a space you occupy, the world will miss 
you when you die. 


Ir you desire to enjoy life, avoid unpunctual persons 
They impede bu s and poison pleasure. Make it 
your own rule not only to be punctual, but a little before- 
hand. Such a habit res & composure which is essen- 
tial to happines 


SPARKS OF HUMOR, 

Wuewn a man’s circumstances become most crooked and 
twisted, they are said to be straitened. 

“Loss of a China } 
“No wonder, w 

A MILWAUKEE Y¥ n, on being convicted of forgery, 
applied to a newspaper for the appointment of penitenti 
ary correspondent. 


uket ship!” exclaimed an old lady. 
n ones aren’t always safe.” 


Tue inventor of a new medicine advertises for a man 
to act as agent and undertake its sale, adding that “it 
will prove highly lucrative to the undertaker.” 

A LADY says that last summer she heard a fashionably- | 
dressed girl read her graduating essay, in which she 
earnestly demanded a “wider sphere for woman,” while 
her chest was so narrowed by artificial means that she 
could hardly read her essay. 

Jones and Brown were talking lately of a young cler- 
gyman whose preaching they had heardthat day. “ What 
do you think of him?” asked Brown. “I think,” said 
Jones, “he did better two years ago.” “Why, he didn’t 
preac ch then !” True,” said Jones, “that is what I 
mean.’ 


Grace Greenwoop relates, as an instance of the ex- 
travagance of New England humor, that when a young 
farmer's wife made her first boy’s pants precisely as am- 
ple before as behind, the father exclaimed: “Goodness! 
he won’t know whether he’s going to school or coming 
home!” 


A coroner’s jury empanelled to ascertain the cause of 
the death of a notorious drunkard, brought in a verdict 
of “Death by hanging—about a rum-shop.” In Califor- 
nia, &® coroner’s jury, under similar cireumstances, ren 
dered a mose courteous verdict: “ Accidental death while 
unpacking a glass.” 


f his fortunes, depend upon it they are | 


t duty, privilege and pleasure for great | 
men to earn what they possess, to work their own way | 





| 
| 


| 


} in round but weak substances is due the exac 


Waar is it if you name it even you break it? Silence 


WHEN are eyes not eyes? When the wind makes them 
water. 


| CONUNDRUMS, 
| 


WuHew are two kings like thre When they 
make a league. 

Waat portions of the body are the best travellers? 
The two wrists. 

Waar vegetable is anything but agreeable on board 
aship? A leek. 

Wuewn does a mar 
taxes his memory. 


himself? When he 
WHAT may one always have is p wkets filled 
even when they are empty 
Why should P ainters neve t s hildren to go inte 
their studios? Because of then é the measles) whieh 
are there. 
My firet she was a & 
She went to fet 
How much she br 
As plainly a8 Cal 


d tells, 
Now when you have the answer found, 
Name it to ot! 
My whole is just the 
In telling ther 


Ann-oun 


USEFUL AND frome 


Cannon Mane or Ice.—A } cylinder will bear a 
greater strain + ea a solid one Many of us know by ex- 
periment what a hard pressure an egg will resist’ when 
placed endwise between the har . curious strength 
c orderly 
rfect curves. A 
ck artillery set to 
imperial whim, 


arrangement of their particle 
memorable illustration was s¢ 
play guard in front of th 
the ice-palace of Catharin« 
Before the palace stood six cannons of ice and two 
mortars formed like cast pieces he cannons were six 
pounders, which are commonly loaded with three pounds 
of powder; these, however, were loaded with only a 
quarter of a pound, and carried : ll of stuffed hemp 
and sometimes of iron. The bal listance of sixty 
paces, passed throngh a board tw in thickness, 
the ice of the cannons could not e been more than 


| three or four inches in thickness, and yet it resisted the 


| gentleman who had one far 


| 





force of the explosion. 


ase is related of a 
} i one near-sighted 
eye. For reading purposes he wears a pair of spectacles 
in which the one glass is made for the far sight, while the 
other is a plain glass, the left eye being near-sighted, and 
consequently requiring no aid fre pectacles with which 
to read. Instances are cited of persons who, while em- 
ploying both eyes for ordinary vision, usually employ only 
one in reading. If any difference « e kind exists be 
tween the visual powers of a |} ‘yes, it may be 
readily detected. Hold up a] card before one 
eye, so as to cut off its field of view, and then look at 
some object before you with the other. Then gradually 
bring the card before the other eye, and view the same 
object. If the object is seen with the same distinctness 
in each case, then your eyes are perfect as regards the 
balance of their foci: if not, then there is focal differ- 
ence more or less decided. It would no doubt be ad 
visable to take account of this very frequent difference of 
focus, im selecting a pair of spectacles. 


UnequaL Power or tHe Err 





hea 
will 
inne 
not 
to g 
trail 
plac 
inla 
V: 
bon 
gine 

Vv 
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e y A. G. Riddle, author of “ Bart Ridgley.” n | f ing 
rm & Hall. Mr. Riddle’s first nove! was, as it deserved to b isher. This is an sh society novel, displaying no 
st decided success. Hi nd one, entitled “The Por-! special characteris furnishing very pleasant ente: } 
t ”" will, we believe, be more generally liked than t! tainment for idle afternoon. : 
v q 
; first, as its intrinsic worth as a literary production is really ; a : . . 
greater. Its plot is nota very complicated one, and is aln A Very Young Coup!e. By the author of “ Mrs. ; 
; too dramatic to be strictly consistent with a plain, semi- | Jerningham's Journal,” et New York: Scribner, Arm- : 
historical story. We feel inclined to quarrel with the author | Strong & Co. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott & } 
j about his choice of a title, which is too bald, and in fact,| Co. This is quite an amusing book of the doings of two ] 
reveals too much of the plot. Mr. Riddle is a born poet, | young people who have n without the least idea of ft 
and it seems really a difficult thing for him to wr prose, house ping cares and the m sment of money The 
- His novels are, in fact, prose-poems. The story of this novel | Close Of the story is really touch showing a wife’s un- 
s well told, and is an ir stin ne from beginning to end. | Wavering faith in her husband's integrity. 
b " . nN » ; ; ; 
a That which should, however, secure for it a perpetuity wit ja = 4 
fame, is the fact that it is an accurate description of thé Home Nook ; or, The Crown of Duty. By Amanda 
. VW ’ T & 2 ™} { 
Py people and the country in north-eastern O as they were | M. Dougla Boston: L . epa For sale in I fi- 
b more than a generation ag It describes a phase of life pas J. B. Lippincott & ¢ M I glas always 
now entirely passed away and almost hing | Writes an tleresung & y, fr iin gz and elevated 
ch is in fact a part of real int 37 H I I Ameri f ery well 
but which historians never think of preserving I Por- | drawn, and f r t unhea sensationalism which : 
author : 
u ption « : The 
nder of the Mormons, and of eral of hi laborers, | DS —- 
is given, and other noted people of the period are men- | #0na! 
tioned by their real names. The only fictitious persons in | Sle in a) 
tare the hero and t ew are immediately connected ’ . ° " Led ; 
thie wor . liga ; wns ntho 3 
with him. What mak the tory a peculiarly inter £ Nettie la ring. By Elizabeth Dx wns, author of 
to the dwellers in the r whens ts % enes a ; Harry Maitland New York: Na I ‘ So 
that ite topography is carefully correct. T! ight ek ‘ I 1 House For in } 5 t 
IcC.G gues & ( 
is given to every place, and every incident of the story can 
located without difficulty shese are ow ny storie y 
- . . . r ea sent iar tl 
' One Year at our Boarding-School. By Agnes | pyey should 4 wide ¢ ‘ 
Phelps. Boston: Loring, } isher. This is a pleasant ; 





written story of that most interesting period of a g s life 
the time she is in boarding-sehool. The author assur : 
at it is a “true history,” and that the characters whict 
figure in its pages are @li actual 1@8, only with fictitious 





ames, 





FASHIONS FOR MARCH. | 


ITNHIS article is written t 








» early in the seas« 






definite idea of the modes which kely 
prevail during the coming months er 
ing still retains favor during this month, th ulready the 
store windows are filled wit! icate fabrics in light > 









ind of modest designs 
In regard to the shape of bonnets and hats, it is predicted 





though we hope without grounds, that they have not yet 
uttained their full height. The jet trimmings will, doubt- 
less, go out of use with the winter months, and it is antici- 






pated that wild and tropical flowers and leaves, and beauti- 
ful plump -grain 
heads, and never-blooming buds, and luscious-looking frt 
will be used in the adornment of ladies’ head-gear. Som« 
The uny jJeasant mo- 





trali 





moss wreaths, and ing grasses, and 









innovations are already perceptible 


notony of three flowers at the back of the head, is yielding 





to graduated wreaths that follow the edge of the hat, and | 
trail over the hair at the left Ribbon 
place to bias gilk lined with a different tint, and for velvet | 
inlaid with silk of its own sl 

Variety is still the order of the day in regard to } 
A writer on fashion 
ene would 


trimmings give 


side 


ade. 


its and 





bonnets. “Just ima- 
gine how tame the s 


VOL, xLu.—15. 


very aptly says 


be in an audience where | 





The Portrait ; a Romance of the Cuyahoga Valley. 


DEPARTMENT. 


Dew Publications. 


| 







Which Shall it A Novel. By Mrs. Alex- 
under, aut wing O't Boston: Loring, } 












































A Stout Heart; or, The Student from over the 


Kellogg. B 





Sea. By Elijah & I 
volume belongs to the Wi I Series ries 
for lads, at aches lessor ‘ and ance i 


jashion Department, 


detached ve 
over in a roll 


some 
th 


same co 
sion or 
A plain velvet « 
an inside plaiting of white matches the collar. 

may be worn either over or under the dress sleeve. 





or Dunstable bonnet trimmed 








1 e and | at ‘ none side! And this 
: " ly on r ; 
rhe recent par uent necessity for r ‘ 
hment in dress, has resulted in ing f 5 
| sorts to give apparent variety to the a ie 
at outlay of expense. Thus the same dress may serve " 


of half a dozen different costumes by varying 


& purpose 


1¢ adornment of the wrists and throat. We notice various 
patterns for ruches, collars, ete., which may be used with 
this design. One of the most striking of these devices is a 


l collar, standing at the back and turning 
the front. The upper edge is bound with 
i silk, and the lower bound with velvet and 


inderlaid with a fold of the silk. The under lappel is short, 


vet 





light tinte 
e upper crosses to the side, and either terminates under 
or is fastened under a pretty bow of ribbor 
lor as silk binding. A standing ruff of 
lace plaitings is arranged along the inner margin. | 
uff bound with bright silk and finished with 
This cuff 
A dress 
rn with these additions would look like an entirely dif- 
erent ¢ m the same dress worn without them. 





of the 


the } 


lisse illu- 





ostume fro 
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mentor agape A a iceberg 





Shirred trim: s are again in fashion. This style of 
trimming, bes ing exceedingly pretty, is ecommend- 
able on the s f economy, as partly-worn fabries, such 
as cast-off flour be used for the shirring. 

There is on 1ion which seems worth recording, 
as it has such an element of sound, practical sense in it 
Instead of the silver and jewels so long in vogue as brid: 
gifts, sets of table and bed linen, carefully made and hand- 
somely embroidered with her initials, crest or monogram, 
are presented to the bride. There is a chance for consider- 
able display of taste in these matters, and there is not th 
same inconvenience when one present happens to duplicat 
another, as in the case of silverware. The sheets and pil- 
loweases may be made perfectly plain, and the ornamenta- 
tion expended upon the shams which should accompany 
them. These shams may each be made separate for the 
two pillows and sheet, or they may be made in one piece, 
spreading over both pillows, then being folded down under 
the edge of the covering, turn back again, the edge 
bed. These shams may be ruffied, embroidered or trimmed 
with Hamburg embroideries. 


A CRUSADE AGAINST TRAILING SKIRTS. 


ERHAPS among all the foolish and absurd requirements 
of fashion there is nothing, if we make the one single 
exception of tight lacing, which is so ridiculous, so 
disgusting and so contrary to all ideas of appropriateness 
and delicacy, as that of sweeping the streets with the skirt 
of the dress, and gathering upon it all the mud and filth 
with which it comes in contact. Yet many women do this 
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pendence if they really 


| women would prefer be 


as follows: 


pledge.’ 
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to see how many womer 


Several ladies of Vine! 
popular sentiment in this 1 
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| against fashion, a crusade w! 
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a report shall be made « 


| These ladies expect t 


and circulation of this re 
try who has ever, in the 





skirts. They look, also 


because they hardly dare set themselves in opposition to hearty approval of men. 





HOPE FOR THE FALLEN. 
N the evening of the 20th of January was celebrated « 
the Academy of Music, in this city, the Second Anni- 
versary of “The Franklin Reformatory Home.” An 
immense audience was present, and the occasion was one 
that can never be forgotten by any who were there. 

The results attained in two years, in efforts to reform and 
lift up, and bring back to useful and honorable manhood, 
those who have fallen under the curse of drink, are far be- 
yond anything ever before achieved. Out of one hundred 
and ninety-six of those admitted into this “Home” during 
the past year, sixty-seven have remained true to their new 
life, and from being cumberers of the ground—a sorrow and 
a shame to friends and families—are now back in their old 
useful places in society, many of them making happy the 
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homes their fall had for years rendered desolate.” 
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resolves. If there be anything left in him to take hok 
upon—anything by which h« 
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in be lifted out of his degra- 


dation—the men and women who have given tt 
this work will surely find it 
So far, this work, inaugu 


ness,and meeting at th« 


good and influential men w 


reform the drunkard, has beer 


portionate success than any 


which we are acquainted 


itself so good, ampler m 
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i convenience that such a 


“The Franklin Reformatory Home” is a religious home; | Home requires, and at a large expense, a portion of which 


and herein lies its great conservative and saving power. It | 
provides for the poor, fallen, degraded and outcast inebri- | 
ate; from whom, even the closest and dearest friends o: | 
better and happier days have turned away hopeless, in de- 
spair or in angry rejection, a Christian home, with all entic- | 
ing and helpful surroundings possible to be given. Books, | 
newspapers and periodicals are freely supplied; religious | 
services are held in a large and handsomely-furnished hall | 
every Sunday; entertainments are given; associate action 
encouraged; and everything done that an enlightened 
Christian henevolence and sympathy can devise to render | 
the “ Home” useful and attractive to the inmates. | 
The unhappy slave of a debasing appetite, finds himself | 
not only a free man, but with his freedom comes a measure | 
of the old home-life he had lost—ah, so many years back !— 
with its rest, and peace, and sweet content. There are no 
sad or rebuking faces to shadow that home; but only smiles 
hearts to take him by the hand and hold him up, and Chris- 
tian women, from some of the best and most cultivated 
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A Better Way. | 

ENSIBLE and some who of necessity are com- 
pelled to act more sensibly than has been their w« t, | 

are substituting in their parties and receptions lish | 
and inexpens freshments in place of the profuse and | 
costly enterta nts that have been in vogue. The late 
panic, and « nt shrinkage of fortunes and lessening 
of incomes, has d at least so much good; and fashion- 
able ladies in our large cities, who, a twelvemonth ago, vied 
with each other play and extravagance, and who could 
not think of « ning their friends without wine and 
terrapin and all t 1xurious accompaniments, now receive 
their smaller and select circles of friends in simple 
home dresses, sh them with ice cream, cake at 
eoffee. This i er and more refined hospitality ; a 
should come to be un 1 *rstood that only “shoddy’ 
“codfish” giv gand drinking parties, 
fashionable no ibit their jowels and fine dresses. 
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“ The Cottage Hear is the title of a new monthly paper 
just commenc« t Boston. The publishers are Mitiiken & 
Govu.p, and the price $1.25a year. The first number is neat 
and attractive, : ws care, intelligence and skill in the 
making-up. It a large amount of good reading. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


C. E. Hanpesry wishes to know if there is any Frene 
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lished in America, that we can recommend. T 
numbers of pap rinted in the French languag 
lisned in Ameri » are two or three in New 
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character, "T i » French literary publication in this | 
country. How t is very easy to obtdin such a publica- | 
tion from France, if desirable. E. Steiger, 22 and 24 Frank- | 
fort Street, New Yor! l, upon application, furnish a list | 
of French publications with descriptions and prices at- 
tached, which can be obtained through his agency. 
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“THE CHILDREN’S HOUR.” 


| A BEAUTIFUL PREMIOS PICTURE TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER, 


Our Magazine for the chil ’ yntinue to be as full 
of beautiful illustrations and ] ant reading for the little 
as ever. We have had eng on steel a charming 
picture, entitled “DUCKLINGS,” to be presented, free to 
ry subacriber for 1874 
Price of Curupren’s Hor $1 year. Home Macaztne 
und Curupren’s Hover, $3.25 a 3 i a premium picture 
with each magazine. 
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Cast-Adrifi.” For $5.50 the three volumes will be sent. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1874. 


Arthur's Llnstrated Home Macanine! 


BRIGHT, CHEERFUL, EARNEST, PROGRESSIVE, and always up to the advancing thought of the 

times, the “ HOME” TAKES RANK WITH THE LEADING and MOST INFLUENTIAL MAG- 

AZINES of the DAY. It is on the side of Te mpe ay e, C ies morality, and all true reforms. Whatever 

is gare! to society it condemns without fear or favor; D MAKES ITSELF FELT IN THE COM- 
NITY AS A POWER FOR GOOD. It claims to S 


The Great Household Magazine of America, 


and is more thoroughly IDENTIFIED WITH THE PEOPLE ip thtir home and social life than ANY 
OTHER PERIODICAL in the country. We give, in brief, some of the many attractions of the « HOME” 
for 1874: 


‘i A large amount of readins 
RACHEL DILLOWAY’ S SON. DEPARTMENTS. matter, not indicated in the 
new serial story by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, author of | foregoing programme, will be given under various classi- 


‘sybit Huntington,” “ Expiation,” etc., etc. fie d heads; such as 


‘“WINDOW-CURTAINS.” "5," | The Home Circle, 
Antaur. Commenced in January number. Boys’ and Girls’ Treasury, 


“ #9 the inimitable 
ro EOISSIWAY POTTS | asioate:ci/ ‘Health Department, 
The Observer, 


vite is engaged Moth "D 
VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND tirs'scrs | tieions — ——e 


of her charming historic portraits. 
THE STORY-TELLER, tepcinccni,| ~LEvenings with the Poets, 
The Reformer, 


contain some of the best stories of ‘the year. 
‘i A of pl 

MY GIRLS AND 1.” oni General Literature. 
Etce.. etc. 


sensible and good. 


FLORA A whole book on Flower Culture, from an $2 50 A YEAR is the price of “ Arruur’s ILLustratep 


original manuscript, by a lady of refine- Home Macazixe.” Fach subscriber receives 
ment and experience, will be given during 1874. an elegant steel engraving free. 


WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS. *."s:' CLUB RATES, osc'to%eciiorap ie ciao sudim 

E. s one to sottercam of club $12.00, 

Duffey. A series of illustrated articles that will shia t 12 copies and one to getter-up of club $24.00. For every 

no small degree of interest. | $24.00 club we will send the club-getter, besides an extra 
ti Fron copy of the ms agazine, all of our elegant premiunt en- 

TALKS WITH MOTH ERS. o™m | gravings, rrve in number. This is one of the best pre- 

the pen | miums to ¢ lub-getters ever offered. See above for title 

of a lady of wide observation and experience. of engravings. Every club subscriber gets a picture Sree. 
Kg Add 10 cents to each subscription for mailing picture. 


BUTTERICK’? S NEWEST PATTERNS for la- 

dies’ and children's dresses are 

given by special arrangement every month. “These are A CHOICE OF PICTURES Raph me = 

ac maveloieed to be the most practical and useful of any | tions, say which picture fs desired. If no choice is made, 

in the country; and as they are always accompanied with | « Peace ge unto me Hovse” will be sent. 

full deseri ions of the garment, material to be used, etc., | 

and cost of pattern, so enabling every woman to be, if she | PREMIUM LIST We havea SPECIAL 

chooses, her own dressmaker, our lady readers will see e € PREMIUM LIST, 

that, in this feature, our Magazine is rendered almost in- | including many useful and valuable articles, sach as 

dispensable to the family. Patterns for boys’ and girls’ | ey Machines, Cabinet Organs, Encyclopedias, Books, 

clothing are always given in these reports. os Os which we will mail, on application, to any who 

vis 1 to receive it. 

THE HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT | Most of these premiums are offered on easier and bet- 

will be full and | ter terms than we have ever before given. If you want 


ied, and contain contributions from experienced | a first-class Sewing Machine or Parlor Organ, you can 


fen  Rcelly | now get one with but a small expense of time and effort. 
. | Send for our Premium List and judge for yourself. 
i BE UNTO THIS HOUSE,” a magnificent “Twe Curmpren’s Hour” and “Homk Macaztve” sent 


which zells for fae sods pao te raider” P one year (including a picture with each) for $3.25. 

e 6 | “Gopey's Lapy’s Book” and “ Home Macazrxe” sent one 
[aoe ota Onumttan Gnacen” Tus | year (including a picture with each) for $4.50. 
ANGEL or Paaen” “ Bepo-Time,” or “ Toe Wreats or Lawor- | REMI A Send Post-office order or 
teiizs.” If more than one picture is desired, the price « draft on Philadelphia, New 
to subscribers will be $1.00 each. Engravings of this | York or Boston. If you cannot get a Post-Office order 
style, size and quality cannot be had at the print stores | or draft, then, if the sum be five dollars or upward, have 
for less than $5.00 each. your letter registered at the Post-Office. 


T. 8S. ARTHUR & SON. 


809 & 811 CHESTNUT ST., Philadelphia, Pa 
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— &  «o_ 
The CHILDREN’S HOUR will maintain in all things its purity, attractiveness and interest. The choicest 
reading w given, and all the numbers wil! be elegantly illustrated. 
Every subseriber for 1874 will receive, free 
A BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVING, 
This charming picture cannot fail to delight every one who receives it. It is called 
~ DUO hin Cog, 
And represents a brood of young ducks taking to the water for the first time. A lovely child sits on the bank 
leoking at and forms the centre of the pictur, giving to it a life and grace peculiarly attractive. 
, 
Terms of The Children’s Hour. 
1 copy one year, in advance - - $1.25 | 5 copies one year, in advance $5.00 
10 copies, and one to getter up of elub ~ « “ . x) 
aa | subscriber whether single or in clubs, will receive a copy of our new siee! engraving, “DUCK- 
LINGS,”’ fre 
Sa PREMIUM TO CLUB GETTERS— Every petece who sends us a club w sa premium a copy 


of our larg: i splendid Steel Engraving ‘PEACE BE UNTO THIS HOUSE.” Or, if preferred, a copy 
of any other ur elegant Engravyings. (See Prospectus of “HOME MAGAZINE.”) 

For $ we will send “ARTHUR'S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE” and “CHILDREN’S HOUR” one year in- 
cluding a p e free with each Magazine. 


aa ten cents extra with each subscription for mailing picture. 


Special Premiums. 


To all who wish to work for Premiums, we will send, on application, our Special Pretmiurn List whieh ineludes 
SEWING MACHINES, CABINET ORGANS, TOOL CHESTS, s00KS, ete. ete. These Premiums are offered on 


Remarkably Easy Terms! 


Easier, we believe, than ever before given by any publication, Don't fail to send for our list if you wish to se- 
cure any of the valuable articles we offer. m 

REMITTANCES.—Send Post-Office order or draft on Philadelphia, New York or Boston. If you cannot get 
Post-Office order or draft, then, if the sum be five dollars or upward, have your letter registered at the Post-Office. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHOICE STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


We publish, in connection with our magazines, the fol- | ie ” 
isishes elegant stee! engravings, which are furnished to | THE CHRISTIAN GRACES. 
on apa to our seedy way oui wd ~ pana = Size, 18 by 28 inches. 
uch engravings cannot tat the print stores for It isa Jong time since anythi 
; boug! : ything has appeared in Chris- 
less than $5 apiece. ) tian art so isealy and so exquisite in declan ond execution 
EIS | ss this elegant steel engraving, representing, in Pt ee 
ar, 


“ THE ANG L OF PEACE.” of three female figures, the Christian graces of * 
by 27 inches, 


Size. 21 | Hors awp Cuantrr.” The grouping and pose of the fi 
This picture represents one Soe a lovely child, | 8° graceful beyond description, and the faces of the 
soft ligh 


passing over « sleeping ett. tof acrescent | ‘rest beauty. 


moon and the firmament of stars rest u the city and its — 
c ctaoueetts| “PEACE BE UNTO THIS HOUSE.” 


a inbabitants like a benediction. It is one of the 
Bise, 22 by 32 inches. 


st and most beautiful creations of art, worthy to | 
take its place on the walls of any parlor in the land. 
‘i This splendid picture, which is larger than the pre 
B E D oT | M E ‘ ” cosine represents the Saviour entering a pome, aoa 
Size, 21 by 27 inches. | lifted hand, pronouncing His divine benediction of * 
A mother with her sloopinaaaes in her arms, map oy | Be uwro TaIs House.” For a home picture, it would be diffi- 
it} ly up to ite nightly resting-place. An older child, | cult to find anything more beautiful, tender or appro- 


most a baby, is clambering up the stairs before | priate. 
her. This is the picture; and the artist has "ne it aj eningpes 
eart, : 


der interest that a js to every mother’s 
to the heart of every over of abi Rice’s Steel Portrait of T. S, Arthur. 


, and | 
to the heart of every lover ef children. In the “ Anont | 
or Pzace” the babe is borne to its Heavenly rest—in this, | 

to ite nightly slamber. A large, finely-stippled head, from a Crayon Ferris, 

Ractive the subject of this beautiful engraving, it | and an admirable deepen. iat 

has rare excellence as a work of art, and is a great favor- ee 

ite among picture buyers. Every subscriber to Arthur's Illustrated Magazine is 
enti to a choice of one of the above elegant steel en- 


“ct i ddi 
THE WREATH, OF IMMORTELLES.” |fovngr fa.sasromi, 1s sny 2 ti Mat 

As s work of art, this exquisite picture is beyond criti-| "sine of the price. “Oer™ ‘© Any address, om 
cism. It pepreueeys two oa op hte dag wl 
mortelles place it upon mother. 
picture isfull of owoaband tender interest, and will win its 
way to every heart. The original is one of the most 
charming pictures of the season. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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